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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

366.  N.  Brox,  “Zum  Problemstand  in  der  Erforschung  der  altchristlichen  Pseud- 
epigraphie, ”  Kairos  15  (1-2,  73)  10-23. 

A  survey  and  critique  of  recent  discussion  concerning  the  utility  of  general 
statements  about  the  practice  of  pseudepigraphy  in  antiquity,  the  motivations  for 
pseudepigraphy,  the  evaluation  of  the  practice,  the  bond  between  the  author  and 
his  audience,  the  orientation  toward  the  past,  and  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  trans-sub jective  tradition. — D.J.H. 

367r.  The  Cambridge  History  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  1:  From  the  Beginnings  to  Jerome 
[cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  345]. 

S.  Brock,  “An  Occidental  View  of  the  Bible.  A  Review  Essay,”  J ournAmAcad 
Rel  41  (3,  73)  406-412. — A  treatment  of  the  Bible  in  early  Jewish  and  Christian 
art  is  strikingly  missing,  and  the  mythopoeic  quality  of  the  OT  text  both  in  the  NT 
and  in  early  Christian  literature  could  well  have  been  brought  out  more  carefully. 
The  sections  on  the  transmission  of  the  texts  of  the  OT  and  NT  are  particularly 
successful,  and  those  on  books  in  the  ancient  world  deserve  special  attention.  The 
sections  on  biblical  languages  and  scripts  are  the  least  satisfactory.  There  are  also 
inaccuracies  and  dubious  statements  scattered  throughout  the  volume.  While  a 
composite  volume  such  as  this  tends  to  compartmentalize  Various  facets,  it  does 
collect  very  different  aspects  of  man’s  approach  to  biblical  study  over  the  ages. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  strength  of  patristic  exegesis  lies  in  that  very 
flexibility  which  at  first  glance  tends  to  put  off  modern  readers.  Perhaps  the  si¬ 
lence  on  the  fate  of  the  Bible  in  the  Christian  East  after  the  5th  century  may  be 
remedied  by  a  fourth  volume  in  the  series. — D.J.H. 

368.  M.  Garrido  Bonano,  “Fundamentos  biblicos  de  la  caridad  en  las  reglas 
monasticas,”  Burgense  14  (1,  73)  41-106. 

The  ancient  monastic  rules  explicitly  cited  biblical  texts,  especially  NT  ones.  A 
detailed  listing  and  analysis  of  scriptural  passages  are  given  for  the  rules  of  Basil, 
Benedict,  Pachomius,  Augustine  and  others. 

369.  G.  Giavini,  “Gli  studi  biblici  in  Italia  negli  anni  dal  1950  al  1970,”  Scuol 
Catt  101  (1,  73)  9-42. 

This  survey,  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  Elenchus  Bibliographicus,  first  cov¬ 
ers  centers  of  biblical  research,  reviews,  translations,  dictionaries  and  general  in¬ 
troductions.  Then  it  divides  the  period  into  two  decades,  discussing  the  general 
lines  of  orientation  in  £ach,  the  works  published  in  the  field  at  large  and  on  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  and  books  of  the  Bible.  The  survey  finally  draws  some  conclusions 
and  makes  some  suggestions  for  aggiornamento,  for  wider  contacts,  and  for  greater 
use  by  the  Italian  hierarchy  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  biblical  movement 
in  that  country. — S.B.M. 
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370.  F.  W.  Kantzenbach,  “Adolf  Harnack  und  Theodor  Zahn.  Geschichte  und 
Bedeutung  einer  gelehrten  Freundschaft,”  ZeitKirchGesch  83  (2,  72)  226- 
244. 

The  texts  of  13  letters  from  Harnack  to  Zahn  written  between  1873  and  1928 
regarding  various  aspects  of  research  on  NT  and  early  church  history.  There  is 
also  an  introduction  which  provides  background  information  concerning  the  two 
scholars. 

371r.  H.  Koster  and  J.  M.  Robinson,  Entwicklungslinien  durch  die  Welt  des 
friihen  Christentums  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  352;  §  17-783r]. 

F.  Hahn,  “Neuorientierung  in  der  Erforschung  des  friihen  Christentums?” 
EvangTheol  33  (5,  73)  537-544. — While  one  can  readily  agree  with  much  in  the 
authors’  critique  of  the  NT  field,  their  positive  proposals  are  not  entirely  new. 
Also,  one  may  question  exactly  how  much  is  achieved  by  their  methods.  The  book 
is  worth  reading  and  is  rich  in  material;  it  makes  very  important  observations 
about  particular  points.  But  its  own  programmatic  claim  to  develop  a  new  method¬ 
ology  for  the  historical  and  theological  task  of  exegesis  is  not  really  fulfilled. — 
D.J.H. 

372.  T.  Y.  Mullins,  “The  New  Testament  Period,”  CTM  44  (1,  73)  48-52. 

Definition  of  what  constitutes  the  NT  period  is  ordinarily  approached  in  terms 
of  literary  considerations,  in  terms  either  of  the  span  of  recorded  events  or  of  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  the  last  NT  document.  But  neither  method  does 
justice  to  the  factors  defining  historical  rather  than  literary  terminus.  Th6  NT 
documents  are  produced  for  an  overriding  missionary  purpose.  With  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp  the  church  is  more  interested  in  the  instruction  of  its  membership  than 
in  outreach.  The  Pastorals  retain  significant  emphases  characteristic  of  the  NT 
period;  in  contrast,  2  Peter  shows  little  of  the  missionary  impetus  at  work  in  the 
NT  period.— F.W.D. 

373.  K.-H.  Ohlig,  “Zur  Theologie  des  Kanons  der  Heiligen  Schrift.  tlberlegungen 
anhand  der  Geschichte  des  Kanons,”  TheolGeg  16  (2,  73  )  74-83. 

The  problem  of  how  the  church  determined  the  canon  is  studied,  criteria  are 
given  for  the  OT  and  the  NT,  conclusions  are  drawn  for  a  theology  of  the  canon, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  canon  discussed.  From  the  material  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  deductions  are  proposed  as  helpful  for  the  present-day  debate  on  the  canon. 
(1)  In  the  full  sense  neither  the  church  nor  the  collection  of  inspired  books  is 
canonical,  but  only  Jesus  as  Christ.  (2)  The  experience  of  Jesus  as  the  norm  led 
to  dialogue  with  the  Gospels  and  with  the  history  of  Israel  and  its  representative 
documents,  the  OT  writings.  (3)  The  church  accepted  as  inspired  Scripture  only 
Israelite  and  apostolic  literature.  (4)  The  OT  and  the  NT  do  not  offer  the  purity 
of  the  gospel  in  a  monophysitic  form  but  only  in  dialectic  with  grace  and  guilt, 
with  law  and  gospel.  (5)  Properly  understood,  a  canon  within  the  canon  is  legiti¬ 
mate  and  unavoidable  unless  the  Scripture  is  to  become  idolized.  (6)  History  shows 
that  through  the  canonical  writings  men  have  encountered  Jesus.  (7)  In  the  light 
of  these  facts  the  question  of  the  exact  limits  of  the  canon  loses  much  of  its  mean¬ 
ing.— J.J.C. 
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374.  A.  Sand,  “Die  Diskrepanz  zwischen  historischer  Zufalligkeit  und  normativem 
Charakter  des  neutestamentlichen  Kanons  als  hermeneutisches  Problem,” 
MiinchT heolZeit  24  (  2,  73)  147-160. 

The  Council  of  Trent  determined  the  number  of  NT  books  and  said  that  all 
twenty-seven  are  witnesses  of  Christian  faith,  but  it  left  open  the  question  of  the 
grade  or  measure  of  authority  to  be  accorded  to  the  individual  books.  The  problem 
was  recognized  and  discussed  but  not  resolved.  The  NT  canon  guards  against 
historical  chance  and  time-conditioned  arbitrariness,  but  also  allows  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  recognize  the  “whole  Christ”  in  different  ways  and  at  different  periods 
of  time. — D.J.H. 

375.  T.  C.  Smith,  “The  Canon  and  Authority  of  the  Bible,”  PerspRelStud  1(1, 
74)  43-51. 

In  dealing  with  the  authority  of  biblical  writings,  “shall  we  be  denied  the  liberty 
to  formulate  some  external  standards  more  valid  than  the  early  Fathers  by  which 
we  may  test  the  Canon?”  In  fact,  the  adoption  of  the  historical-critical  method  is 
consistent  with  the  example  provided  by  Jesus  himself.  We  can  make  negative 
judgments  about  portions  of  the  Bible  because  we  possess  the  central  fact  of  the 
record — the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  “If  we  should  ask  questions  about  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  it  is  not  God’s  authority  that  we  are  questioning.  It  is 
the  reliability  of  the  authors  who  wrote  the  various  books.” — D.J.H. 

376.  A.  C.  Sundberg,  Jr.,  “Canon  Muratori:  A  Fourth-Century  List,”  HarvTheol 
Rev  6 6  (1,73)  1-41. 

Neither  terms  such  as  catholica  and  urbs  Roma  nor  the  passage  about  the  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Hermas  conclusively  places  and  dates  the  Canon  Muratori  at  Rome  in  the 
2nd  century.  Rather,  there  are  several  salient  features  of  the  Canon  Muratori  that 
have  no  place  in  the  early  western  church  but  find  their  earliest  parallels  in  the 
eastern  church  during  the  late  3rd  and  4th  centuries.  In  the  place  of  the  Shepherd 
(outside  the  canon,  though  proper  to  be  read),  in  the  inclusion  of  Wisdom  in  the 
NT  canon,  and  in  the  equivocal  position  of  Rev  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter , 
Canon  Muratori  reflects  an  eastern  orientation.  The  evidence  points  strongly  to 
the  eastern  church  and  the  4th  century.  Furthermore,  several  other  similar  lists 
of  Christian  Scripture  were  produced  in  the  4th  century ;  none  are  found  stemming 
from  the  2nd  or  3rd  centuries.  A  utilization  of  the  Muratorian  list  in  the  West 
as  a  polemic  against  the  inclusion  of  Heb  among  the  letters  of  Paul  or  in  the  NT 
canon  appears  probable. — D.J.H. 

377r.  A.  Wikenhauser  and  J.  Schmid,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  [cf. 
NT  A  18,  p.  104]. 

F.  J.  Schierse,  “Wahrheit  und  Legende.  Zur  Situation  der  neutestamentlichen 
Einleitungswissenschaft,”  StimmZeit  191  (11,  73)  788-789. — The  opportunity  to 
express  scholarly  opinions  openly  and  without  fear  of  reprisal  which  was  denied  to 
Wikenhauser  is  fortunately  no  longer  a  problem  for  Schmid.  Apart  from  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  imprimatur  and  the  glance  back  at  the  period  of  the  Biblical  Commission, 
one  would  hardly  perceive  that  the  author  is  a  Catholic  theologian.  Yet,  modern 
works  of  introduction  do  lead  to  a  docta  ignorantia  about  many  matters  and  raise 
problems  concerning  the  reading  of  the  NT  within  the  church  today. — D.J.H. 
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378.  S.  A.  Christoffersen,  “Dogmatikk  og  eksegese  hos  Gerhard  Ebeling” 
[Dogma  and  Exegesis  in  Gerhard  Ebeling],  NorskTeolTids  74  (1,  73)  1-28. 

The  tension  today  between  dogma  and  exegesis  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
writings  of  G.  Ebeling.  According  to  him,  the  principle  of  sola  scriptura,  illumined 
by  historical-critical  method,  will  dominate  the  interpreter  under  the  activity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Dogma,  he  says,  springs  from  the  interplay  of  exegesis  and  preaching, 
which  renders  it  the  word  of  God.  Dogma  speaks  of  reality  in  God,  man  and 
the  world.  Christology  is  seen  to  be  a  privileged  case  in  which  faith  adheres  to  the 
crucified  and  risen  Jesus,  and  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  (whatever  the 
status  of  their  historicity)  are  at  the  source  of  the  Christian  mission  and  preaching. 
In  E’s  system  one  might  argue  that  the  biblical  foundation  is  insufficient  in  regard 
to  Pauline  justification  and  that  Luther  appears  as  the  sole  “exegete.”  In  a  system 
in  which  Christian  faith  is  based  more  on  the  pistis  of  Jesus  than  on  Jesus  himself, 
one  would  have  to  criticize  the  underlying  anthropology. — L.-M.D. 

379.  A.  Delgado,  “La  unidad  de  las  Escrituras  (continuacion),”  ScriptTheol  4 
(2,  72)  279-354.  [Cf.  §  17-794.] 

This  part  of  the  article  pursues  the  development  of  the  question  of  the  unity  of 
Scripture,  starting  with  the  doctrine  of  sola  scriptura.  The  Council  of  Trent’s 
documents  on  the  unity  of  God  and  the  unity  of  the  Scriptures  are  analyzed.  Then 
Vatican  I’s  Dei  Filius  and  the  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII,  Benedict  XV  and  Pius  XII 
are  examined  to  trace  out  the  two  lines  of  unity,  one  founded  on  the  unity  of  the 
triune  God  and  the  other  on  considerations  of  the  magisterium  that  are  ultimately 
reducible  to  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  unity  of  the  God  she  confesses. — S.B.M. 

380.  A.-M.  Denis,  “Foi  et  Exegese:  Reflexions  sur  les  Fondements  Theologiques 
de  l’Exegese,”  NTStud  20  (1,  73)  45-54. 

Exegesis  as  a  method  of  rational  investigation  cannot  be  the  criterion  of  faith. 
The  level  of  faith  is  transcendent ;  its  only  criterion  can  be  faith  itself,  the  echo  of 
God’s  activity  and  the  point  of  man’s  encounter  with  God.  Exegesis  is  a  moment 
and  a  phase  of  the  general  activity  of  theology,  which  is  intelligent  reflection 
issuing  from  the  presence  of  faith  in  man  and  in  the  church.  Exegesis  aims  to 
render  man  more  receptive  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  that  of  the  church  and  to  gain 
for  the  church  a  way  of  articulating  the  word  which  is  more  intelligible  or  ex¬ 
pressive  and  appropriate.  But  exegesis  is  fundamental  to  theology,  just  as  in  an 
analogous  way  the  apostolic  preaching  is  fundamental  to  the  preaching  of  the 
present-day  church.  The  article  concludes  with  a  chart  illustrating  the  relationships 
among  faith,  the  word,  exegesis,  theology,  and  the  human  sciences. — D.J.H. 

381.  C.  J.  Gifford,  “The  Theology  about  the  Scriptures  in  Alexander  Campbell,” 
RestorQuart  16  (2,  73  )  79-98. 

A  description  of  Campbell’s  views  on  revelation,  reason  and  inspiration  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  other  19th-century  religious  thinkers. 
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382.  B.  C.  Lategan,  “Vereistes  vir  effektiewe  N.T.  Hermeneutiek”  [Requirements 
for  an  Effective  NT  Hermeneutic],  NcdGerefTcolTyd  14  (2,  73)  150-160. 

The  dramatic  expansion  of  the  scope  of  biblical  hermeneutics  calls  for  a  re¬ 
assessment  of  (a)  systematic,  (b)  historical,  (c)  linguistic  and  (d)  exegetical 
issues,  (a)  While  recognizing  that  every  hermeneutic  operates  within  a  specific 
systematic  framework,  this  framework  should  reflect  the  structure  of  its  subject 
matter  and  be  open  to  correction  through  interpretation  of  biblical  texts.  A  biblical 
hermeneutic,  therefore,  should  reflect  the  eschatological  structure  of  biblical  revela¬ 
tion,  as  opposed  to  a  protological  approach.  The  present  situation  necessitates  both 
a  delimitation  and  limitation  of  method:  no  method  should  be  excluded  a  priori,  but 
its  value  can  only  be  assessed  in  terms  of  its  usefulness  for  interpreting  biblical 
texts,  (b)  The  problem  of  the  “contingency”  of  historical  events  can  no  longer  be 
avoided  (as  has  been  done  since  Thomas).  It  should  rather  be  accepted  as  an 
indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  biblical  message  in  any  given  situation,  (c)  An 
effective  hermeneutic  must  also  bridge  the  widening  gap  between  linguistics  and 
hermeneutics.  E.  Giittgemanns’s  proposals  for  a  “linguistic  theology”  have  met 
with  a  critical  reception,  but  he  has  sensed  the  problem  correctly  and  work  should 
be  continued  in  this  field,  (d)  The  final  test  of  any  hermeneutic  remains  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  concrete  exegetical  work. — B.C.L. 

383.  M.  Milligan,  “Memory  and  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,”  BibToday  68 
(73)  1307-14. 

In  the  OT,  memory  forms  the  fiber  of  Israel’s  identity  as  a  people  and  of  her 
relationship  with  God,  just  as  it  formed  the  fiber  of  the  individual  Israelite’s  rela¬ 
tionship  with  God.  In  the  NT,  Christ  is  the  meeting-place  of  two  memories:  the 
remembrance  that  God  has  for  man  and  man’s  remembrance  for  God.  Through  the 
instrument  of  man’s  memory,  the  Spirit  bridges  the  distance  of  history,  which  lies 
between  the  written  expressions  of  life  in  the  past  and  those  who  try  to  understand 
in  the  present. — D .J.H. 

384.  P.  W.  Newman,  “Biblical  Research:  A  Matter  of  the  Proper  Emphasis,” 
SEA J our nT he ol  14  (2,  73)  94-100. 

Biblical  research  must  be  mainly  inductive  and  historical  rather  than  deductive 
and  doctrinaire.  The  Bible  is  neither  a  legalistic  document  to  be  interpreted  literally 
in  every  verse  nor  merely  an  interesting  collection  of  myths.  God  encounters  us 
and  graciously  reveals  himself  to  us  as  we  study  the  Bible  using  the  best  methods 
we  know  to  discover  the  historical  truth  in  the  biblical  records.  While  we  must 
respect  the  interpretations  of  past  generations,  there  is  also  some  validity  in  the 
constant  renewal  of  biblical  interpretation  in  order  to  help  win  for  Christ  people 
who  have  different  ways  of  thinking  and  different  cultural  backgrounds. — D.J.H. 

385.  H.  H.  Oliver,  “The  Impact  of  Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy  on  Biblical 
Authority,”  PerspRelStud  1  (1,  74)  29-42. 

The  dogmatic  heritage  of  both  medieval  Catholicism  and  the  Reformation  cham¬ 
pioned  a  supernaturalism  which  did  not  become  philosophically  problematical  until 
the  18th  century;  only  then  could  a  radically  new  approach  to  the  Bible  develop. 
The  theological  activities  of  D.  F.  Strauss  and  F.  C.  Baur  would  be  unthinkable 
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except  against  the  background  provided  by  Hegel.  Hegel  is  the  spectre  that  haunts 
the  19th  century  and  makes  it  historical.  Other  19th-century  philosophical  currents 
(e.g.  Kierkegaard,  Feuerbach,  Marx,  Nietzsche)  have  also  made  their  way  into 
the  19th-  and  20th-century  world  of  theological  thinking.  “History  became  a  science 
in  the  19th  century,  and  out  of  it  arose  the  science  of  biblical  interpretation.  The 
consequence  was  an  intelligibility  in  interpretation  lacking  during  the  era  of  tradi¬ 
tional  supernaturalism.  The  nature  and  degree  of  that  intelligibility  in  theological 
thinking  was  the  consequence  of  the  new  freedom  of  inquiry  brought  about  through 
philosophical  activity.” — D.J.H. 

386.  R.  Proulx,  “Exegese  biblique  et  hermeneutique,”  SciEsp  25  (2,  ’73)  191-208. 

In  using  the  historical-critical  method  we  must  be  aware  that  in  part  it  is  tied  to 
philosophical  historicism,  positivism,  sociologism  and  psychologism.  It  demands  the 
complement  of  the  existentialist  approach’s  perspectivist  and  prospectivist  notions. 
If  one  must  hold  the  open  character  of  all  interpretation,  it  must  be  in  the  direction 
set  forth  by  the  intention  of  the  text.  The  Word  of  God  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  biblical  texts,  which  are  at  best  a  second  stage  in  the  transmission,  but  they  are 
privileged  and  all  demand  attention.  Exegesis  should  make  theologians  aware  that  a 
total  theology  will  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  biblical  data.  Other  disciplines 
will  enrich  the  conclusions  of  exegesis  and  will  show  where  it  may  have  gone 
wrong. — J.O’R. 

387.  P.  Ricoeur,  “Die  Hermeneutik  Rudolf  Bultmanns,”  EvangTheol  33  (5,  73) 
457-476. 

In  Christianity  the  hermeneutical  question  has  had  three  roots:  the  relationship 
between  the  old  and  the  new  covenants,  the  correspondence  between  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  and  the  interpretation  of  life,  and  the  inescapable  dependence  upon 
witnesses  and  texts  which  are  themselves  interpretations.  Bultmann’s  program  of 
demythologizing  and  his  understanding  of  the  hermeneutical  circle  are  related  to 
this  third  root.  Demythologizing  aims  to  separate  kerygma  from  myth  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  real  meaning  of  the  situation  described  in  the  text.  Bultmann’s 
program  combines  scholarly  exegesis,  existential  interpretation,  and  preaching  in 
the  Pauline-Lutheran  style.  But  his  rejection  of  the  language  of  myth  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  language  of  faith  (e.g.  the  transcendent,  the  other,  deed,  word, 
event)  raise  the  question  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  language  of  faith.  As  an 
exegete  and  as  a  theologian  Bultmann  always  searches  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  the  meaning  of  the  text  and  existential  decision. — D.J.H. 

388.  K.  Schubert,  “Geschichte  und  Heilsgeschichte,”  Kairos  15  (1-2,  73)  89-101. 

While  history  cannot  provide  the  grounds  of  certainty  for  faith,  it  does  remain 
the  presupposition  for  the  possibility  of  such  grounds  for  faith.  Without  some 
historical  foundation  in  fact,  the  salvation-historical  (or  any  other)  interpretation 
of  events  such  as  the  Exodus  or  the  resurrection  is  impossible.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Jewish  historians  (e.g.  D.  Flusser,  J.  Klausner,  A.  Schalit)  find  much 
more  historical  information  about  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  than  those  Christian  theo¬ 
logians  who  call  their  method  “historical-critical.”  Some  literary  critics  make  a 
virtue  out  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  dealing  with  the  historical  fundamentum 
in  re  and  term  any  concern  for  past  history  illegitimate  and  irrelevant.  But,  despite 
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all  the  obstacles,  this  concern  is  of  decisive  importance  not  only  for  historians  but 
also  for  believers. — D.J.H. 

389.  F.  Smyth-Florentin,  “Recherches  exegetiques  et  vie  des  communautes,” 
LumVie  22  (113,  73)  17-26. 

After  a  description  of  the  major  trends  in  the  “biblical  movement”  from  the  end 
of  World  War  II  to  the  present,  the  article  presents  general  considerations  on  the 
functions  of  biblical  exegesis  within  the  life  of  the  Christian  community. — D.J.H. 

390.  A.  C.  Thiselton,  “The  Use  of  Philosophical  Categories  in  New  Testament 
Hermeneutics,”  Churchman  87  (2,  73)  87-100. 

Certain  philosophical  categories  may  contribute  to  establishing  a  relationship 
between  the  horizons  of  the  NT  and  those  of  the  interpreter’s  experience  and 
conceptual  frame.  Existentialist  perspectives  can  help  the  interpreter  to  see  the 
inadequacy  of  the  more  static,  less  personal,  and  less  historical  conceptual  frame 
inherited  from  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Kant.  H.  G.  Gadamer’s  notions  of  the  herme¬ 
neutical  circle,  merging  horizons,  and  the  logic  of  question  and  answer  are  fruitful 
for  approaching  issues  of  NT  hermeneutics.  Linguistic  philosophy  provides  us  with 
tools  for  re-assessing  certain  conceptual  problems  and  for  elucidating  the  logical 
peculiarities  of  certain  first-person  utterances. — D.J.H. 

391.  A.  H.  van  Zyl,  “Redaksiegeskiedenis  en  Prediking”  [Redaction-History  and 
Preaching],  NedGerefTeolTyd  14  (2,  73)  114-125. 

In  the  “tradition-history”  of  materials  collected  in  a  specific  Bible  book,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  should  be  made  between  various  stages  in  this  process,  e.g.  the  transmission 
of  unconnected  traditions  as  an  earlier  phase  (F ormgeschichte)  and  redaction- 
history  as  the  final  phase.  The  latter  represents  in  fact  a  form  of  preaching,  and 
consequently  redaction-  and  tradition-historical  insights  can  render  an  important 
service  to  contemporary  preaching. — B.C.L. 

392.  0.  Wikmark,  “  Tn  welchem  Sinn  ist  die  Bibel  Gottes  Wort?’  Schwedische 
Diskussion  fiber  die  Autoritat  der  Schrift,”  KerDog  19  (3,  73)  254-266. 

A  commission  appointed  in  1964  by  the  Bishops’  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  ordination  of 
women  had  the  task  of  determining  in  what  sense  the  Bible  can  be  called  the  Word 
of  God.  Its  findings  were  published  under  the  title  Bibelsyn  och  bibelbruk  (1970). 
Three  main  theses  emerged.  (1)  The  question  of  the  historical  facticity  of  key 
biblical  events  cannot  be  avoided.  (2)  The  Bible’s  primary  function  is  as  a  means 
of  grace.  (3)  What  is  central  in  Scripture  must  be  distinguished  clearly  from  what 
is  peripheral.  The  center  is  Christ,  who  forgives  sin  and  confers  life.  Passages  most 
closely  related  to  this  core  of  Scripture  must  be  “re-addressed”  to  ever  new  situa¬ 
tions  and  broadened  in  their  application,  while  peripheral  matters  correspondingly 
diminish  in  importance. 

Criticisms  of  the  Commission’s  work  have  focused  on  several  points,  e.g.  the 
lack  of  ecumenical  perspective  and  the  emphasis  on  facticity.  There  is  a  real  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  latter  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  central  emphasis  on  the  Bible’s 
function  as  a  means  of  grace.  Further  investigation  is  needed  on  the  relation  of 
biblical  authority  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — J.R.M. 
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393.  J.  Duplacy  and  C.  M.  Martini,  “Bulletin  de  critique  textuelle  du  Nouveau 
Testament.  V  (lere  partie),”  Biblica  54  (1,  ’73)  79-114.  [Cf.  §  17-424.] 

After  remarks  on  bibliography  and  general  works,  this  installment  deals  primarily 
with  sources:  codicology,  paleography,  etc.;  the  Greek  MSS  of  the  NT;  the  MSS 
and  editions  of  the  versions;  and  citations.  Thirty-four  items  are  discussed  in  all. 
The  chronicle  gives  reports  on  eight  projects. 

394.  P.  Benoit,  “Nouvelle  note  sur  les  fragments  grecs  de  la  grotte  7  de  Qumran,” 
RevBib  80  (1,  73)  5-12,  plate  I.  [Cf.  §  17-823.] 

The  identifications  proposed  by  J.  O’Callaghan  [§§  17-828;  18-43]  of  7Q4,  frag¬ 
ment  2  of  7Q6,  7Q7 ,  7Q9,  7Q10  and  7Q15  with  NT  texts  are  examined  in  detail. 
Photographs  of  the  Qumran  texts  are  provided  on  the  plate.  The  results  of  the 
examination  prove  to  be  negative.  O’Callaghan  has  not  proved  his  thesis:  (1)  many 
of  his  readings  seem  dubious,  even  impossible;  (2)  the  certain  letters  are  few  in 
number  and  are  not  significant  enough  to  demand  the  restorations  which  he  makes ; 
(3)  he  frequently  has  to  rely  on  peculiar  orthographies  or  non-attested  variant 
readings. — D  .J.H. 

395.  B.  Noack,  “Note  om  pastaede  stumper  af  Det  nye  Testamente  i  Qumran” 
[Notes  on  the  Supposed  NT  Fragments  at  Qumran],  DanskT eolTids  36  (2, 
73)  152-155. 

The  letters  identified  by  J.  O’Callaghan  [§  17-24]  are  sparse  and  lack  certitude, 
and  their  numbering  remains  unequal.  In  order  to  affirm  the  presence  of  NT  texts 
at  Qumran  at  that  time,  one  would  need  more  convincing  proof.  Possibly  new 
excavations  will  open  up  the  question  again.  In  an  appendix,  notice  is  taken  of  the 
subsequent  articles  by  O’Callaghan  [§§  17-828 — 829]  and  the  critiques  of  J.  Varda- 
man  [§  17-431],  C.  H.  Roberts  [§  17-429],  P.  Benoit  [§  17-823]  and  M.  Baillet 
[§  17-822].— L.-M.D. 

396.  A.  C.  Urban,  “Observaciones  sobre  ciertos  papiros  de  la  cueva  7  de  Qumran,” 
RevQum  8  (2,  73)  233-251. 

J.  O’Callaghan  [§§  17-24,  828;  18-43]  has  put  before  scholars  reconstructions  of 
texts  and  identifications  of  some  Greek  fragments  from  Cave  7.  Nine  are  assigned 
to  the  NT ;  eight  are  examined  here.  We  cannot  conclude  that  these  papyri  are  NT 
texts;  some  of  them  at  least  can  be  identified  with  OT  texts.  (1)  7Q8  (according 
to  O’C,  Jas  1:23-24)  could  be  identified  with  Gen  34:24;  Num  22:38;  2  Sam  7:28; 
Isa  31:8-9;  54:17;  2  Macc  9:7;  Lk  17:33-34;  2  Cor  12:6;  Mt  3:15.  (2)  7Q6, 
fragment  1  (O’C,  Mk  4:28)  could  be  Isa  40:3-4  or  Ruth  2:12.  (3)  7Q6,  fragment  2 
(O’C,  Acts  27:38)  could  be  Num  10:34  or  Ps  58:16.  (4)  7Q7  (O’C,  Mk  12:17) 
could  be  Jdg  14:1;  1  Sam  19:1;  2  Chr  8:17;  Isa  40:12;  Mt  21:15;  Lk  2:1;  Jn 
17:1;  2  Jn  12;  Rev  17:6b-7.  (5)  7Q9  (O’C,  Rom  5:11-12)  could  be  Prov  7:22; 
Jer  32:20;  2  Cor  8:8.  (6)  7Q10  (O’C,  2  Pet  1:15)  could  be  Isa  45:23;  65:12; 
66:4;  2  Tim  2:17;  Acts  22:5.  (7)  7Q15  (O’C,  Mk  6:48)  could  be  Josh  6:26-27. 
(8)  7Q4  (O’C,  1  Tim  3:16;  4:1,  3)  could  be  Num  14:23-24.  O’C  made  his  identi¬ 
fications  with  varying  degrees  of  confidence,  but  the  alternatives  here  are  almost 
always  presented  without  modification  of  the  text. — A.R.C.L. 
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397.  E.  J.  Vardaman,  “The  Gospel  of  Mark  and  ‘The  Scrolls/”  CliristToday  17 
(25,  73)  1284-87. 

Arguments  against  J.  O’Callaghan’s  identification  [§  17-24]  of  Greek  fragments 
from  Qumran  Cave  7  with  texts  from  Mk.  (1)  The  traditional  text  of  Mk  has  to 
be  changed  considerably  to  identify  7Q5  and  fragment  1  of  7Q6  with  Mk  6:52-53 
and  4:28  respectively.  (2)  There  is  not  enough  writing  preserved  on  any  of  the 
Greek  papyri  to  make  any  assured  identifications.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  papyri 
come  from  Qumran  makes  it  improbable  that  they  have  any  connection  with  early 
Christian  writings.  (4)  The  exact  date  of  the  papyri  is  not  known  conclusively. 
(5)  There  still  remain  uncertainties  concerning  the  accurate  reading  of  7Q5;  an 
alternative  reading  is  suggested. — D.J.H. 

398.  J.  W.  March  and,  “On  the  Gotica  Veronensia,”  NTStud  19  (4,  73)  465-468. 

Corrections  and  supplementary  remarks  to  G.  W.  S.  Friedrichsen’s  study  of  the 
marginal  notes  in  Gothic  found  in  the  Veronese  (Biblioteca  Capitolare)  MS  LI 
(49)  [§  7-436]. 

399.  M.  McNamara,  “Hiberno-Latin  Biblical  Studies:  I.  An  Addendum,”  IrTheol 
Quart  40  (4,  73  )  364-367. 

Additions  and  corrections  to  the  author’s  survey  of  Hiberno-Latin  biblical  studies 
[§  17-434]. 

Biblical  Linguistics  and  Translation 

400.  D.  S.  Deer,  “More  about  the  Imperatival  hina”  BibTrans  24  (3,  73)  328- 
329. 

In  dealing  with  the  imperatival  hina  in  the  NT,  W.  G.  Morrice  [§  17-442] 
discusses  nineteen  passages,  but  he  fails  to  mention  sixteen  more  NT  passages 
referred  to  in  the  literature  as  possible  instances. — D.J.H. 

401.  J.  Jeremias,  “Zum  nicht-responsorischen  Amen,”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (1-2,  73) 
122-123. 

Several  recent  attempts  to  find  evidence  of  a  Jewish  use  of  the  non-responsory 
“amen,”  i.e.  as  introducing  a  statement,  are  found  to  be  inconclusive.  They  rest  on 
unsupported  emendation,  failure  to  recognize  that  in  context  the  word  is  a  response 
to  a  previous  statement,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  failure  to 
recognize  Christian  influence  on  the  language  of  the  long  recension.  The  introduc¬ 
tory  use  of  “amen”  is  unique  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus. — G.W.M. 

402.  G.  M.  Lee,  “ Pantos  ‘perhaps’?”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (1-2,  73)  152. 

To  the  Coptic  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  suggestion  that  pantos  can 
sometimes  mean  “perhaps”  [ Museon  83  (1970)  137-138]  one  may  add  two  in¬ 
stances  from  the  Ethiopic  translation  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. — G.W.M. 

403.  D.  Luhrmann,  “Pistis  im  Judentum,”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (1-2,  73)  19-38. 

With  unusual  consistency  the  LXX  translates  forms  of  the  ’mn  stem  with  forms 
of  the  Greek  stem  pist-.  But  what  presuppositions  underlie  this  choice  of  words? 
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There  was  no  religious  usage  common  to  both  word  groups:  though  man’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God  in  the  OT  can  be  expressed  with  ’mn,  there  is  no  corresponding 
use  of  pist-  in  contemporary  Greek,  despite  the  widely  accepted  attempt  of  R.  Reit- 
zenstein  to  demonstrate  one.  Similarly,  no  common  technical  juridical  usage  under¬ 
lies  both  word  groups.  In  the  LXX  pist  is  and  pisteuein  are  “meaning  loan-words,” 
deriving  new  meaning  from  what  they  translate.  The  basic  meaning  is  “fidelity” 
( Treue ).  Among  Jewish  writers  of  Greek  the  word  group  is  not  common  in  the 
LXX  sense,  and  Josephus,  for  example,  does  not  use  it  to  imply  anything  like 
“faith.”  But  Philo  moves  in  this  direction  when  he  adopts  pistis  to  designate  the 
specific  character  of  Judaism,  its  supreme  virtue.  The  tendency  toward  this  usage 
can  also  be  observed  in  Sirach,  Wisdom  and  4  Maccabees.  It  is  this  inner  Jewish 
tradition,  and  not  the  context  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  which  stands  behind 
the  Christian  use  of  pistis  and  pisteuein  both  in  Paul  and  very  differently  in 
Hebrews. — G.W.M. 

404.  J.  Pathrapankal,  “‘You  Shall  Be  My  Witnesses/”  ClerMon  3 7  (5,  73) 
184-197. 

While  the  legal  characteristics  of  witnessing  noticeable  in  classical  Greek  and 
the  LXX  still  continue  in  the  NT,  the  concept  takes  on  a  typically  Christian  mean¬ 
ing  in  Lk-Acts  where  the  facts  witnessed  to  are  the  facts  concerning  the  history 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  especially  his  resurrection.  In  Acts  the  Twelve  bear  witness 
by  words,  signs  and  sufferings.  In  Jn  and  1  Jn  the  witness  is  primarily  to  the  nature 
and  significance  of  Jesus’  person  and  has  to  do  with  receiving  a  direct  impression 
of  the  glory  of  Jesus  as  the  only  begotten  one  of  the  Father.  In  Rev  martys  is 
applied  to  those  who  prove  the  ultimate  seriousness  of  their  witness  by  suffering 
death.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  martys  came  to  be  used  solely  as  a 
technical  term  for  the  act  of  bearing  witness  to  Christ  by  the  shedding  of  one’s 
blood. — D.J.H. 

405.  A.  Vicent,  “El  valor  atenuado  de  dio  kai  =  (‘por  eso  en  cierto  modo’)  dentro 
y  fuera  del  N.  T.,”  EstB'ib  32  (1,  73  )  57-76. 

The  difficulty  of  interpreting  Lk  1:35b  centers  above  all  on  the  connective  dio 
kai.  Most  exegetes  see  in  the  kai  an  intensification  of  the  causal  value  of  dio.  The 
combination  does  constitute  a  sui  generis  semantic  structure  and  it  could  and  should 
be  translated  “for  this  reason  in  a  certain  way,”  “up  to  a  certain  point,”  “in  a  sort 
of  way.”  To  justify  this  translation  other  NT  passages  are  cited  (Acts  24:25-26; 
Rom  4:22;  2  Cor  1:20;  Heb  11:11-12;  13:11,  etc.).  Examples  from  secular  Greek 
usage  in  Plato,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Epictetus,  etc.  are  also  cited.  Then  an  analogy 
is  pointed  out  with  hoste  kai  as  a  limitative  qualification  in  Plato,  Aristophanes 
and  Xenophon.  The  examination  of  this  attenuating  value  of  dio  kai  would  necessi¬ 
tate  a  revision  of  the  exegesis  of  other  NT  loci,  among  which  is  that  of  the  Christo- 
logical  hymn  in  Phil  2:5-11. — S.B.M. 


406.  O.  Knoch,  “Auf  dem  Weg  zu  einer  deutschen  Vulgata.  Die  deutsche  Ein- 
heitsiibersetzung  der  Bibel  vor  dem  Abschluss,”  HerdKorr  27  (10,  73) 
529-535.  [Cf.  §  17-839.] 
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A  statement  of  the  goals  of  the  German  Einheitsiibersetzung,  a  description  of 
how  it  was  produced,  and  a  review  of  the  early  critical  reaction  to  the  NT  volume. 

407r.  Traduction  occumenique  dc  la  Bible.  Edition  integrate ,  Nouveau  Testament 
(Paris:  Cerf,  1972),  826  pp. 

P.-£.  Langevin,  “Le  Nouveau  Testament  de  la  traduction  oecumenique  de  la 
Bible,”  LavThcolPhil  29  (3,  73)  257-272. — The  publication  of  this  translation  is 
an  historic  event  for  NT  exegesis  as  well  as  for  the  union  of  Christians.  The  article 
describes  the  origins  of  the  project,  its  organization  and  its  basic  principles.  There 
follows  a  discussion  of  the  introductions  to  the  individual  books,  the  notes  to  the 
text,  and  the  translation.  This  latter  is  illustrated  by  Mt  1:22;  1  Thes  1:9-10;  and 
1  Tim  3:14-15,  using  the  Greek  text  and  comparing  the  TOB  with  the  Bible  de 
Jerusalem  version. — S.B.M. 


Bulletins 

408.  M.  Bouttier,  “Bulletin  de  Nouveau  Testament,”  EtudTfieolRel  48  (2,  73) 
207-232.  [Cf.  §  17-848.] 

This  part  of  the  bulletin  takes  up  works  on  the  epistles  and  on  the  ambiance  of 
the  NT  (apocalyptic  and  Nag  Hammadi)  as  well  as  the  collected  essays  of  R. 
Bultmann,  E.  Kasemann,  and  H.  Koester  and  J.  M.  Robinson. 

409.  R.  J.  Clifford,  “New  Books  on  the  Bible,”  America  129  (17,  73)  405-412. 

Summaries  and  evaluations  of  19  recently  published  books  (all  in  English) 
which  are  concerned  with  various  aspects  of  OT  and  NT  study. 

410.  K.  Grayston,  “Foreign  Theological  Literature:  1972-73.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  ExpTimes  84  (10,  73  )  296-300. 

Comments  on  books  and  periodicals  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  NT  study 
which  have  been  published  in  continental  Europe  during  1972-73. 

411.  A.  J.  Tkacik,  “Recent  Biblical  Study,”  AmBenRev  24  (4,  73)  407-433. 

Descriptions  of  and  comments  on  some  70  books  (almost  all  in  English) 
published  between  1968  and  1973.  Among  the  dominant  concerns  of  these  studies 
are  the  utility  of  salvation-history  as  the  framework  for  biblical  theology,  the 
hermeneutical  question  and  the  interpreter’s  objectivity,  the  Christian  interpretation 
of  the  OT,  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Christ  of  faith,  and  the  “canon  within  the 
canon.” — D.J.H. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  (General) 

412.  H.  C.  Kee,  “Aretalogy  and  Gospel,”  JournBibLit  92  (3,  73)  402-422. 

The  term  “aretalogy”  carries  with  it  no  suggestion  of  a  fixed  literary  form,  nor 
is  it  used  of  human  beings  with  the  aim  of  apotheosizing  them.  It  is  simply  a 
report  about  the  dytiatnois  or  aretai  of  a  god  and  is  so  used  from  the  4th  century 
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B.C.  onwards.  In  the  search  for  a  literary  genre  known  as  aretalogy  in  which 
is  portrayed  a  miracle-worker  who  suffers  martyrdom,  the  paradigm  for  the  form 
(Socrates)  works  no  miracles;  in  the  one  witness  in  which  the  pattern  in  all  its 
details  is  supposed  to  be  found  (Philostratus’  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana )  the 
hero  has  no  martyrdom.  It  is  not  proper  to  argue  that,  because  miracle  stories  in 
aretalogies  are  supposed  to  portray  theioi  andres,  the  intention  of  the  Gospels’ 
miracle  tradition  is  to  represent  Jesus  as  a  theios  aner.  The  aim  of  a  miracle  story 
is  a  function  of  the  use  to  which  the  story  is  put  rather  than  something  that 
inheres  in  the  miracle  story  as  such.  The  primary  function  of  the  Markan  miracle 
material — though  by  no  means  the  exclusive  function — is  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus 
is  the  agent  for  defeat  of  the  demonic  powers  and  for  the  establishment  of  the 
divine  rule.  For  the  overall  pattern  of  a  Gospel,  Mark  had  no  precedent. — D.J.H. 

Jesus 

413.  M.  Adinolfi,  “Appunti  su  la  scienza  e  la  coscienza  di  Gesu,”  BibOr  14  (4-5, 
72)  181-193. 

Modern  Christological  developments  have  their  roots  in  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers 
and  center  upon  two  texts,  Lk  2:5  (Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom)  and  Mk  13:32 
(he  did  not  know  the  day  or  the  hour  of  his  second  coming).  Among  the  exegetes 
and  the  Fathers  there  are  two  main  interpretations.  Holding  that  ignorance  is  the 
consequence  of  original  sin,  Augustine  logically  excludes  ignorance  from  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  identifying  ignorance  as  a  limitation  of 
human  nature  like  hunger,  thirst,  or  weariness,  claims  that  Jesus  assumed  this 
shortcoming  and  did  not  know  certain  facts  which  were  of  no  consequence  for 
his  mission. 

Allied  to  the  problem  of  ignorance  is  that  of  growth  in  consciousness  of  his 
mission.  Several  recent  Catholic  exegetes  maintain  there  was  such  a  development 
in  Jesus  and  cite  Jesus’  change  in  regard  to  his  “hour”  (Jn  2)  and  his  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  (Jn  7:1-10)  as  manifestations  of  an  advance. — J.J.C. 

414.  M.  Adinolfi,  “Gesu  e  il  matrimonio.  Riflessioni  sui  testi  evangelici,”  BibOr 
14  (1,  72)  13-29. 

The  NT  texts  regarding  marriage  are  examined  in  the  light  of  recent  studies, 
particularly  those  by  Roman  Catholics.  Matrimony  is  something  transitory,  sacred, 
characterized  by  love  in  which  both  partners  have  equal  rights,  and  the  NT 
indicates  it  is  monogamous.  The  question  of  its  indissolubility  has  been  much 
discussed.  While  Jesus  taught  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  many  ask  whether 
the  innocent  party  in  case  of  adultery  should  not  be  allowed  to  remarry.  J.  Moingt 
holds  that  all  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  century,  except  Jerome  and  Augustine,  allowed 
the  innocent  party  to  remarry,  a  conclusion  strongly  contested  by  H.  Crouzel. 
Others,  viewing  the  prohibition  of  remarriage  as  one  of  the  antitheses  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  point  to  the  prohibition  of  oaths,  which  from  other  evidence 
is  not  absolute,  and  they  suggest  that  indissolubility  may  be  an  ideal  realized  by 
grace.  All,  however,  agree  that  the  New  Law  gives  the  new  heart,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  observe  what  would  naturally  be  beyond  man’s  strength.  [“Errata- 
corrige,”  BibOr  14  (3,  72)  118,  corrects  two  major  typographical  errors.] — J.J.C. 
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415.  A.  W.  Argyle,  “Greek  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  New  Testament 
Times,”  NTStud  20  (1,  73  )  87-89. 

S.  Krauss’s  list  of  Greek  loanwords  taken  over  into  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
ranges  over  many  aspects  of  Jewish  society  and  occupations.  Tradesmen  such 
as  carpenters  as  well  as  fishermen  and  civil  servants  would  need  to  know  Greek. 
A  crowd  in  Galilee  would  almost  certainly  include  Greek-speaking  Gentiles,  and 
Jesus  may  have  addressed  them  in  Greek.  The  word  hypokrites,  which  occurs  only 
on  the  lips  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  has  no  satisfactory  Aramaic 
equivalent.  It  is  probable  that  Jesus  was  really  speaking  Greek  not  only  in  his 
use  of  hypokrites  but  also  in  the  other  words  of  his  teaching  when  doing  so  in 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles. — D.J.H. 

416.  A.  Auer,  “Siinde  und  Vergebung  in  der  Botschaft  Jesu  (2.  Teil),”  KathGed 
29  (2-3,  73  )  76-79.  [Cf.  §  18-61.] 

The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  messianic  gift  of  salvation  which  Jesus  presents 
to  men.  In  many  parables  there  is  mention  of  forgiveness  and  of  returning  to 
community  with  God;  in  Mk  2:1-12  and  Lk  7:36-50  there  are  explicit  references 
to  forgiveness  of  sins  through  Jesus.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  was  practiced  in  the 
early  church;  indeed,  belonging  to  the  community  brought  about  forgiveness.  The 
article  concludes  with  observations  on  the  implications  of  these  aspects  of  Jesus’ 
preaching  for  the  present. — D.J.H. 

417.  M.  Avanzo,  “Jesus  en  el  Israel  de  hoy,”  RevistBib  35  (2,  73)  105-114. 

The  article  reviews  the  recent  work  of  a  lawyer  (H.  Cohn),  a  journalist  (S. 
Ben-Chorin),  and  a  professor  (D.  Flusser).  They  represent  three  distinct  points 
of  view  in  the  current  attempts  in  Israel  to  reintegrate  Jesus  into  Judaism. — S.B.M. 

418r.  S.  F.  G.  Brandon,  Jesus  and  the  Zealots  [cf.  NTA  12,  p.  133;  §  15-462r]. 

O.  Cullmann,  Jesus  et  les  revolutionnaires  de  son  temps  (Neuchatel: 

Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1970)  [cf.  NTA  15,  p.  117;  §  16-789r]. 

G.  R.  Edwards,  Jesus  and  the  Politics  of  Violence  [cf.  NTA  16,  pp.  369- 
370]. 

H.-R.  Weber,  “Liberateur  ou  prince  de  la  paix?”  PtudTheolRel  48  (3,  73) 
317-349. — A  survey  of  opinions  concerning  the  origin  and  importance  of  the 
Zealots  in  lst-century  Palestine,  along  with  summaries  and  critiques  of  three 
studies  dealing  with  Jesus’  attitude  toward  this  group.  (1)  While  Brandon’s  work 
is  a  remarkable  attempt  at  situating  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  political  realities  of 
his  time,  critics  have  drawn  attention  to  the  many  questionable  or  even  false 
deductions,  the  a  priori  exegesis,  the  subjectivity  of  criteria  for  judging  the 
authenticity  or  inauthenticity  of  Jesus’  words,  and  the  influence  of  Brandon’s  own 
experiences  as  a  military  chaplain  upon  his  portrait  of  Jesus.  (2)  H.  M.  Kuitert 
accepts  Cullmann’s  basic  thesis  that  Jesus’  eschatological  radicalism  gave  priority 
to  personal  conversion,  but  makes  the  point  that  eschatological  radicalism  should 
lead  to  an  attitude  of  political  and  social  engagement.  To  say  that  Jesus  opposed 
the  Zealots  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  he  was  not  a  revolutionary.  (3) 
Edwards  stresses  the  relevance  of  the  NT  for  today  and  makes  use  of  current 
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exegetical  and  historical  scholarship  (though  there  are  serious  gaps  in  his  cover¬ 
age),  but  he  tends  to  deal  with  the  evidence  from  the  assumption  that  Jesus  was 
the  model  of  the  non-violent  man. 

The  debate  about  Jesus  and  the  Zealots  has  reawakened  interest  in  the  question 
of  the  historical  Jesus,  has  helped  us  to  view  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  political 
powers  of  his  day,  has  shown  that  none  of  the  popular  descriptions  of  Jesus 
(Zealot,  freedom-fighter,  prince  of  peace,  wonder-worker,  rabbi  or  political  agita¬ 
tor)  really  corresponds  to  his  message  or  the  way  of  action  which  he  taught,  and 
has  raised  for  Christians  today  many  questions  about  violence  and  non-violence. 
— D.J.H. 

419.  C.  Castro  Tello,  “La  Oracion  de  Jesus,”  InstSupEstEclLibAn  1  (71-72) 
139-170. 

Having  examined  the  NT  data  about  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  its  relation  to  Jewish 
tradition,  its  content  and  its  various  aspects,  the  paper  then  turns  its  attention  to 
the  basic  theological  problems  arising  therefrom.  The  problems  are  taken  up 
under  three  principal  themes:  the  submission  of  Jesus  to  the  Father  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  incarnation  and  his  sacerdotal  function  of  mediator;  the  hope  of 
Jesus  and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  “immediate  vision”;  and  the  two  wills 
of  Christ. — S.B.M. 

420.  H.  Conzelmann,  “Ergebnisse  wissenschaftlich-theologischer  Forschung? 
Neue  Taschenbficher  fiber  Jesus,”  Evangelische  Erzieher  23  (11,  71)  452- 
462. 

Descriptions  of  and  comments  on  eight  books  about  Jesus  published  in  German 
between  1965  and  1970. 

421.  G.  Fau,  “Jesus  et  les  Zelotes,”  CahCercErnRen  21  (81,  73)  28-37. 

The  article  examines  J.  Lehmann’s  Dossier  Jesus  (1972),  which,  after  a  few 
retouches  of  the  evidence  we  have  about  the  Zealots,  tries  to  link  Jesus  to  them. 
But  L’s  arguments  intentionally  avoid  all  that  is  contrary  to  his  hypothesis.  The 
difficulties  raised  against  L’s  arguments  suffice  to  disprove  the  Jesus-Zealot  thesis. 
—S.B.M. 

422.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “The  Virginal  Conception  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament,” 
TheolStud  34  (4,  73)  541-575. 

The  article  explains  the  varied  background  of  the  recent  discussion  among  Roman 
Catholics,  surveys  the  discussion  briefly  in  order  to  highlight  the  problem,  con¬ 
siders  the  NT  data  on  the  virginal  conception,  and  suggests  a  mode  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  may  prove  acceptable.  The  “open”  character  of  the  assertion  of  the 
virginal  conception  of  Jesus  by  Mary  in  the  NT  is  seen  in  (1)  the  isolated 
declaration  of  it  in  the  annunciation  scenes  of  Mt  and  Lk  over  against  the  silence 
of  the  rest  of  the  NT  data,  which  raises  the  question  whether  it  was  really  a 
matter  of  Christian  faith  “from  the  beginning”;  (2)  the  different  treatment  of 
the  matter  in  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  annunciation  scenes,  where  it  is  clearly 
asserted  in  the  former  and  only  possibly  and  figuratively  so  in  the  latter;  (3) 
the  hesitation  about  whether  it  is  affirmed  as  a  historical  fact  or  asserted  as  a 
theologoumenon  to  support  some  affirmation  of  faith. — D.J.H. 
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423.  J.  G.  Griffiths,  “Zealot  and  Para-Zealot,”  NTStud  19  (4,  73)  483-485. 

S.  G.  F.  Brandon’s  distinction  between  Zealot  and  para-Zealot  [§  16-82]  proves 
to  have  very  little  substance  to  it.  Indeed,  a  great  part  of  Brandon’s  Jesus  and 
the  Zealots  (1967)  is  concerned  with  showing  that  ideologically  Jesus  was  at  one 
with,  or  very  close  to,  the  Zealots.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  sound  NT 
evidence  suggests  that  Jesus  differed  basically  from  the  Zealots  in  his  rejection 
of  armed  resistance,  although  he  shared  with  them  a  deep  concern  for  the  future 
of  Israel. — D.J.H. 

424.  H.  A.  Guy,  “Did  Jesus  call  himself  the  Son  of  Man?”  Modern  Free 
Churchman  91  (70)  30-34. 

There  is  no  real  ground  for  supposing  that  Jesus  meant  himself  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  an  eschatological  context.  But  the  early  church  assumed 
that  he  did  and  so  substituted  “Son  of  Man”  for  “I”  in  his  personal  statements. 
These  represent  an  adaptation  of  his  words  rather  than  his  own  statements.  Jesus’ 
use  of  the  title  was  confined  to  the  eschatological  expectation.-r-D.J.H. 

425.  F.  Hahn,  “Die  Frage  nach  dem  historischen  Jesus,”  TrierTheolZeit  82 
(4,  73)  193-205. 

The  problem  of  the  historical  Jesus  arises  because  of  two  conflicting  assumptions: 
the  sharp  modern  distinction  between  the  “Jesus  of  history”  and  the  “Christ  of 
faith,”  and  the  early  Christian  conviction  that  the  “earthly  Jesus”  and  the  “exalted 
Lord”  are  the  same.  The  impasse  reached  is  that  historical  investigation  yields  no 
picture  of  Jesus  which  is  not  somehow  embedded  in  the  faith  and  teaching  of  the 
ancient  church.  Primitive  Christianity  was  less  interested  in  the  past  than  in  its 
own  present  and  future.  To  ask  about  the  “historical  Jesus”  is  to  take  a  “step 
backward”  which  the  NT  does  not  take.  It  is  therefore  necessary  first  to  take 
the  “step  forward”  which  the  NT  does  take,  by  attempting  to  reconstruct  how  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  found  its  continuing  expression  in  the  post-resurrection 
community.  This  can  be  done,  for  example,  by  showing  how  Jesus’  announcement 
of  the  presence  of  salvation  takes  a  new  form  in  the  church’s  proclamation  of  his 
ascension  and  saving  lordship. — J.R.M. 

426.  H.  W.  Hoehner,  “Chronological  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  Part  I:  The 
Date  of  Christ’s  Birth,”  BiblSac  130  (4,  73)  338-351. 

It  is  clear  that  Jesus  was  born  before  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  in  March/ 
April  of  4  B.C.  and  after  the  census  which  probably  was  taken  some  time  between 
6  and  4  B.C.  Other  chronological  information  in  the  Gospels  leads  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  was  born  in  the  winter  of  5/4  B.C.  Although  the  exact  date  cannot 
be  known,  either  December  of  5  B.C.  or  January  of  4  B.C.  is  most  reasonable. 
—D.J.H. 

427.  R.  Latourelle,  “  Authenticity  historique  des  miracles  de  Jesus:  Essai  de 
criteriologie,”  Gregorianum  54  (2,  73)  225-262. 

Within  the  contemporary  framework  of  the  critical  work  of  exegetes  and 
theologians,  of  philosophers  and  historians  of  religion,  the  believer  is  faced  with 
the  question  of  testing  the  historical  consistency  of  the  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus’ 
miracles.  Such  verification  is  possible  on  three  levels:  (1)  that  of  global  historicity; 
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(2)  that  of  strict  criteriology,  applying  to  the  miracles  the  criteria  of  historical 
authenticity;  and  (3)  that  of  particular  pericopes.  The  place  occupied  by  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  (31%  of  Mk)  indicates  that  something  must  have 
taken  place  which  requires  examination.  Christ  made  himself  known  by  his  deeds 
no  less  than  by  his  words.  The  criteria  applicable  to  such  deeds  are  those  of 
multiple  attestation,  of  discontinuity,  of  conformity,  and  of  necessary  explanation. 
Other  lesser  criteria  such  as  the  language  and  behavior  of  Jesus  are  applicable  here 
too.  When  all  these  criteria  are  applied,  especially  to  Mk  and  Q  and  to  Jn,  then 
the  accumulated  facts  require  some  explanation.  If  we  admit  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  all  becomes  clear  and  intelligible;  else,  all  remains  enigmatic 
and  inexplicable.  What  is  intelligible  is  that  in  Jesus  Christ  being,  words  and 
deeds  are  all  of  the  same  grandeur.  The  only  sufficient  reason  for  all  this  is  the 
reality  of  the  Father’s  Son  present  in  our  midst  with  the  power  of  God. — S.B.M. 

428.  C.  Maignial,  “Breves  notations  sur:  Le  mythisme  dans  l’histoire  des  religions 
et  devant  la  foi,”  CahCercErnRen  21  (82,  73)  2-15. 

In  response  to  the  criticism  of  G.  Ory  and  G.  Fau  [§§  18-75 — 76]  one  must  not 
confuse  the  representations  of  Jesus  produced  in  each  age  with  the  person  known  to 
history,  who  can  be  used  to  support  them.  The  mythistes  were  the  ones  who  moved 
from  “You  cannot  isolate  Jesus”  to  “It  is  useless  to  look  for  him”  to  “There  never 
was  a  Jesus.”  But  they  ultimately  played  into  the  hands  of  the  church,  because  to  in¬ 
sist  on  the  non-existence  of  Jesus  pushes  the  sceptics  towards  the  “classic,”  orthodox 
explanations  of  Jesus.  The  way  a  myth  is  formed  is  every  bit  as  important  as  its 
relation  to  the  real.  What  is  essential  then  is  not  to  agree  that  Jesus  is  a  myth  but 
to  know  how  the  myth  came  to  be  formed.  All  the  gods,  including  Jesus,  are 
considered  an  intrusion  of  the  “religious”  into  history.  To  study  them  as  such  is, 
therefore,  the  most  realistic  and  scientific  approach. — S.B.M. 

429.  G.  Marchesi,  “La  coscienza  ‘dialogica’  di  Gesu,”  RassTeol  14  '( 2 ,  73) 
108-126. 

The  views  of  K.  Rahner  and  B.  Lonergan  on  Jesus’  consciousness  are  presented 
and  found  to  be  insufficiently  concerned  with  his  relation  to  the  Father.  The 
consciousness  of  Jesus  may  be  understood  in  two  ways,  either  as  his  reflex  human 
knowledge  of  his  divine  sonship  or  as  Jesus’  experience  of  his  human  knowledge 
of  his  mission  in  relation  to  the  Father  and  in  the  setting  and  circumstances  of  his 
time.  In  this  latter  definition  Jesus’  consciousness  is  not  self-centered,  not  an 
ecstatic  contemplation  of  the  Word.  Instead,  the  object  of  his  knowledge  is  the 
Father.  This  dialogical  consciousness  is  well  brought  out  in  the  NT,  e.g.  Jn  5 
(the  dialogue  with  the  Father)  ;  Jn  1:1  speaks  of  the  Word  as  turned  toward  the 
Father,  and  because  Jesus  says  the  amen  to  the  Father,  one  can  speak  of  his  faith 
as  full  confidence  in  the  Father.  [The  present  article  is  part  of  a  doctoral  thesis 
being  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome.] — J.J.C. 

430.  G.  Ory,  “Jesus-Christ  appartient-il  au  mythe  ou  a  l’histoire  des  faits  reels?” 
CahCercErnRen  21  (81,  73)  1-27. 

A  detailed  summary  of  L.  Rougier’s  arguments  in  Genhe  des  Dogmes  concludes 
with  R’s  alternative  options:  one  can  see  in  Jesus  a  man  among  men  whom  God 
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glorified  by  raising  from  the  dead,  or  one  can  see  in  him  a  God  who  took  the 
appearance  of  man.  Either  option  is  tenable.  What  is  untenable  is  that  Jesus  is 
both  God  and  man.  Rougier  opts  for  the  first  alternative;  but  the  present  author, 
for  the  second. — S.B.M. 

431.  L.  Rougier,  “Le  mythisme  face  a  la  logique,”  CahCercErnR.cn  21  (82,  73) 

16-21. 

G.  Ory  [cf.  preceding  abstract]  cites  H.  Bergson’s  epistemological  principle  that 
“there  is  no  conceivable  way  to  prove  experimentally  the  impossibility  of  a  fact.” 
This,  of  course,  is  simply  false.  Realizing  the  inherent  contradictions  in  the  books 
of  the  NT,  the  mythistes  try  to  establish  an  order  of  composition  based  on  the 
primitive  myth  of  a  god  who  becomes  man  progressively.  Thus  the  NT  books 
affirming  the  divinity  of  Christ  antedate  those  that  stress  his  humanity.  Here  the 
primacy  of  Mk  among  the  Gospels  and  of  Gal  in  the  epistles  confute  the  theory. 
Ory  inverts  the  order  of  succession,  Judaeo-Christianity  followed  by  pagan- 
Christianity,  accepted  by  all  the  historians.  Moreover,  if  all  the  NT  writings  are 
mythic,  why  the  zeal  to  track  down  the  interpolations  in  them?  Thus,  unwittingly, 
the  mythistes  often  provide  powerful  arguments  against  their  own  theories. — S.B.M. 

432.  R.  Van  Assche,  “Depasser  l’antinomie  mythe  ou  histoire?”  CahCercErnRen 
21  (82,  73  )  22-24. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  the  controversy  between  the  mythistes  and 
the  historicistes.  Paradoxically  enough,  they  agree  on  the  essentials:  the  oldest 
redactors  of  Christianity  did  not  know  the  earthly  Jesus;  the  Gospels  are  not 
historical  accounts;  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  not  a  historical  person. — S.B.M. 

433.  F.  Regner,  “Johannes  Weiss:  ‘Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes.’  Gegen 
eine  theologiegeschichtliche  fable  convenue,”  ZeitKirchGesch  84  (1,  73) 
82-92. 

There  is  no  tradition  of  an  “eschatological  school”  leading  from  Weiss’s  Die 
Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes  (1892,  1900)  to  A.  Schweitzer’s  program  of 
“thoroughgoing  eschatology.”  The  framework  of  the  Leben-J esu-F orschung  was 
the  presupposition  of  Weiss’s  book  and  of  its  reception  among  scholars.  Weiss 
himself  did  not  raise  the  great  either-or  (“either  eschatological  or  non-eschatologi- 
cal”)  ;  it  was  the  changed  presuppositions  of  scholars  some  thirty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  book  that  allowed  them  to  grasp  the  real  significance  of 
eschatology. — D.J.H. 

434.  H.  Schurmann,  “Zur  aktuellen  Situation  der  Leben-Jesu-Forschung,”  Geist 
Leb  46  (4,  73)  300-310. 

Skepticism  about  the  historical  Jesus  had  its  roots  in  the  state  of  historical 
research  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  and  in  the  kerygma-theology  of 
theologians  such  as  R.  Bultmann,  K.  Barth  and  F.  Gogarten.  Even  the  “new 
quest”  inaugurated  by  E.  Kasemann  remained  within  the  framework  of  existential 
interpretation.  The  “newest  quest,”  which  can  be  discerned  in  more  recent  studies 
of  the  historical  Jesus,  has  arisen  from  renewed  interest  in  historical  issues,  from 
broader  hermeneutical  perspectives,  and  from  the  psychological  and  social  conditions 
of  our  times. — D.J.H. 
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435.  J.  R.  Vidigal,  “Querigma  e  batismo  de  Jesus,”  RevistCultBib  9  (3-4,  72) 
36-51. 

The  baptism  of  Jesus  was  considered  an  important  part  of  the  mystery  of  Christ 
(Acts  1:21-22).  The  article  studies  the  baptism  as  a  vocation  (especially  in  Mt 
and  Mk),  as  an  unction  (especially  in  the  Lukan  writings)  and  as  a  witness 
(in  Jn).  It  concludes  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  relation  of  our  own  baptism 
to  the  mystery:  the  opening  of  the  heavens  as  a  sign  of  salvation  (Mk  16:16); 
the  coming  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  2:38);  the  divine  sonship  (Gal  3:26);  and  the 
anointing  of  the  baptized  (2  Cor  1:21). — S.B.M. 

Passion  and  Death 

436.  M.  Avanzo,  “El  arresto,  el  juicio  y  la  condena  de  Jesus.  Historia  y  presente,” 
RevistBib  35  (2,  73)  131-150. 

The  author  examines  the  various  elements  of  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  passion: 
the  conspirators  (the  high  priests,  the  scribes,  the  elders,  the  captains  of  the 
temple,  the  Pharisees,  and  Judas)  ;  the  trial  (at  Annas’  house,  at  Caiphas’,  before 
Herod,  and  before  Pilate)  ;  and  the  part  taken  by  the  people.  In  the  light  of  this 
examination  the  fate  of  Jesus  appears  far  nearer  to  the  unjust  fate  suffered  by 
others  in  past  history  and  in  our  own  day. — S.B.M. 

The  Resurrection 

437.  I.  Cisar,  “Risurrezione  di  Cristo:  realta  o  mito?  Recenti  discussioni  sulla  sua 
storicita,”  RassTeol  14  (3,  73)  191-211. 

This  survey  of  recent  research  on  the  resurrection  appraises  17  books  written  in 
English,  German,  French  and  Italian  and  published  between  1945  and  1973. 

438.  G.  Giavini,  “La  risurrezione  di  Gesu  come  problema  esegetico,”  ScuolCatt 
101  (3,  73  )  217-237. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  the  resurrection  in  the  NT,  the  exegete  has  to  deal 
with  the  available  data  on  a  literary  level  (what  the  text  says),  a  historical  level 
(what  history  the  text  presupposes),  and  the  existential  level  (what  value  the  text 
had  at  least  for  the  primitive  church).  The  three  levels,  though  distinct,  are 
neither  separate  nor  separable.  On  examination  of  the  literary  data,  in  their  pre- 
and  extra-Gospel  forms  (Rom  4:25;  1  Cor  15:1-11)  as  well  as  in  the  narrative 
accounts  (Mk  16;  Mt  28;  Lk  24;  Jn  20),  it  is  evident  that  the  traditions  in  both 
groups  are  speaking  of  a  new  reality,  of  Jesus’  passing  to  a  new  existence.  But 
can  the  exegete  get  back  to  the  first  Easter  morning?  Or  must  he  stop  at  the 
“witness”  of  the  primitive  church  to  this  tradition?  Must  the  exegete  at  least  ask 
how  the  rise  of  the  faith  of  the  primitive  church  can  be  humanly  explained?  The 
problems  raised  by  such  questions  remain  numerous  and  difficult,  but  they  do  not 
at  all  affect  “the  truth  concerning  the  things  of  which  you  have  been  informed” 
(Lk  1:4). —S.B.M. 

439r.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  Resurrection  de  Jesus  et  message  pascal  [cf.  §§  17-878r _ 

879r]. 

J.  Schmitt,  “Les  formulations  primitives  du  mystere  pascal,”  Biblica  54  (2,  73) 
273-280. — Summary.  The  uncited  Rom  l:3b-4a,  one  of  the  oldest  theological  frag- 
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merits  in  the  NT,  shows  that  both  the  idea  of  exaltation  and  the  language  of 
resurrection  were  found  in  the  Christological  vocabulary  of  the  early  church.  Un¬ 
like  the  verbs  of  resurrection,  the  vocabulary  of  exaltation  underwent  variations 
whose  interest  is  measured  precisely  by  their  secondary  character  (e.g.  hypsousthai, 
anolambanesthai,  doxazesthai,  etc.).  The  proper  nature  of  the  apparitions,  more¬ 
over,  is  well  delineated;  but  the  designation  of  the  Christophanies  as  “official”  and 
“private,”  as  “Jerusalem  type”  and  “Galilee  type,”  etc.  is,  to  say  the  least,  am¬ 
biguous.  It  does  not  really  support  the  comparison  with  the  traditional  distinction 
between  “collective”  and  “individual”  apparitions,  between  “recognition”  and 
“mission”  accounts. — S.B.M. 

440.  A.  Locatelli,  “  ‘£  risorto,  non  e  qui’  (Me.  16,6) :  La  risurrezione  di  Cristo  e 
anche  motivo  di  credibility, ”  ScuolCatt  101  (3,  73)  251-280. 

It  is  affirmed  nowadays  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  a  “proof”  but  only 
“the  object  of  faith.”  We  inquire  here  whether  and  how  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  a  “motive  of  credibility”  by  discussing  (1)  the  key  points  which  we  consider 
necessary  in  talking  about  credibility,  (2)  the  work  of  X.  Leon-Dufour,  and  (3)  the 
resurrection  itself.  In  this  last  part  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  seen  as  a  motive  of 
credibility  principally  because  it  is  a  message  proposed  with  “sure  signs.”  This 
point  raises  some  of  the  questions  (the  body  of  Jesus,  the  faith  of  the  witnesses, 
the  why  of  Acts  10:41)  discussed  in  Leon-Dufour’s  work. — S.B.M. 

441.  K.  L.  McKay,  “Some  Linguistic  Points  in  Marxsen’s  Resurrection  Theory,” 
ExpT imes  84  (11,  73)  330-332. 

Grammatical  observations  inspired  by  the  author’s  reading  of  W.  Marxsen’s  The 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (1970).  (1)  That  the  NT  writers  intended  to 
present  the  resurrection  as  a  definite  event  is  clear  from  their  description  of  it 
predominantly  with  aorist  verb  forms  and  specific  adverbial  phrases.  (2)  If  Marx- 
sen  is  convinced  that  the  relative  clauses  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  (e.g.  “who  ...  on 
the  third  day  rose  from  the  dead”)  are  mere  information  and  only  loosely  linked 
with  faith,  then  he  should  give  linguistic  evidence  that  this  is  both  possible  and 
probable  rather  than  simply  assert  it  as  fact.  (3)  If  he  has  evidence  that  ophthe 
was  ever  used  in  a  purely  mental  sense,  he  should  produce  it.  (4)  The  use  of  the 
perfect  heoraka  in  reference  to  the  post-resurrection  appearances  implies  that  the 
subject  is  being  presented  as  one  in  the  position  of  having  seen  and  is  presumably 
able  to  testify  to  that  fact.  (5)  In  dealing  with  me  mou  haptou  of  Jn  20:17  Marxsen 
has  not  observed  that  the  aspect  of  the  verb  is  imperfective  (so-called  “present”), 
showing  that  the  speaker  represents  it  as  a  process,  not  complete  action.  (6)  At 
some  points  he  fails  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  natural  selection  of  narra¬ 
tive  language;  at  others,  where  he  does  make  allowance,  he  does  not  draw  from 
the  context  all  the  relevant  details  of  information  before  applying  his  arguments 
from  other  sources. — D.J.H. 

442.  G.  Moioli,  “  ‘Realta’  della  risurrezione  di  Cristo  e  teologie.  (L’interrogativo 
bultmanniano  e  la  sua  discussione,  a  livello  teologico-sistematico,  in  campo 
protestante),”  ScuolCatt  101  (3,  73)  238-250. 

This  is  a  panoramic  presentation  of  the  attempts  of  systematic  theologians  to 
find  out  whether  and  how  it  is  relevant  to  affirm  the  “resurrection”  of  Jesus  of 
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Nazareth.  The  attempts  are  in  response  to  the  question  posed  by  R.  Bultmann, 
F.  Gogarten  and  W.  Marxsen.  Bultmann  explains  the  crucified-risen  Christ  in 
terms  of  the  “faith  that  comprehends  the  word  of  the  kerygma” ;  Gogarten,  in  terms 
of  the  obedience  of  Jesus  and  his  assumption  of  the  destiny  of  the  sinful  world;  and 
Marxsen,  in  terms  of  the  faith  of  the  disciples.  To  counter  such  views,  K.  Barth 
insists  on  Jesus  Christ  himself  as  the  point  of  departure.  The  NT,  Barth  insists, 
presents  the  resurrection  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  disciples’  faith  but  from 
that  of  God’s  action.  W.  Pannenberg  insists  on  the  historicity  of  the  resurrection, 
meaning  its  facticity.  Finally,  J.  Moltmann  stresses  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  a 
“proleptic”  event  but  with  a  promise  opened  to  the  future.  Thus,  the  affirmation  of 
the  reality  of  the  resurrection  presupposes  an  examination  of  our  own  historical 
consciousness. — S.B.M. 

443.  T.  Peters,  “The  Use  of  Analogy  in  Historical  Method,”  CathBibQuart  35 
(4,  73)  475-482. 

According  to  the  principle  of  analogy,  the  judgment  of  historical  probability 
can  be  made  only  if  we  presuppose  that  our  present  experience  is  analogous  to  that 
of  past  persons.  But  the  anthropocentric  presupposition  of  historicism  precludes 
the  realm  of  the  transcendent  before  an  examination  of  the  historical  evidence  has 
even  begun.  W.  Pannenberg  has  insisted  that  concentration  upon  the  dissimilarities 
and  particularities  of  historical  occurrences,  not  just  the  similarities,  is  equally  a 
vital  concern  for  the  working  historian.  The  inquirer  must  be  ready  to  encounter 
a  piece  of  evidence  that  will  itself  draw  a  limit  to  the  analogy  with  which  he  is 
working.  For  example,  there  are  no  formal  analogies  between  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  and  a  contemporary  experience  of  dead  men  rising.  Yet,  historical  research 
has  not  produced  any  convincing  evidence  that  the  event  of  Jesus’  resurrection  fits 
the  model  of  myth,  pure  legend  or  delusion.  There  is  room  for  the  historical 
credibility  of  the  resurrection  as  an  event  without  analogy. — D.J.H. 

444.  O.  Skrzypczak,  “O  Querigma  da  ressurreiqao,”  RevistCultBib  9  (3-4,  72) 
81-104. 

The  article  concentrates  on  the  form  and  content  of  the  primitive  Easter  message 
to  determine  its  various  stages  and  to  distinguish  the  different  concerns  of  the 
early  church  that  led  to  the  evolution  of  the  original  kerygma.  It  analyzes  the 
primitive  character  of  Peter’s  discourses  in  Acts  2:14-41  and  3:12-26.  In  these 
discourses  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  seen  as  the  culminating  action  of  God  and 
as  closely  linked  to  the  exaltation  and  the  messianic  dignity.  Then  the  article  takes 
up  the  various  elements  of  the  formula  in  1  Cor  15:3-7  and  concludes  with  an 
examination  of  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  empty  tomb,  the  apparitions  and  the 
apostolic  mission. — S.B.M. 

445.  E.  Tomaszewski,  “Zakres  metody  historycznej  w  badaniach  nad  zmar- 
twychwstaniem  Jezusa  na  tie  nowoczesnej  egzegezy  biblijnej  (The  Scope  of 
the  Historical  Method  in  the  Study  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  Light 
of  Modern  Biblical  Exegesis),”  StudTheolVars  11  (1,  73)  83-107. 

A  review  of  Catholic  (concern  with  “fact”)  and  Protestant  (concern  with  “mean- 
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ing”)  approaches  to  the  resurrection  convinces  one  that  only  the  fact  can  be 
subjected  to  critical  study  by  the  historical  method.  The  eschatological  character 
of  the  resurrection  lies  beyond  this  method. — J.P. 

446.  J.  Torris,  “Variations  catholiques  sur  la  resurrection  de  Jesus,”  CahCerc 
ErnRen  21  (81,  73)  38-40. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  change  of  attitude  among  Catholic  scholars  as  a  result 
of  Pius  XII’s  encyclical  of  1943,  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu.  The  change  is  illustrated 
by  views  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  is  based  on  X.  Leon-Dufour’s  bulletin  of 
1969  [§  14-825].— S.B.M. 

447.  T.  J.  van  Bavel,  “Verrijzenis:  Grondslag  of  object  van  het  geloof  in 
Christus?  (The  resurrection,  foundation  or  object  of  our  faith?),”  TijdTheol 
13  (2,  73)  133-144. 

If  indeed  one  assumes  in  an  unqualified  manner  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  purely  and  simply  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  then  one  implies  that 
an  unbridgeable  gap  exists  in  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
before  and  after  Easter.  Continued  thinking  along  these  lines  forces  one  to  conclude 
that  indeed  before  the  resurrection  an  authentic  faith  in  Jesus  was  impossible.  Yet 
even  before  the  paschal  event  men  offered  their  faith  to  Jesus.  What  sort  of  faith 
was  it? 

The  question  may  also  be  posed:  could  one  speak  of  an  (initial)  Christology 
already  existing  during  Jesus’  own  lifetime  and  ministry?  Under  the  rubric  “Chris¬ 
tology”  the  author  wishes  to  understand:  the  person  of  Jesus  himself  accepted  as 
the  bearer  of  God’s  gift  of  salvation.  On  the  basis  of  recent  exegetical  research 
and  dogmatic  reflection  (the  bearer  of  a  message  may  never  be  considered  in  a 
way  totally  abstracted  from  his  message)  one  can  safely  assume  that  even  before 
the  Pasch  a  Christological  belief  prevailed.  This  faith  centered  upon  the  divine 
authority  to  which  Jesus  lay  claim.  Perhaps  it  was  the  basis  or  impulse  for  the 
growing  “Son-of-Man  Christology.” 

This  position  does  not  render  the  resurrection  a  superfluous  event.  In  this  vision 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  remains  the  completion  and  indeed  the  perfection  of  his 
life,  to  which  it  also  lends  a  definitive  character.  The  message  of  the  resurrection 
bears  a  distinctive  content.  Within  the  confined  context  of  the  article  the  following 
points  are  made  and  considered  worthy  of  attention:  the  salvation  which  was  ini¬ 
tiated  during  Jesus’  earthly  ministry  remains  effective  in  the  present  time  and 
indeed  is  continued  by  the  faithful;  faith  in  Jesus’  resurrection  must  be  considered 
as  the  highest  possible  form  of  belief  in  God ;  the  unique  character  of  the  Christian 
resurrection  faith  is  that  the  resurrection  has  indeed  actually  happened  to  this  man 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This  also  has  relevance  for  our  “personal”  eschatological  ex¬ 
pectations. 

Thus  one  is  able  to  conclude  that  the  resurrection  may  not  be  considered  solely 
as  the  exclusive  foundation  nor  as  the  only  object  of  our  faith;  it  is  this  indeed, 
but  in  a  limited  sense.  Thus  one  is  presented  with  a  certain  relativization  of  the 
resurrection.  One  cannot  clarify  nor  express  the  content  of  faith  in  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  without  the  earthly  existence  of  Jesus.  [From  the  author’s  summary.] 
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Synoptics 

448.  C.  Blackman,  “Redaction  criticism:  End  in  itself  or  halfway  house?”  Stud 
Rel/SciRel  3  (2,  73)  97-105. 

The  tendency  today  with  many  scholars  is  to  be  so  occupied  with  the  redaction 
(i.e.  the  distinctive  approaches  of  the  Evangelists)  that  the  earlier  tradition  gets 
insufficient  appraisal  and  the  original  teaching  of  Jesus  is  relatively  unconsidered. 
But  the  achievement  of  Jesus  in  inaugurating  a  new  lease  on  life  for  Judaism  and 
preparing  for  Hellenistic  syncretism  a  new  universalism  is  far  greater  than  the 
literary  achievements  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke.  The  theologies  of  the  Gospel 
writers  are  ancillary  to  Jesus’  achievement  and  not  ends  in  themselves. — D.J.H. 

449.  M.  Bouttier,  “Les  paraboles  du  maitre  dans  la  tradition  synoptique,”  Rtud 
TheolRel  48  (2,  73)  175-195. 

The  unifying  criterion  for  the  parables  discussed  here  is  the  use  of  the  word 
kyrios  in  them.  The  themes  of  these  “kyrios  parables”  often  have  to  do  with  de¬ 
parture  and  return,  responsibility  and  fidelity,  temporary  absence  and  ultimate 
encounter.  Three  of  the  parables  are  common  to  the  Synoptics  (the  tenants,  the 
householder,  the  talents),  six  are  in  Q  (two  masters,  the  narrow  gate,  the  master 
of  the  harvest,  invitation  to  a  wedding  feast,  the  good  and  evil  servants,  and  the 
accounting  part  of  the  parable  of  the  talents),  six  are  proper  to  Mt  and  three  to  Lk. 
They  form  one  of  the  most  impressive  such  groups  in  the  Synoptic  tradition.  They 
are  parables  of  crisis.  The  master  in  them  is  not  to  be  allegorized.  He  is  the  master 
of  the  kingdom,  and  God  himself  is  the  awaited  visitor.  The  expectation  implies 
distance.  Moreover,  the  peculiar  quality  of  these  parables  in  the  NT  is  that  they 
open  the  way  for  a  theology  of  the  ascension  and  our  relation  to  Christ.  But  the 
idea  of  presence  is  not  thereby  eliminated,  for  future  expectation  rests  on  the  gospel 
proclaimed  today.  It  is  an  active  expectation  marked  by  “Watch !”  Consequently, 
the  parables  bear  witness  to  a  highly  developed  Christology.  The  ultimate  visitor 
is  he  who  is  already  come.  The  judge,  the  lord  of  the  harvest,  the  kyrios  is  de¬ 
lineated  in  these  parables. — S.B.M. 

450.  K.  P.  G.  Curtis,  “In  Support  of  Q,”  ExpTimes  84  (10,  73)  309-310. 

Taking  as  the  object  of  examination  those  passages  which  J.  C.  Hawkins  de¬ 
scribed  as  “very  probably  derived  from  Q”  or  “ascribable  to  Q  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  probability,”  and  which  B.  F.  Streeter  agreed  could  be  assigned  to  Q, 
and  using  the  lists  of  characteristic  language  collected  by  Hawkins,  the  following 
figures  were  obtained.  “Of  the  904  instances  of  Matthaean  words  or  phrases  in  the 
whole  of  Matthew’s  gospel,  152  occur  in  Q  passages,  and,  of  these,  34  (22.4  per 
cent.)  reappear  in  Luke.  Of  the  1,483  instances  of  Lukan  words  in  the  whole  of 
his  gospel,  180  occur  in  Q  passages,  and,  of  these,  45  (25  per  cent.)  reappear  in 
Matthew.  If  one  eliminates  the  words  which  Hawkins  places  in  brackets  as  being 
‘less  important  than  the  rest,  because  they  are  mainly  or  entirely  accounted  for  by 
the  subject  matter  and  therefore  give  little  or  no  indication  of  the  author’s  style’, 
new  figures  are  obtained.  The  number  of  Matthaean  words  in  Q  passages  is  now 
reduced  to  136  of  which  32  (23.5  per  cent.)  reappear  in  Luke,  and  the  number  of 
Lukan  words  in  Q  passages  is  reduced  to  168,  of  which  44  (26.2  per  cent.)  reappear 
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in  Matthew.  And  finally,  if  one  considers  only  those  words  which  Hawkins  marks 
with  an  asterisk  as  being  most  distinctive  of  the  Evangelists,  a  third  set  of  figures 
is  produced.  51  instances  of  words  distinctive  of  Matthew  occur  in  the  Q  passages, 
and,  of  these,  6  (11.8  per  cent.)  reappear  in  Luke;  and  53  instances  of  words 
distinctive  of  Luke  occur  in  Q  passages,  and,  of  these,  5  (9.4  per  cent.)  reappear 
in  Matthew/’  The  consistent  similarity  between  the  percentage  figures  for  Mt  and 
Lk  is  what  would  be  expected  on  the  Q  hypothesis,  but  is  a  considerable  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  any  theory  which  posits  a  direct  relationship  between  Mt  and  Lk. — D.J.H. 

451.  E(ric)  Fuchs,  “Trace  de  Dieu:  la  parabole,”  Bulletin  du  Centre  Protestant 
d’Ptudes  [Geneva]  25  (4-5,  73)  19-39. 

The  simplicity  of  the  parables  is  a  snare.  In  the  parable  the  problem  of  literary 
form  becomes  a  theological  problem.  A  parable  must  be  distinguished  from  two 
other  literary  forms:  the  similitude  (e.g.  Mt  24:27  or  Mt  5:14-16)  and  the  allegory 
(e.g.  Jn  15:1-8).  The  parable-form  lies  somewhere  between  the  two.  The  Gospel 
parables,  moreover,  are  closely  linked  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus  about  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  elements  of  these  parables  should  be  interpreted  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

The  thesis  put  forth  here  is  that  the  parable  signifies  in  its  structure  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  Word  of  God.  To  illustrate  the  point  the  Parable  of  the  Great 
Supper  (Mt  22:1-14;  Lk  14:15-24)  is  taken  up  and  analyzed  in  its  two  versions. 
Then  the  redactional  work  of  each  Evangelist  is  examined  to  uncover  the  original 
parable  in  Q.  The  Christian  interpretations  of  the  parable  effected  various  dis¬ 
placements  from  the  original  eschatological  and  kerygmatic  meaning  toward  a 
paraenetic  use,  a  missionary  actualization,  and  an  allegorization  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  salvation.  How  then  does  the  parable  function?  The  invitation  itself  is 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary;  the  unusual  element  is  the  moment  of  revelation.  By 
this  unusual  element  the  parable  not  only  makes  a  revelation  but  also  questions  the 
hearer.  The  hearer  (or  reader)  has  the  choice  of  two  typologies:  that  of  the  Jew, 
an  invited  guest  ever  threatened  by  not  knowing  the  hour  or  missing  the  invitation ; 
and  that  of  the  pagan,  freely  invited,  without  any  merit.  Thus  the  parable  gives 
rise  to  an  intense  and  profound  theological  reflection  by  ceaselessly  re-actualizing 
the  word  of  Christ. — S.B.M. 

452.  E.  Guttgemanns,  “Narrative  Analyse  synoptischer  Texte,”  LingBib  25-26 
(73  )  50-73. 

Analyses  of  14  Synoptic  texts,  especially  parables  and  example  stories  and  one 
text  traditionally  classified  as  apocalyptic,  namely  Mk  12:1-12;  Mt  25:14-30;  Lk 
16:1-8;  Mt  18:21-35;  25:1-13;  Lk  15:11-32;  Mt  22:1-10,  11-14;  20:1-16;  Lk  14: 
7-11;  18:9-14;  12:16-21;  16:19-31;  10:25-37  and  Mt  25:31-46.  It  is  demonstrated 
that  16  binary  semantic-narrative  elements  (motifemes)  and  their  logically  possible 
combinations  form  the  linguistic-semiotic  basis  of  the  narrative  so  that  a  theoretical 
foundation  in  a  former  article  [§  18-22]  is  analytically  verified.  These  results  show 
that  the  narrative  competence  of  the  Gospels  is  part  of  the  general  human  com¬ 
petence  and  needs  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  kerygma  only  as  a  pragmatic  impetus 
and  necessary  condition,  but  not  as  a  sufficient  condition,  which  is  given  by  human 
grammar  alone,  the  ontological  basis  also  of  history. — E.G.  (Author.) 
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453r.  P.  Hoffmann,  Studien  zur  Theologie  der  Logienquelle  [cf.  NT  A  16,  pp.  370- 
371]. 

D.  Luhrmann,  Die  Redaktion  der  Logienquelle  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  121;  §  16- 
136r]. 

S.  Schulz,  Q.  Die  Spruchquelle  der  Evangelisten  [cf.  NT  A  17,  pp.  410-411]. 

U.  Luz,  “Die  wiederentdeckte  Logienquelle,”  EvangTheol  33  (5,  ’73)  527-533. — 
These  three  recent  studies  agree  that  Q  had  a  theological  outlook  and  that  it  is  to 
be  traced  to  prophetic  preachers  of  judgment  in  Palestine  or  its  environs.  Luhrmann 
is  probably  correct  in  seeing  Q  as  a  conscious  composition  by  a  single  redactor,  but 
he  may  underestimate  the  significance  of  the  Son-of-Man  Christology  for  the 
redactor  and  his  biographical  interest.  Schulz’s  hypothesis  that  Q  was  a  written 
source  satisfactorily  explains  the  state  of  affairs  for  Mt  and  Lk,  but  the  contrary 
view  is  refuted  better  by  appeal  to  the  order  of  pericopes  than  to  vocabulary.  Also, 
the  criteria  by  which  he  establishes  the  two  stages  in  the  development  of  Q  are 
not  methodologically  unassailable.  Finally,  he  has  not  sufficiently  investigated  the 
relation  of  Q  to  the  historical  Jesus.  If  Hoffmann’s  major  thesis  (that  behind  Q 
there  stand  Jewish-Christian  prophetic  missionaries  who  proclaimed  the  earthly 
Jesus  as  the  coming  Son  of  Man)  is  correct,  then  the  question  about  the  Christian 
character  of  Q  must  be  raised.  The  parallels  between  Q  and  1  Enoch  are  astonish- 
ing. — D.J.H. 

454.  H.  L.  N.  Joubert,  “Wese  en  doel  van  die  gelykenis  by  Jesus”  [Nature  and 
Purpose  of  Jesus’  Use  of  the  Parable],  NedGerefT eolTyd  14  (2,  ’73)  126-131. 

The  parable  as  used  in  the  Synoptics  is  of  Jewish  rather  than  Hellenistic  origin. 
Its  purpose  may  be  inferred  from  an  analysis  of  the  parables  themselves:  it  is  an 
ideal  medium  for  instruction,  assailing  opponents,  announcing  the  imminent  judg¬ 
ment,  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  illuminating  Jesus  and  his  mission. 
According  to  Jesus’  own  explanation  of  his  use  of  parables  (Mk  5:10-12  parr.), 
he  utilizes  its  “concealing”  nature  to  dispel  nationalistic  messianic  concepts  and  to 
effect  a  division  between  true  and  false  believers. — B.C.L. 

455.  P.-£.  Langevin,  “Les  artisans  du  Royaume.  Perspectives  des  evangiles  syn- 
optiques,”  LavTheolPhil  29  (2,  ’73)  143-164. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels  portray  the  church  as  a  new  historical  reality  that  prolongs 
(extends)  a  very  ancient  one,  Israel  born  of  the  patriarchs  and  led  by  Moses  and 
the  prophets.  This  new  reality,  a  group  of  disciples,  has  as  its  rule  of  life  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  its  master.  The  special  work  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are 
described.  Two  passages  are  examined  in  detail;  Jesus’  first  announcement  of  the 
kingdom  (Mk  1:14-15  parr.)  and  the  seed  which  grows  of  itself  (Mk  4:26-29). 
The  seed  parable  teaches  that  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  is  the  work  of  God 
and  not  of  men.  The  Father  is  the  principal  artisan;  the  Son  actively  cooperates 
because  his  ministry  begins  decisively  the  eschatological  process  which  leads  to  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  duty  of  men  to  respect  the  slowly  maturing 
plan  of  God  which  will  take  form  in  the  kingdom. — J.J.C. 
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456.  M.  Mees,  “Rassegna  di  flogia’  e  ‘sentenze’  nelle  ricerche  degli  anni  1968- 
1970,”  VetChrist  8  (2,  71)  322-331. 

Five  articles  and  two  books  (E.  P.  Sanders,  The  Tendencies  of  the  Synoptic 
Tradition ;  E.  Giittgemanns,  Offcne  Fragen  zur  Formgeschichte)  dealing  with 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  and  oral  tradition  are  discussed.  Sanders  concludes  that  there 
was  no  strictly  controlled  tradition  that  was  carefully  memorized  and  handed  on. 
Giittgemanns  treats  certain  assumptions  of  the  form-critical  method.  The  problem 
of  the  logia  and  the  pre-literary  Gospel  tradition  demands  even  more  penetrating 
study  through  the  combined  efforts  of  linguistic  and  theological  research. — J.J.C. 

457.  E.  P.  Sanders,  “The  Overlaps  of  Mark  and  Q  and  the  Synoptic  Problem,” 
NT  Stud  19  (4,  73)  453-465. 

To  explain  the  agreements  between  Mt  and  Lk  against  Mk,  B.  H.  Streeter 
asserted  that  in  these  passages  Mk  and  Q  overlap.  Q  was  thought  to  be  best  repre¬ 
sented  by  Lk,  while  Mt  was  said  to  have  conflated  Mk  and  Q.  But  the  passages 
considered  to  be  overlaps  of  Mk  and  Q  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  support 
of  any  simple  solution  of  the  Synoptic  problem.  The  really  striking  point  is  that  in 
some  of  these  passages  Mt  has  the  role  usually  taken  by  Mk — that  of  the  middle 
term.  “A  theory  which  takes  account  of  multiple  and  partially  overlapping  sources, 
despite  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  such  a  view,  may  prove  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  overall  solution.” — D.J.H. 

458.  D.  O.  Via,  Jr.,  “Parable  and  Example  Story:  A  Literary-structuralist  ap¬ 
proach,”  Ling  Bib  25-26  (73)  21-30. 

The  article  argues  in  favor  of  the  “example  story”  genre  against  the  thesis  of 
J.  D.  Crossan  [§  17-102]  that  these  texts  formerly  were  parables.  In  his  argumenta¬ 
tion  the  author  introduces  eight  binary  pairs  of  textemes  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  alleged  texts,  and  he  makes  an  analysis  of  fourteen  Synoptic  texts  which  also 
includes  actantiel  observations.  Crossan’s  main  text,  the  Parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  is  of  another  genre,  another  combination  and  selection  of  textemes,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  analyzed  parables. — E.G. 

Matthew 

459.  G.  Bruni,  “La  comunita  nell’evangelo  di  Matteo,”  Servitium  7  (31,  73) 
411-422. 

Despite  its  missionary  and  universalistic  dimensions,  the  Matthean  community 
is  firmly  anchored  in  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  “law”  and  the  consequent  way  of 
life  in  “righteousness.”  But  this  is  precisely  where  the  marked  distinction  of  this 
community  from  ancient  Israel  becomes  clearest  (see  Mt  5 — 7).  The  originality  of 
Matthew  and  his  community  is  precisely  in  the  obedience  accorded  the  new  law 
brought  by  Jesus.  The  righteousness  of  God  is  synthesized  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Beatitudes,  and  Mt  16:18-19  furnishes  the  first  guideline  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  law.  The  problem  of  infidelity  to  the  law  receives  its  formulation  in  the  Parable 
of  the  Weeds  in  13:24-30  and  in  that  of  the  royal  wedding  feast  in  22:1-14.  But  the 
church  of  Matthew  also  has  a  practice  of  pardon  elaborated  in  the  Our  Father 
(6:9-15).  Thus  the  new  community,  pardoned  and  called  to  pardon  in  turn,  lives 
out  the  demands  of  its  new  righteousness. — S.B.M. 
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460.  H.  Frankemolle,  “Amtskritik  im  Matthaus-Evangelium  ?”  Biblica  54  (2, 
73)  247-262. 

Matthew  saw  the  church  as  a  universal  entity  in  contrast  with  Israel.  For  him 
the  church  was  not  entirely  sinless  and  spotless,  but  rather  a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad.  The  disciples  in  Mt  have  a  paradigmatic  significance  for  the  members  of  the 
church.  Matthew  developed  this  typology  in  both  its  positive  and  its  negative 
aspects,  and  even  sacrificed  historical  interest  in  specific  disciples  to  achieve  his 
pedagogical  goal.  Peter  is  depicted  as  the  prototype  of  the  church  leader;  he  is 
pre-eminent  but  remains  subject  to  temptations  and  dangers.  This  understanding 
of  the  disciples  and  Peter  shows  how  Matthew  the  theologian  went  beyond  Mk 
and  Q,  how  he  came  to  grips  with  the  presence  of  good  and  bad  Christians  within 
the  church,  how  he  saw  that  salvation  is  not  automatically  guaranteed,  and  how  his 
critical  attitude  toward  church  officers  is  really  only  an  element  in  his  broader 
critical  understanding  of  Christian  existence  and  the  church. — D.J.H. 

461.  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  “The  Structure  of  Matthew’s  Gospel  and  His  Concept  of 
Salvation-History,”  CathBibQuart  35  (4,  73)  451-474. 

The  formula  “from  that  time  Jesus  began  ...”  indicates  the  broadest  divisions  in 
Mt:  (1)  the  person  of  Jesus  Messiah  (1:1 — 4:16),  (2)  the  proclamation  of  Jesus 
Messiah  (4:17 — 16:20),  and  (3)  the  suffering,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Messiah  (16:21 — 28:20).  The  very  fact  that  the  last  two  sections  each  contain 
three  principal  summaries  (4:23-25;  9:35;  11:1,  and  16:21;  17:22-23;  20:17-19) 
attests  to  the  internal  unity  of  both.  The  so-called  “fivefold  formula”  (“And  when 
Jesus  finished  .  .  .  ”)  is  to  be  subsumed  under  the  “twofold  formula.” 

Matthew  understands  the  history  of  salvation  as  divided  into  two  epochs:  the 
time  of  Israel  and  the  time  of  Jesus.  The  former  is  inaugurated  by  Abraham 
(1:1-2)  ;  the  latter  is  inaugurated  by  the  public  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
coincides  with  “those  days”  that  lead  up  to  the  consummation  of  the  age.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  time  of  Jesus  comprehends  the  ministries  of  John  and  Jesus,  and  that  of 
the  disciples  as  well,  which  Matthew  construes  broadly  as  beginning  with  the 
mission  of  the  original  disciples  and  continuing  with  that  of  their  successors  until 
the  parousia.  Matthew  has  employed  a  chronological  scheme  that  divides  history 
into  two  epochs  after  the  fashion  of  prophecy  and  fulfillment.  What  one  finds  in 
Mt  is  the  penetration  of  a  carefully  developed  topical  outline  by  a  precise  con¬ 
ception  of  history;  both  are  rooted  in  Matthew’s  Christology. — D.J.H. 

462.  E.  Galbiati,  “Genere  letterario  e  storia  in  Matteo  1-2,”  BibOr  15  (1,  73) 
3-16. 

Mt  1 — 2  is  a  theological  narrative,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  the 
incidents  related  there  are  historical  or  fictitious.  The  genre  midrash  is  studied, 
and  several  truly  historical  elements  are  discerned  in  these  chapters.  Two  other 
viewpoints  are  presented:  O.  da  Spinetoli  regards  Mt  1 — 2  as  a  parable,  and  J. 
Danielou  distinguishes  the  historical  nucleus  from  midrashic  elements  in  the  narra¬ 
tive.  In  conclusion,  the  apologetic  value  of  the  infancy  narratives  is  discussed. 
-J.J.C. 
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463.  [Mt  1:18-25]  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “Mary’s  Virginitas  Post-Partum  and 
Jewish  Law,”  Biblica  54  (2,  73)  269-272. 

Because  he  was  to  marry  Mary,  whose  cousins  were  from  the  priestly  caste,  or 
because  he  may  have  observed  the  priestly  requirements  as  the  Qumran  covenanters 
did,  Joseph  in  Mt  1 : 18-25  would  have  had  two  options  open  to  him  according  to  the 
laws  of  defilement — either  to  divorce  Mary  or  to  keep  her  and  regard  her  as 
“forbidden  (to  him)  for  all  time”  (Sot  6.3).  The  term  paralabein  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  marital  union,  and  so  the  angel’s  command  to  take  Mary  as  his  wife 
(Mt  1:20)  does  not  mean  that  Joseph  is  to  break  the  laws  of  defilement.  Further¬ 
more,  “defilement”  need  not  signify  moral  guilt;  it  may  refer  simply  to  ritual 
disposition. 

The  narrative  of  the  annunciation  (Lk  1:26-39)  is  presented  in  terms  of  a 
betrothal  or  marriage  contract  or  marital  consummation;  the  proposal  is  made  by 
God,  and  the  acceptance  is  expressed  by  Mary.  The  event  is  cast  in  terms  (es¬ 
pecially  “overshadow”)  from  the  OT  book  of  Ruth.  Joseph  could  have  inferred 
that,  if  a  woman  were  forbidden  to  her  husband  because  of  another  man,  how  much 
more  would  she  be  forbidden  if  God  had  laid  his  power  over  her.  Thus  Joseph  might 
have  concluded  that  through  her  voluntary  consent  Mary  had  become  the  property 
of  God  for  all  time. — D.J.H. 

464.  K.  Grayston,  “Matthieu  1:18-25.  Essai  d’interpretation,”  RevTheolPhil  23 
(3,  73)  221-232. 

Four  stages  can  be  discerned  in  the  use  of  the  material  present  in  Mt  1:18-25. 
(1)  In  the  tradition  preserved  in  vv.  20-21  and  24-25  Jesus  was  portrayed  as  the 
eschatological  savior  designated  by  God  to  be  born  and  accepted  (by  the  act  of 
naming)  into  the  family  of  the  ‘am  ha-ares.  (2)  Matthew  was  primarily  concerned 
to  prepare  for  his  presentation  of  Jesus  as  Son  of  David  and  Messiah.  (3)  Accusa¬ 
tions  about  the  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus  were  refuted  by  means  of  w.  18b-19. 
These  accusations  probably  arose  in  the  conflict  between  Christians  and  Jews  at  a 
fairly  early  stage  of  the  church’s  history.  (4)  The  virgin  birth  became  the  center 
of  attention  because  of  the  quotation  from  Isa  7:14  and  the  interest  of  the  post- 
apostolic  church  in  the  theme. — D.J.H. 

465.  [Mt  3:1-12]  B.  Marconcini,  “La  predicazione  del  Battista.  Interpretazione 
storica  e  applicazioni,”  BibOr  15  (1,  73)  49-60. 

The  first  part  analyzes  the  historical,  traditional  and  redactional  elements  in 
Mt  3:1-12  with  a  study  of  the  parallels  in  Mk  1:1-8;  Lk  3:1-17;  Jn  1:33  as  well  as 
Acts  1:5;  11:16.  Historically  the  following  verses  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Baptist: 
vv.  5-6;  lla,d;  7b-10  and  probably  12.  The  influence  of  early  Christian  tradition 
appears  in  the  presentation  of  true  penance,  the  encounter  with  the  stronger  one, 
and  the  spirituality  of  the  desert.  The  contributions  of  each  Evangelist  are  examined 
with  special  attention  to  the  evolution  of  the  meaning  of  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  second  part  of  the  article  gives  a  message  for  today  in  the  light  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  behind  the  texts. — J.J.C. 

466.  P.-E.  Jacquemin,  “Les  beatitudes  selon  saint  Matthieu.  Mt  5,  l-12a,”  Assemb 
Seign  66  (  73  )  50-63. 

A  consideration  of  Matthew’s  version  of  the  Beatitudes  shows  that  he  insists  on 
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spiritual  dispositions  (e.g.  poor  in  spirit,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  righteousness). 
He  gives  the  Beatitudes  a  moralizing  tone  and  has  them  serve  as  a  list  of  virtues 
or  program  of  perfection  proposed  for  all  those  who  would  be  disciples  of  Jesus. 
— D.J.H. 

467.  R.  A.  Guelich,  “Mt  5:22:  Its  Meaning  and  Integrity,”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (1-2, 
73)  39-52. 

The  interpretation  of  the  antithesis  in  Mt  5:22  hinges  on  the  meaning  of  several 
key  terms.  The  word  raka  is  almost  certainly  the  Aramaic  ryq’.  Moros,  however, 
is  not  a  transliteration  but  the  common  Greek  word,  probably  corresponding  to 
Aramaic  sty’.  Synedrion  refers  simply  to  the  Great  Sanhedrin  as  a  judicial  body 
and  not  to  some  Christian  disciplinary  body  such  as  a  “council  of  the  community.” 
Finally,  krisis  means  a  “court  proceeding,”  very  likely  of  a  local  court.  The  argu¬ 
ments  for  regarding  the  verse  as  a  composite  are  not  compelling,  and  the  verse 
should  be  taken  as  an  authentic  whole.  As  for  its  meaning,  it  is  best  taken  as  almost 
satirical.  Mt  5:21  presents  an  apodictic  commandment  followed  by  a  legal  ordinance. 
Jesus  parodies  the  legal  ordinance  in  order  to  show  that  God’s  absolute  command 
is  not  fulfilled  by  merely  keeping  legal  ordinances.  At  the  same  time  he  sets  forth  a 
new  demand  for  human  relationships  in  which  anger  and  invective  have  no  place. 
— G.W.M. 

468.  [Mt  6:24]  H.  P.  Ruger,  " Mamonas "  ZeitNTWiss  64  (1-2,  73)  127-131. 

The  word  mamonas  in  Mt  6:24;  Lk  16:9,  11,  13  represents  the  status  deter¬ 
minate  of  the  Aramaic  noun  mdmon,  which  is  also  attested  in  Hebrew.  The  ex¬ 
pression  ho  mamonas  tes  adikias  corresponds  to  the  Jewish  Aramaic  mmwn  syqZ , 
also  paralleled  in  Hebrew.  The  word  itself  is  neutral  and  becomes  pejorative  only 
in  combination.  The  derivation  in  Aramaic  is  problematic.  Like  mazond’  from  zwn 
and  maqord’  from  qwr,  it  may  be  supposed  to  come  from  mwn,  “to  supply  (with 
nourishment),”  but  because  of  the  vocalization  it  must  be  a  Canaanite  loanword. 
—G.W.M. 

469.  S.  Sabugal,  “La  embajada  mesianica  del  Bautista  (Mt  11,  2-6  =  Lc  7,  18- 
23).  Analisis  historico-tradicional,”  Augustinianum  13  (2,  73)  215-278. 

A  tradition-historical  analysis  of  the  “messianic  embassy  of  John  the  Baptist,” 
an  important  chapter  in  the  Christology  of  Mt,  Lk  and  Q,  can  make  a  contribution 
to  the  present  Christological  problem.  The  history  of  the  interpretation  of  this 
pericope  is  first  reviewed  in  the  patristic  period,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance 
and  modern  times.  The  constant  in  these  interpretations  is  the  interest  centered  on 
the  person  of  Jesus.  It  was  modern  exegesis  that  brought  to  the  fore  the  question 
of  the  historicity,  whether  total  or  partial,  of  the  account. 

The  Matthean  redaction  of  the  account  (Mt  11:2-6)  is  first  situated  within  its 
larger  context,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  (11:1)  of  the  second  major  literary 
part  of  Mt  8:1 — 11:1.  The  Matthean  redaction  of  the  pericope  11:2-19,  moreover, 
clearly  forms  a  literary  unity,  witness  the  inclusio  in  2a  and  19c  ( erga ),  the 
thematic  “John”  (2a  and  18a;  and  passim)  even  though  John  is  not  the  protagonist. 
The  pericope  itself  is  in  two  parts,  11:2-6  and  11:7-19.  The  first  part  (Who  is 
Jesus?)  is  made  up  of  an  introduction,  “the  works  of  the  Messiah”  (v.  2),  the 
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question  of  John  (v.  3),  and  the  response  of  Jesus  (vv.  4-6).  In  this  response  the 
presence  of  the  eschatological  messianic  blessings  is  stated  in  the  logion  (v.  5) 
which  corresponds  not  only  to  the  previous  literary  section  (Mt  5:1 — 11:1)  but 
also,  and  especially,  to  the  miracle  accounts  within  that  section  (Mt  8 — 9).  The 
concluding  macarism  (11:6)  reveals,  on  the  Matthean  redactional  level,  the  escha¬ 
tological  joy.  Within  this  context  the  “scandalized  in  me”  is  to  be  understood  (cf. 
Mt  26:31,  33). 

Mt  11:2-6  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  clues  for  an  objective  evaluation 
of  the  Matthean  redaction  of  chaps.  5 — 10.  To  the  question,  Who  is  Jesus?  the 
evangelist  responds  within  the  historical  context  of  a  concrete  life-situation:  the 
missionary  polemic  against  Pharisaic  Judaism  and  related  baptist  sects.  [To  be 
continued.] — S.B.M. 

470.  W.  Grimm,  “Der  Dank  fur  die  empfangene  Offenbarung  bei  Jesus  und 
Josephus.  Parallelen  zu  Mt  11,25-27,”  BibZeit  17  (2,  ’73)  249-256. 

1  Enoch  39.9-11;  1QH  7.26-27;  and  Josephus,  War  3.354  display  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  in  response  to  a  preceding  divine  revelation.  Dan  2:19-23  provides 
the  model  for  these  prayers,  but  in  Mt  11:25-27  Jesus  polemicizes  against  Daniel’s 
restriction  of  apocalyptic  understanding  to  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  his  thanks¬ 
giving  is  response  to  fulfillment  of  a  petition  based  on  the  promise  in  Isa  29:14 
and  44:24b-26a. — F.W.D. 

Mt  12:38-42,  cf.  §  18-491. 

Mt  13:1-23,  cf.  §  18-505. 

471.  U.  Pagnotta,  “Tu  sei  Pietro.  Considerazioni  della  Filologia  del  testo  del 
Vangelo  di  Matteo  (16,  13-20),  considerato  titolo  giuridico  del  Primato 

Pontificio:  sua  autenticita  et  legittimita,”  RicBibRcl  8(1,  ’73)  71-77. 

/  - 

Seven  points  are  developed  which  suggest  reservations  concerning  the  use  of  the 
Petrine  text  as  a  basis  for  the  primacy. 

472.  [Mt  16:16-19]  R.  C.  M.  Ruijs,  “Exegese  ‘kerygmatica’  de  algumas  passagens 
sinoticas,”  RevistCultBib  9  (3-4,  ’72)  66-80. 

The  confession  of  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi  and  the  transfiguration  constitute  a 
thematic  unity.  The  incidents  are  linked  by  an  intervening  instruction  on  disciple- 
ship.  The  parallels  between  the  two  incidents  are  outlined;  then  the  Petrine  con¬ 
fession  is  examined  as  a  kerygmatic  and  ecclesiological  “actualization”  of  the  event. 
Finally,  the  confession  of  Peter  in  Mt  and  the  conversion-vocation  of  Paul  (Gal 
1:11-16)  are  briefly  compared  in  order  to  pose,  tentatively,  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  Peter’s  authority  to  Paul’s. — S.B.M. 

473.  E.  Bettencourt,  “Confissao  de  fe  e  primado  em  Mt  16,17-19,”  RevistCultBib 
9  (  3-4,  72  )  52-65. 

Outlining  the  general  problem  of  Mt  16:17-19  parr.,  the  article  discusses  the 
authenticity  of  the  Matthean  text  and  gives  reasons  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
passage  as  well  as  for  its  historical  context.  The  arguments  to  the  contrary,  though 
deserving  attention,  do  not  seem  to  prevail. — S.B.M. 
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474.  J.  R.  Mantey,  “Evidence  That  The  Perfect  Tense  in  John  20:23  and 
Matthew  16:19  is  Mistranslated,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  16  (3,  73)  129-138. 

In  JournBibLit  58  (1939)  251-254  H.  J.  Cadbury  argued  that  the  Greek  verbs  in 
the  perfect  tenses  in  Mt  16:19;  18:18  and  Jn  20:23  could  be  translated  adequately 
into  English  by  simple  futures  (i.e.  “shall  be  bound  .  .  .  shall  be  loosed”;  “shall  be 
forgiven  .  .  .  shall  be  retained”).  But  with  all  the  information  now  available — the 
witness  of  many  recent  translations,  the  views  of  an  increasing  number  of  scholarly 
commentators,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Greek  grammarians,  and  the  findings  of 
W.  T.  Dayton  in  his  dissertation  on  the  matter  in  Koine  Greek — it  should  be 
apparent  that  the  literal  translation  of  the  perfect  tenses  (“shall  have  been  bound 
.  .  .  shall  have  been  loosed”;  “have  been  forgiven  .  .  .  have  been  retained”)  is  the 
only  accurate  rendering. — D .J.H. 

Mt  17:1-9,  cf.  §  18-472. 

Mt  18:18,  cf.  §  18-474. 

Mt  19:16-31,  cf.  §  18-494. 

Mt  22:1-14,  cf.  §  18-451. 

Mt  22:23-33,  cf.  §  18-496. 

475.  J.  Ellul,  “Du  texte  au  sermon  (18).  Les  talents.  Matthieu  25/13-30,”  £tud 
TheolRel  48  (2,  73)  125-138. 

• 

The  “genetic  enterprise”  to  discover  the  original  state  of  the  text  raises  the 
problem  of  whether  it  is  true  that  the  briefest,  most  concise  form  is  really  the  oldest. 
Can  one  trace  so  complex  a  message  to  a  simple  idea?  The  difficulty  with  “struc¬ 
turalism,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  whoever  wrote  the  text  had,  willy-nilly,  an 
intention.  The  exegete  must  determine  this  intention  in  order  to  know  how  to 
interpret  the  text.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  how  a  text  was  written ;  we  must 
discover  how  it  was  constructed  and  set  in  relation  to  other  texts.  Matthew,  by  the 
way  he  recounts  this  passage  and  sets  it  in  relation  to  other  texts,  makes  possible 
various  levels  of  reading.  In  preaching  on  the  pericope  the  particular  and  privileged 
relation  of  servant  to  master  must  be  noted.  There  are  in  the  parable  two  models 
of  relation  with  God.  One  is  based  on  judging,  duty  and  defiance;  therefore,  on 
absence  of  faith.  The  other  relation  is  completely  dominated  by  the  gift  of  God,  a 
relation  of  gift  and  gratitude. — S.B.M. 

476.  [Mt  25:31-46]  M.  Avanzo,  “El  Compromiso  con  el  Necesitado  en  el  Judaismo 
y  en  el  Evangelio,”  RevistBib  35  (1,  73)  23-41. 

This  article  intends  a  contribution  to  the  Christian-Jewish  dialogue  by  offering 
certain  significant  rabbinic  texts  that  can  be  considered  as  parallels  to  the  words  of 
Jesus  on  the  judgment  that  the  Son  of  Man  will  pass  on  all  nations  at  his  coming 
(cf.  Mt  25:31-46).  The  parallels  are  presented  in  three  sections:  one  on  good 
works,  the  works  of  love;  one  on  the  works  of  love  and  the  final  judgment;  and  the 
third  on  the  actual  comparison  of  rabbinic  doctrine  with  Mt  25:31-46. — S.B.M. 

477.  D.  Gewalt,  “Matthaus  25,  31-46  im  Erwartungshorizont  heutiger  Exegese,” 
LingBib  25-26  (73)  9-21. 
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A  discussion  of  the  ideological  presuppositions  and  the  implications  of  the  so¬ 
ciology  of  knowledge  in  several  modern  interpretations  of  Mt  25:31-46.  The  se¬ 
mantic  intention  of  ta  ethne  in  Mt  25:32  is  also  examined. — E.G. 

478.  [Mt  25:31-46]  R.  Obermuller,  “‘^Donde  estuviste ?’  ”  RevistBib  35  (1,  73) 
14-21. 

Matthew  is  the  only  evangelist  to  transmit  the  text  we  have  in  Mt  25:31-46.  He 
first  presented  the  theme  in  10:40-42.  Various  elements  in  the  pericope  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  interpretations  that  concern  the  apostles,  the  final  judgment,  the  life  of 
the  church,  the  relation  between  faith  and  deeds,  Israel  and  the  other  nations,  and 
the  saving  mission  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man.  This  mission  is  that  of  a  pastor  to  the 
community  and  of  a  king  with  the  power  to  judge. — S.B.M. 

479.  [Mt  26 — 27]  P.  S.  Minear,  “Matthew,  Evangelist,  and  Johann,  Composer,” 
TheolToday  30  (3,  73)  243-255. 

A  description  and  assessment  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach’s  interpretation  of  the 
passion  story  in  Mt.  While  the  forms  of  communication  and  the  Sits  im  Leben  are 
vastly  different,  Bach  has  caught  the  spirit  of  Matthew  better  than  have  many  pro¬ 
fessional  exegetes.  “When  our  own  interpretations  of  Matthew  have  long  been 
forgotten,  his  will  continue  to  confront  congregations  with  the  crisis  and  comfort 
of  faith.” — D.J.H. 

480.  [Mt  28:2-4]  N.  Walter,  “Eine  vormatthaische  Schilderung  der  Auferstehung 
Jesu,”  NTStud  19  (4,  73)  415-429. 

Mt  28:2-4  must  be  seen  as  linked  with  27:62-66  and  28:11-15  to  form  the  remnant 
of  an  original  narrative.  The  type  of  narrative,  illustrated  several  times  in  Acts 
and  notably  in  Artapanus’  story  about  Moses,  is  that  of  miraculous  opening  of  doors. 
The  role  of  the  angel  is  to  lead  forth  the  “prisoner.”  Such  a  story  reveals  a  third 
type  of  resurrection  narrative  alongside  appearance  and  empty-tomb  stories.  It  is 
attested  also  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  Matthew  modifies  it  in  view  of  integrating  it 
with  the  Markan  empty-tomb  story  and  in  light  of  his  apologetic  concern,  which 
emerges  most  clearly  in  28:11-15.  Such  a  story  is  pre-Matthean  but  not  older  than 
the  other  forms  of  resurrection  stories.  An  appendix  examines  the  resurrection 
narrative  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and  argues  that  work’s  independence  from  Mt. — 
G.W.M. 

481.  [Mt  28:18-20]  E.  F.  Harrison,  “Did  Christ  Command  World  Evangelism?” 
ChristToday  18  (4,  73)  210-214. 

It  would  be  cavalier  to  dismiss  the  difficulties  that  beset  one  who  insists  that  the 
exact  w’ords  of  Jesus  are  reproduced  in  Mt  28:18-20.  The  vocabulary  is  distinctly 
Matthean  at  several  points.  It  is  enough  to  maintain  that  we  have  a  directive  from 
the  risen  Lord  himself  rather  than  a  late  formulation  by  the  church.  Behind  the 
“great  commission”  stands  the  authority  of  the  person  of  Jesus  and  his  plain,  in¬ 
sistent  direction  to  his  church  to  evangelize,  baptize  and  catechize. — D.J.H. 
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482.  W.  Au,  “Discipleship  in  Mark,”  BibToday  67  (73)  1249-51. 

Mark  emphasizes  that  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  one  must  be  characterized  by 
(1)  an  unashamed  association  and  identification  with  Jesus  and  (2)  a  persevering 
fidelity  and  commitment  to  his  words  and  mission. — D.J.H. 

483.  G.  Bruni,  “La  comunita  nell’evangelo  di  Marco,”  Servitium  7  (29,  73) 
123-136. 

Mark’s  Gospel  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  church  but  is  written  so  that  the  com¬ 
munity  may  understand  the  Christ-event.  The  disciples  are  distinguished  by  three 
characteristics — their  faith,  their  understanding  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  following 
of  Jesus.  Thus  the  Evangelist  indicates  what  should  be  the  foundation  for  the 
post-paschal  community. — J.J.C. 

484.  L.  Swain,  “The  Divine  Face  of  Man:  Mark’s  Christology,”  ClerRev  58  (8, 
73  )  696-708. 

One  of  Mark’s  intentions  (perhaps  his  overriding  intention)  is  to  explain  in 
what  sense  Jesus  is  a  “son  of  God.”  It  is  by  perceiving  and  understanding  Jesus 
as  Son  of  God  that  one  is  repentant  and  forgiven.  The  motif  of  the  messianic  secret 
pinpoints  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  both  is  and  is  not  present  in  Jesus.  His  miracles 
are  both  proclamations  that  the  kingdom  has  already  arrived  and  invitations  to  delve 
more  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  this  kingdom.  The  centurion’s  profession  of  faith 
in  Mk  15:39  indicates  that  only  when  Jesus  breathes  his  last  is  he  glorified  and 
recognized  for  what  he  truly  is. — D.J.H. 

485.  R.  Trevijano,  “El  plan  del  Evangelio  de  San  Marcos,”  Burgense  14  (1,  73) 
9-40. 

The  divisions  of  the  Gospel  are:  prologue  (1:1-15),  confession  of  faith  (1:16 — 
8:30),  journey  toward  the  cross  (8:31 — 14:11),  the  passover  of  the  Son  of  God 
(14:12 — 16:8),  canonical  ending  (16:9-20).  The  composition  is  oriented  kerygmat- 
ically  and  centers  on  two  confessions  of  faith:  Peter’s,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
(8:29),  and  the  pagan  centurion’s,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God. — J.O’R. 

486r.  T.  J.  Weeden,  Mark — Traditions  in  Conflict  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  243;  §§  17- 
929r — 931r] . 

E.  Schweizer,  “Neuere  Markus-Forschung  in  USA,”  EvangTheol  33  (5,  73) 
533-537. — There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  this  book.  The  thesis  that  Mark 
struggles  against  the  portrayal  of  Jesus  as  a  wonder-worker  is  convincing,  but  the 
notion  of  a  Markan  polemic  against  the  disciples  as  misleading  representatives  of  a 
miracle-Christology  is  incredible.  Also,  the  concept  of  the  divine  man  arose  in 
Hellenism  only  in  the  2nd  century  A.D. ;  the  wonder-workers  of  the  NT  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  men  of  God  in  the  OT.  Finally,  the  enthusiasm  of  early  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  bound  up  with  eschatology,  for  prophetic  oracles  and  miracles  were 
seen  as  anticipation  of  the  coming  eon. — D.J.H. 

Mk,  cf.  §  18-412. 

Mk  1:1-8,  cf.  §  18-465. 
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487.  A.  Vargas-Machuca,  “La  tentacion  de  Jesus  segun  Me.  1,  12-13,  iHecho 
real  o  relato  de  tipo  haggadico?”  EstEcl  48  (185,  73)  163-190. 

Attempts  to  interpret  the  Markan  account  of  the  temptation  have  approached  it 
from  a  Mt-Lk  point  of  view  and  found  it  disappointing.  Relying  on  the  more  prob¬ 
able  opinion  that  Mk  reflects  a  distinct  source,  one  must  maintain  that  his  account 
has  meaning  in  itself  independently  of  the  other  two  Evangelists.  The  account 
should  be  seen  within  the  context  of  the  Markan  “prologue”  where  all  the  traditions 
about  the  Baptist,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  beginnings  in  Galilee  are  redacted 
with  a  highly  elaborate  theological  viewpoint.  An  analysis  of  the  motifs  shows  how 
Mark  teaches  that  Jesus  confronts  and  conquers  Satan  as  the  new  Adam  inaugurat¬ 
ing  the  messianic  times.  With  Jesus’  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mk 
1:14-15)  begins  the  “gospel  of  Jesus  Christ”  (1:1,  15).  The  language  and  the 
apocalyptic  motif  of  both  the  baptism  and  the  temptation  are  clearly  inspired  by 
haggadic  midrash.  It  is  this  genre  which  offers  a  coherent  understanding  of  the 
motifs  and  situates  the  origins  of  the  account  in  the  primitive  Palestinian  Jewish 
community. — S.B.M. 

488.  M.  Herranz  Marco,  “La  curacion  de  un  leproso  segun  San  Marcos  (Me  1, 
40-45),”  EstBib  31  (4,  72)  399-433. 

This  pericope  is  fraught  with  problems,  e.g.  Jesus’  anger  in  1:41,  43;  1:42  seems 
to  conclude  the  narrative;  1:43  implies  that  Jesus  violently  expels  the  leper.  Pro¬ 
posed  textual  solutions,  solutions  that  underline  the  disobedience  of  the  leper,  and 
redactional  solutions  do  not  solve  the  problems.  Mk  1:43  does  not  imply  Jesus’ 
violent  expulsion  of  the  leper.  The  expressions  for  anger  in  1:41,  43  are  Aramaisms: 
Jesus  is  angry  in  himself  (cf.  Jn  11:33,  38).  His  anger  is  motivated  by  the  per¬ 
sistent  incredulity  of  the  official  representatives  of  Judaism  (cf.  3:1-6,  esp.  v.  5). 

Literary  analyses  often  conclude  to  the  pericope’s  form  by  illegitimately  exclud¬ 
ing  the  problem  words  or  verses.  The  pervasive  Aramaisms  show  that  the  pericope 
is  a  unity.  Mark,  an  unaccomplished  author,  narrates  the  account  on  two  levels 
(1:41-42,  43-45)  and  repeats  that  Jesus  was  angry  at  1:43;  the  second  level  inter¬ 
prets  the  first  (cf.  Lk  15:11-32  and  Mk  3:1-6).  On  a  literary  plane  this  pericope 
is  not  a  miracle  account  but  a  controversy,  the  first  in  a  group  of  six.  As  in  the 
last  controversy  (3:1-6),  this  one  recalls  the  anger  of  God  in  the  OT  against  the 
infidelity  and  stiffneckedness  of  his  people.  This  pericope  has  none  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  marvelous  deeds  of  “divine  men.”  It  is  an  historical  account  of  Jesus’ 
controversy  with  the  Jewish  religious  leaders. — R.J.K. 

489.  J.  Dewey,  “The  Literary  Structure  of  the  Controversy  Stories  in  Mark  2:1 — 
3:6,”  JournBibLit  92  (3,  73)  394-401. 

The  five  controversy  stories  of  Mk  2:1 — 3:6  form  a  tightly  constructed  literary 
unit,  predominantly  chiastic  in  principle:  the  first  two  stories  have  to  do  with  sin, 
the  last  two  with  the  Sabbath  law ;  the  first  and  last  stories  deal  with  resurrection- 
type  healings,  the  second  and  fourth  with  eating,  and  the  middle  one  with  fasting 
and  crucifixion.  This  pattern  is  seen  not  only  in  content  but  also  in  details  of  struc¬ 
ture,  form  and  language.  Furthermore,  it  would  appear  that  the  overall  chiastic 
structure  of  Mk  2:1 — 3:6  has  influenced  the  form  of  the  individual  pericopes  within 
the  section.  On  literary  and  theological  grounds  it  would  seem  that  the  present 
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structure  is  due  to  Mark.  This  does  not  exclude  the  idea  that  he  was  using  earlier 
tradition  or  even  an  earlier  collection  of  traditions  to  construct  his  section. — D.J.H. 

490.  T.  K.  Seim,  “Apostolat  og  forkynnelse.  En  studie  til  Mk.  4.1-20”  [Apostolate 
and  Preaching.  A  Study  of  Mark  4:1-20],  DanskTeolTids  35  (3,  ’72)  206-222. 

The  difficulties  presented  by  this  section  are  well  known:  what  is  the  relationship 
between  the  parable  and  its  explanation?  Beginning  with  vv.  10-12  (which  do  not 
necessarily  present  a  general  theory  about  parables)  one  can  note  that  Mark  often 
insists  on  the  disciples’  lack  of  understanding  and  that  the  antithesis  in  this  passage 
does  not  rest  on  that  particular  feature.  Mark  recognizes  the  disciples’  particular 
function  in  the  church  as  bearers  of  the  Word.  The  mystery  is  given  to  them  (4:11a) 
so  that  after  the  resurrection  they  may  go  out  to  proclaim  it.  Verses  11-12  contain 
a  saying  about  the  disciples  and  not  about  parables.  What  follows  is  consistent  since 
the  disciples  are  shown  as  preachers  in  vv.  13-20.  In  vv.  3-9  Jesus  is  not  speaking 
about  himself  since  the  logos  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  parable  itself 
prepares  for  its  interpretation,  which  concentrates  on  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  but 
only  as  a  point  of  departure  and  as  a  model  for  the  preaching  of  the  disciples  who 
continue  Jesus’  preaching.  This  interpretation  easily  fits  into  the  overall  context 
of  Mk’s  Gospel. — L.-M.D. 

Mk  4:1-20,  cf.  §  18-505. 

Mk  4:28,  cf.  §§  18-395—397. 

Mk  6:48,  cf.  §§  18-394,  396. 

Mk  6:52-53,  cf.  §§  18-395,  397. 

491.  [Mk  8:11-12]  D.  Merli,  “II  segno  di  Giona,”  BibOr  14  (2,  ’72)  61-77. 

The  sign  of  Jonah  in  Mk  and  Q  and  its  development  in  Mt  and  Lk  are  studied 
and  the  various  aspects  of  the  sign  examined.  In  general,  the  structuring  of  the 
sign  in  Mt  closely  resembles  that  in  Q  because  both  are  striving  to  refute  the  charge 
raised  by  the  Jews  that  Jesus  did  not  provide  sufficient  guarantees  of  his  messiah- 
ship.  Moreover,  the  first  Gospel  exhibits  a  tendency  to  show  that  the  Master  gave 
sufficient  light  to  the  chosen  people  so  that  when  they  rejected  him,  the  fault  was 
not  his  but  theirs.  Unlike  Mt,  the  proclamation  of  the  Messiah  in  Lk  comes  from 
Peter  and  the  apostles  only  after  Pentecost.  Therefore  the  third  Evangelist  does  not 
develop  the  messianic  indications  contained  in  his  sources,  and  the  sign  of  Jonah 
was  something  he  found  in  an  existing  tradition,  not  a  development  of  his  own. 
-J.J.C. 

492.  R.  Pesch,  “Das  Messiasbekenntnis  des  Petrus  (Mk  8,27-30).  Neuverhandlung 
einer  alten  Frage,”  BibZeit  17  (2,  ’73)  178-195. 

Contrary  to  prevalent  critical  opinion,  this  text  is  not  a  creation  of  the  post- 
Easter  community  but  contains  older  tradition  from  Jesus’  lifetime  that  can  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  historical  reconstruction.  It  is  a  complete  and  independent  literary 
unit  with  minimal  redactional  modifications.  Its  purpose  is  the  narration  of  an  event 
and  information  about  factual  opinions.  It  fits  no  typical  form  nor  does  it  point 
beyond  itself  to  broader  literary  associations  within  Mk.  Both  the  dispensable  and 
the  indispensable  features  of  the  unit  relate  concrete  facts  (rather  than  tendentious 
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detail),  which  have  their  roots  in  pre-Easter,  possibly  Aramaic,  tradition.  [To  be 
continued.] — J.H.E. 

493.  I.  A.  Moir,  “The  Reading  of  Codex  Bezae  (D-05)  at  Mark  ix.  1,”  NT  Stud 
20  (1,  73)  105. 

Codex  Bezae  (D-05)  for  Mk  9:1  must  have  read  tines  hode  ton  hestekoton.  The 
conclusion  that  hode  was  written  for  hode  is"  drawn  from  appearance  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  space. — D.J.H. 

494.  [Mk  10:17-31]  M.  Mees,  “Das  Paradigma  vom  reichen  Mann  und  seiner 
Berufung  nach  den  Synoptikern  und  dem  Nazaraerevangelium,”  VetChrist 
9  (2,  72)  245-265. 

In  its  account  of  the  rich  young  man  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  departs  from 
our  canonical  Gospels  in  many  expressions  and  in  its  composition.  While  it  could 
be  possible  that  this  variety  resulted  from  a  reworking  of  the  Synoptic  material, 
it  is  more  likely  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  independent  tradition.  This  tradition  would 
have  been  in  written  form,  because  the  incident  is  placed  in  a  new  setting,  there  is 
a  different  Sit 2  ini  Lehen,  and  the  purpose  is  not  the  same.  For  instance,  in  the 
Synoptics  the  man  is  called  to  follow  Jesus  in  the  close  companionship  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples;  in  the  Nazarene  Gospel  it  is  a  question  of  following  Jesus  in  the  daily  life 
of  a  Christian,  since  the  man  is  reproached  for  neglecting  the  duties  of  ordinary 
charity  to  the  neighbor. — J.J.C. 

495.  D.  Merli,  “La  parabola  dei  vignaioli  infedeli  (Me.  12, 1-12) , ”  BibOr  15  (3, 
73  )  97-108. 

Mark’s  is  the  fundamental  text  on  which  depend  Matthew’s  redaction  and,  in  all 
probability,  also  Luke’s.  Mark  inserted  the  parable  into  Jesus’  polemical  discussion 
with  Judaism.  The  quotation  of  Isa  5:7  makes  clear  the  intention  of  identifying  the 
vineyard  with  “the  house  of  Israel.”  If  the  parable  in  Isa  5:1-7  is  a  meditation  on 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  then  the  Evangelist  is  here  retelling  it  from  a  new 
perspective.  The  text  of  Mk  then  is  substantially  not  so  much  a  parable  as  an  al¬ 
legory.  An  exegesis  of  the  text  of  Mk  and  an  examination  of  its  redaction-history 
raise  the  questions  whether  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  parable  as  it  originally 
was  prior  to  the  addition  of  the  allegoric  features,  and  whether  Mk’s  text  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  community  or  attributable  to  Jesus  himself.  If  our  hypothesis  that  Mk 
12:1-9  is  a  meditation  on  Isa  5:1-7  is  correct,  then  whoever  spoke  Mk  12:10a  must 
have  been  originally  the  author  of  the  text,  which  was  composed  either  for  liturgi¬ 
cal  use  or  for  the  instruction  of  the  community. — S.B.M. 

Mk  12:17,  cf.  §§  18-394,  396. 

496.  [Mk  12:18-27]  A.  Ammassari,  “Gesu  ha  veramente  insegnato  la  risurrezione  !” 
BibOr  15  (2,  73)  65-73. 

In  his  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  who  argued  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  Jesus  certainly  taught  that  the  dead  rise,  and  the  authenticity  of  his  teaching 
is  manifest  because  it  differs  from  the  specifically  Jewish  exegesis  of  Exod  3:6  and 
from  that  of  the  kerygma  as  found  in  the  Lukan  version  of  the  incident.  In  the 
Synoptic  accounts  of  the  debate  two  traditions  can  be  discovered:  one  of  Mt-Mk, 
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the  other  of  Lk,  with  the  former  being  the  more  original.  Confirmatory  evidence 
that  Jesus  taught  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  his  prophecy  of  his  own  resurrec¬ 
tion. — J.J.C. 

497.  [Mk  14:1 — 16:8]  R.  H.  Smith,  “Darkness  at  Noon:  Mark’s  Passion  Narra¬ 
tive,”  CTM  44  (5,  73)  325-338. 

Mark’s  Gospel  is  the  record  of  the  steady  and  relentless  forsaking  of  Jesus  and 
of  his  being  handed  over  into  the  darkness  and  pain  of  death  on  a  Roman  cross. 
The  parallel  with  the  situation  of  their  own  congregation  would  not  be  lost  on 
Roman  readers.  Mark  interprets  Jesus’  death  as  taking  place  according  to  the 
Father’s  predetermined  plan,  as  ushering  in  the  last  times,  and  as  establishing  a  new 
covenant.  Mark  stresses  the  failings  of  the  Twelve  because  he  wants  his  readers  to 
recall  that  they  were  all  too  ordinary  men  and  to  remember  how  the  Lord  turned 
to  them  yet  again  (14:28;  16:7)  and  gathered  and  lifted  them  up  for  renewed 
service. — D.J.H. 

498.  [Mk  14:51-51]  R.  Scroggs  and  K.  I.  Groff,  “Baptism  in  Mark:  Dying  and 
Rising  With  Christ,”  JournBibLit  92  (4,  73)  531-548. 

When  seen  against  the  backdrop  of  Christian  baptismal  practices,  the  appearances 
of  the  young  man  in  both  Mk  14:51-52  and  16:5  can  best  be  explained  as  a  symbolic 
pointer  to  the  Christian  initiate.  The  nakedness  and  flight  in  14:51-52  symbolize 
dying  with  Christ;  the  reappearance  of  the  young  man  in  a  new  garment  in  16:5 
symbolizes  rising  with  Christ.  The  initiate  of  14:51-52  is  stripped  of  his  garment 
and  is  now  ready  for  baptism.  He  is  baptized  into  the  death,  but  only  Jesus  actually 
dies;  the  substitution  is  symbolized  by  the  linen,  which  the  young  man  leaves  but 
with  which  Jesus  is  actually  shrouded  in  burial.  The  initiate  who  had  been  stripped 
at  the  death  of  Jesus  appears  in  16:5  clothed  in  his  white  baptismal  robe  at  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  Thus  robed  he  appropriately  represents  Jesus  to  the  women. 
This  interpretation  of  the  young  man  as  the  Christian  initiate  is  consonant  with 
Mark’s  broad  Christological  and  anthropological  perspectives. — D.J.H. 

499.  T.  Horvath,  “The  Early  Markan  Tradition  on  the  Resurrection  (Mk.  16, 
1-8),”  RevUnivOtt  43  (3,  73)  445-448. 

Four  eschatological  signs  can  be  detected  in  Mk  16:1-8:  the  daughters  of  Israel 
are  messengers  of  the  good  news;  Yahweh  opens  Jesus’  grave;  Yahweh  raises  Jesus 
from  the  grave;  Yahweh  leads  Jesus  back  to  the  soil  of  Galilee.  Mark  emphasizes 
Jerusalem  as  the  place  of  Jesus’  resurrection.  The  problem  of  the  twofold  tradition 
of  apparitions  (Galilee  vs.  Jerusalem)  is  perhaps  based  on  an  inadequate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Markan  Easter  message. — D.J.H. 

Mk  16:5,  cf.  §  18-498. 


Luke 

500.  F.  Bovon,  “Le  salut  dans  les  ecrits  de  Luc.  Essai,”  RevTheolPhil  23  (4,  73) 
296-307. 

Suggestions  for  solving  the  aporias  encountered  in  Luke’s  view  of  salvation. 
(1)  Luke’s  slowness  to  stress  the  salvific  character  of  Jesus’  death  may  stem  from 
his  refusal  to  transform  the  message  of  the  cross  into  a  gospel  of  cheap  grace  which 
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would  spare  man  the  decision  for  conversion  and  faith.  (2)  For  him  the  various 
aspects  of  salvation  can  be  subsumed  under  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  local  community.  Physical  healings  illustrate  the 
eternal  salvation  which  he  prefers  to  describe  historically  and  by  way  of  analogy. 
(3)  The  convergence  of  God  and  man  results  in  a  state  which  one  can  call  salva¬ 
tion,  a  salvation  which  occurs  within  history.  While  word  and  history  are  not 
separated,  they  are  not  the  same  thing  and  are  not  to  be  confused.  (4)  Salvation 
is  always  related  to  historical  existence,  but  the  content  of  the  word  (the  kingdom, 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ)  is  neither  purely  political  nor  purely  spiritual. — D.J.H. 

501.  J.-D.  Dubois,  “La  figure  d’Elie  dans  la  perspective  lucanienne,”  RevHist 
PhilRel  53  (2,  73)  155-176. 

The  texts  which  evoke  the  image  of  Elijah  and  their  relations  to  the  Baptist 
and  to  Jesus  are  examined  in  order  to  appreciate  Luke’s  treatment  of  the  Synoptic 
passages  where  there  is  a  Baptist-Elijah  identification  and  also  to  discover  Elijah’s 
importance  in  Lk-Acts.  John  the  Baptist  appears  in  a  different  light  in  each  Gospel. 
Luke  adapts  his  sources  and  reformulates,  with  a  theological  end  in  view,  the 
traditions  associating  the  figure  of  Elijah  with  the  Baptist.  The  principal  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Lukan  redactional  activity  is  discernible  in  the  omission  of  possible 
relations  between  John  the  Baptist  and  Elijah  (cf.  Mai  3:1,  cited  in  Mt  11:10, 
with  Lk  7:27).  Luke  did  not  succeed  completely  in  suppressing  the  identification 
(see  Lk  1:17,  76;  7:27).  But,  though  Luke  dissociates  the  Elijah  figure  from  that 
of  the  Baptist,  he  does  use  the  former  to  shed  light  on  the  portrait  of  Jesus.  In  Lk 
the  miracle  accounts,  the  transfiguration,  and  the  ascension  are  the  most  evident 
allusions  to  the  cycle  of  Elijah  traditions.  In  Acts  the  use  of  Elijah  is  in  three 
particular  contexts:  the  meaning  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  (Acts  3:21), 
the  accounts  of  resurrection  (Acts  9  and  10),  and  the  missionary  work  of  evangeli¬ 
zation  beyond  the  confines  of  Israel  (Acts  8).  The  figure  of  Elijah  in  Lk  illustrates 
Jesus’  activity  and  not  the  Baptist’s.  But  Luke  also  makes  John  the  Baptist  the 
first  prophet  of  the  primitive  church. — S.B.M. 

502r.  [Lk  1:1 — 9:50]  H.  Schurmann,  Das  Lukasevangelium.  Erster  Teil  [cf. 
NT  A  14,  p.  352;  §  16-561r]. 

F.  W.  Danker,  CTM  44  (1,  73)  53-56. — Large  theological  perspective,  fairness 
in  debate,  knowledgeable  control  of  the  literature,  and  cooperation  of  a  publisher 
sensitive  to  scholars’  needs  make  Schiirmann’s  publication  an  event  in  itself.  Prin¬ 
cipal  negative  criticisms:  insufficient  attention  paid  to  Luke’s  editorial  method 
(especially  in  chaps.  1 — 2)  of  presenting  and  then  modifying  or  correcting  the  data 
of  tradition  at  his  disposal;  failure  at  times  to  probe  the  exegetical  implications  of 
Luke’s  apocalyptic  thematic.  Schurmann  follows  a  long  exegetical  tradition  in  his 
interpretation  of  Lk  5:35,  but  examination  of  LXX  terminology  in  the  light  of 
Lukan  redaction  of  Mk  indicates  that  Luke  appears  to  follow  Mark  in  viewing  the 
logion  as  a  dramatic  forecast  of  Jesus’  fate. — F.W.D.  (Author.) 

503.  B.  Prete,  “II  racconto  dell’Annunziazione  di  Luca  1,  26-38  nella  nuova  tradu- 
zione  della  Bibbia  a  cura  della  C.E.I,”  BibOr  15  (2,  73)  75-88. 

In  the  annunciation  narrative  three  points  of  theological  importance  are  examined 
as  presented  in  the  1971  translation  of  the  Bible  issued  by  the  Italian  episcopal 
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conference.  (1)  Chaire  (1:28)  is  rendered  “Ti  saluto  ...”  but  should  read  “Rejoice 
(exult),  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee.”  (2)  A  note  interprets  “I  know  not 
man”  (1:34)  as  implying  a  resolution  or  vow  of  perpetual  virginity.  Instead  the 
words  affirm  present  virginity.  Mary  states  that  she  is  now  a  virgin;  it  is  her 
witness  to  her  virginal  maternity.  (3)  With  the  mention  of  Elizabeth’s  pregnancy 
the  angel  states  that  nothing  is  impossible  with  God,  and  Mary  believes  and  submits 
(Lk  1:37-38).  In  general  the  annunciation  story  is  primarily  concerned  not  with 
Mary  but  with  Jesus.  No  other  Lukan  passage  and  no  episode  in  the  public  life  of 
Jesus  contains  so  many  messianic  titles  ascribed  to  him. — J.J.C. 

Lk  1:26-39,  cf.  §  18-463. 

504.  P.-E.  Jacquemin,  “Le  Magnificat.  Lc  1,46-55,”  AssembSeign  66  (’73)  28-40. 

Constructed  out  of  very  traditional  OT  formulas,  the  Magnificat  represents  the 
high  point  of  the  piety  of  the  ancient  people  of  God.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  product 
of  the  early  Christian  community  and  expresses  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  inauguration  of  salvation.  After  a  brief  introductory 
cry  of  joy  (Lk  l:46b-47),  God’s  loving  regard  for  his  humble  servant,  with  the 
marvels  he  has  done  for  her,  is  presented  as  the  reason  for  this  joy  (1:48-49). 
Then,  in  1:50-53  the  motif  is  universalized  by  the  contrast  between  God’s  continuing 
mercy  toward  those  who  fear  him  and  his  exercise  of  power  against  the  proud, 
powerful  and  wealthy.  Finally,  in  1:54-55  God’s  mercy  manifested  in  his  election 
of  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  is  seen  as  the  inauguration  of  the  great  eschatological 
event  of  Israel’s  exaltation  promised  long  ago  to  Abraham. — D.J.H. 

Lk  3:1-17,  cf.  §  18-465. 

Lk  7:18-23,  cf.  §  18-469. 

505.  P.  Courthial,  “Du  texte  au  sermon  (17).  La  parabole  du  semeur  en  Luc 
8/5-15,”  £tudT heolRel  47  (4,  ’72)  397-420. 

There  are  many  hermeneutics  possible,  and  one  of  them  derives  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Christian  faith  that  the  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God.  This  Christian 
hermeneutic  seeks  to  interpret  faithfully  the  divine  interpretation  that  is  Sacred 
Scripture.  Between  the  two  interpretations  there  is  always  a  certain  distance.  In 
the  light  of  this,  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  (Lk  8:5-15  parr.)  is  examined  with 
regard  to  its  place  within  the  Synoptics  and  in  the  light  of  the  distinction  between 
parable  and  allegory.  The  key  to  understanding  the  parable  is  in  the  “mystery”  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Within  this  framework  the  themes  of  the  sower  of  Israel, 
election  and  responsibility,  the  majestic  generosity  of  the  sower,  hope  and  hypo- 
mone,  and  the  mission  of  the  church  are  discussed.  Then  the  preaching (s)  of  this 
parable  in  relation  to  hermeneutical  principles  and  to  the  exegesis  of  the  text  is 
(are)  taken  up. — S.B.M. 

Lk  9:28-36,  cf.  §  18-472. 

506.  [Lk  9:51 — 19:27]  G.  W.  Trompf,  “La  section  mediane  de  l’evangile  de  Luc: 
l’organisation  des  documents,”  RevHistPhilRel  53  (2,  ’73)  141-154. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  purpose  and  structural  logic  of  the  travel  narrative  in 
Lk  9:51 — 19:27,  even  though  there  is  a  tendency  now  to  regard  it  more  as  a 
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Christological  and  theological  entity  than  a  geographical  one.  It  is  extremely 
revealing  to  consider  the  material  in  this  section  solely  according  to  the  thematic 
categories  and  to  link  it  to  the  hypothesis  that  Luke  tried  to  classify  the  vast 
amount  of  data  at  his  disposal  and  to  give  it  a  historical  context.  When  Lk  9 — 19 
is  examined  in  the  light  of  the  Evangelist’s  method,  three  principal  subjects  of 
Jesus’  message  emerge:  material  security  and  its  spiritual  counterpart,  the  call  to 
discipleship  and  its  consequences,  and  the  principles  of  retribution.  Luke’s  approach 
is  that  of  a  historian.  He  organized  his  sources  to  achieve  a  historical  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Jesus’  message.  His  hypothesis  was  that,  organized  this  way,  the  accounts 
would  speak  for  themselves.  We  might  say  that  Luke  spoke,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  did  not  preach. — S.B.M. 

507.  [Lk  9:51 — 19:40]  P.  von  der  Osten-Sacken,  “Zur  Christologie  des  lukan- 
ischen  Reiseberichts,”  EvangTheol  33  (5,  ’73)  476-496. 

H.  Conzelmann  has  shown  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Lukan  travel  narrative 
must  take  into  account  the  transfiguration  (especially  9:31)  and  the  instruction 
that  precedes  the  narrative,  must  recognize  that  the  narrative  is  a  way  of  presenting 
Christological  material,  must  deal  with  the  disciples’  lack  of  understanding,  and 
must  take  notice  of  the  close  relationship  among  the  journey,  the  passion,  and  the 
guilt  and  fate  of  Jerusalem.  But  besides  this  last  complex  of  ideas  there  is  another 
significant  group  of  themes,  which  includes  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  resurrection 
and  the  parousia.  Jesus’  consciousness  of  suffering  expressed  as  a  journey  is  only 
one  aspect  of  the  travel  narrative.  Luke  also  wishes  to  depict  the  journey  as  the 
way  which  brings  the  Messiah  into  suffering  and  through  suffering  into  glory. 
— D.J.H. 

508.  W.  Magass,  “Maria  und  Martha — Kirche  und  Haus.  Thesen  zu  einer  institu- 
tionellen  Konkurrenz  (Lk  10,  38-42),”  LingBib  27-28  (’73)  2-5. 

The  article  collects  several  reflections  about  the  semiotic  relevance  of  the 
oppositions  Mary/Martha,  house/church,  and  hearing/serving  in  Lk  10:38-42. 
— E.G. 

509.  P.-E.  Jacquemin,  “L’accueil  de  la  parole  de  Dieu.  Lc  11,  27-28,”  Assemb 
Seign  66  (73)  10-19. 

In  Lk  11:27-28  there  is  no  opposition  between  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  the  true 
disciple;  from  the  beginning  of  Luke’s  Gospel,  Mary  is  the  model  of  those  who 
hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it.  Lk  11:28  presents  a  proclamation  of  the  good 
news,  a  declaration  concerning  the  messianic  era  which  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  realized  to  the  advantage  of  Jesus’  listeners.  Those  who  hear  the  word  must 
keep  it  attentively,  actively  and  faithfully. — D.J.H. 

Lk  11:29-32,  cf.  §  18-491. 

510.  W.  Magass,  “Semiotik  einer  Tischordnung  (Lk  14,  7-14),”  LingBib  25-26 
(73)  2-8. 

The  semiotics  of  the  table  is  part  of  the  semiotics  of  furniture.  This  article  deals 
with  the  interrelationships  among  table,  dinner,  speech-acts  at  table,  the  order  of 
seats  as  a  “topic”  relation,  including  indications  of  places  of  value.  So  the  table 
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has  the  semiotic  function  of  sharing,  enjoying,  compensating,  inviting,  justification, 
adjusting  of  tensions,  and  suspending  of  frontiers.  All  this  is  verified  by  numerous 
details  in  the  parable. — E.G. 

Lk  14:15-24,  cf.  §  18-451. 

511.  P.  Colella,  “Zu  Lk  16:9,”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (1-2,  73)  124-126. 

The  advice  of  Jesus  in  Lk  16:9  seems  out  of  harmony  with  16:13.  If  ek  tou 
mamona  translates  an  Aramaic  mimmamona’ ,  the  preposition  min  may  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  “and  not”  as  in  Hos  6:6;  Ps  52:5  or  1QH  9.29-30.  Supposing  a  mis¬ 
translation  in  Greek,  one  might  render  the  saying:  “Make  for  yourselves  friends 
and  not  money.” — G.W.M. 

Lk  16:9-13,  cf.  §  18-468. 

512.  J.  Schlosser,  “Les  jours  de  Noe  et  de  Lot.  A  propos  de  Luc,  XVII,  26-30,” 
RevBib  80  (1,  73)  13-36. 

In  the  intertestamental  literature  and  the  Targums,  the  flood  and  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  are  seen  as  God’s  punitive  judgments  and  serve  as  examples  for  future 
generations.  Also  present  in  these  traditions  are  the  motif  of  a  time  set  apart  for 
repentance  and  the  tendency  to  use  the  same  catalogue  of  vices  (taken  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Psalms  and  the  OT  wisdom  literature)  to  describe  the  sins  of 
the  two  generations.  Analysis  of  Sir  16:4-10,  3  Maccabees  2.3-7  and  2  Pet  2:4-10 
shows  that  the  flood  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  were  employed  in  a  series  of 
examples  illustrating  a  general  truth;  the  sinful  character  of  the  protagonists  and 
the  divine  chastisement  are  especially  emphasized.  In  the  light  of  these  Jewish 
traditions  the  point  of  Lk  17:26-30  may  not  be  so  much  the  suddenness  of  the 
eschatological  catastrophe  as  it  is  the  certainty  that  sinners  will  be  punished. 
— D.J.H. 

Lk  18:18-30,  cf.  §  18-494. 

Lk  20:27-40,  cf.  §  18-496. 

513.  B.  Rinaldi,  “Beate  le  sterile  (Lc.  23,29),  Riflessioni  sull’ottava  stazione 
della  Via  Crucis,”  BibOr  15  (2,  73)  61-64. 

The  blessing  of  the  barren  is  intimately  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  a  catastrophe  which  Luke  emphasizes  by  a  threefold  treatment  (19:39-44; 
21:5-36;  23:27-31).  There  is  no  need  to  postulate  23:27-31  as  derived  from  two 
sources.  As  the  Evangelist  is  known  for  his  mercy  and  his  reverence  for  women, 
the  passage  shows  he  is  faithful  to  his  sources,  reproducing  their  content  even 
when  it  goes  counter  to  his  own  tendencies. — J.J.C. 

514.  D.  A.  Losada,  “El  Episodio  de  Emaus.  Lc  24,  13-35,”  RevistBib  35  (1,  73) 
3-13. 

The  original  nucleus  of  the  event  can  be  reduced  to  Jesus’  encounter  with  the 
disciples  (vv.  13,  15b,  16),  his  eating  with  them  (vv.  28-30)  and  his  disappearance 
from  their  midst  (v.  31).  The  examination  of  the  literary  genre  of  the  Lukan 
narrative  and  of  its  context  reveals  the  links  between  the  Eucharist  and  the  Scrip- 
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tures  in  the  pericope  (cf.  Acts  8:26-40).  It  is  because  of  these  two  elements  that  it 
is  possible  to  encounter  Christ  in  the  community  today. — S.B.M. 

John 

515r.  R.  Bultmann,  The  Gospel  of  John  [cf.  NTA  15,  p.  354;  §  16-579r]. 

C.  F.  Evans,  ScotJournTheol  26  (3,  73)  341-349. — The  commentary  is  radical 
in  the  sense  that  positions  which  have  been  canvassed  by  others  as  tentative  and 
partial  explanations  of  this  Gospel  are  pushed  by  B  as  far  as  they  will  go.  Thirty 
years  from  its  first  appearance  it  remains  magisterial.  But  the  absence  of  any 
introduction  means  that  for  all  the  erudition  and  profundity  of  B’s  treatment  his 
Fourth  Gospel  still  floats  in  the  air.  Also,  the  reordering  of  passages  is  dealt  with 
piecemeal  and  is  nowhere  reviewed  as  a  whole;  the  end  result  must  be  pronounced 
unconvincing.  Finally,  we  may  legitimately  ask  whether  the  sources  can  be  re¬ 
constructed  with  sufficient  clarity  to  furnish  a  basis  for  detecting  the  Evangelist’s 
theology  from  his  redaction  of  them. — D.J.H. 

516.  J.  M.  Casabo  Suque,  “Los  judios  en  el  evangelio  de  Juan  y  el  antisemitismo,” 
RevistBib  35  (2,  73)  115-129. 

Can  the  persecution  of  and  the  discrimination  against  the  Jews  be  justified 
theologically  by  what  John  says?  To  understand  the  complex  and  profound  attitude 
of  the  Evangelist  towards  the  Jews,  some  aspects  of  the  redaction  of  his  Gospel 
are  considered:  its  context,  the  Christ-Judaism  opposition  in  Jn,  flesh  and  spirit  in 
Judaism,  the  option  before  Jesus,  the  universal  dimension  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Jews  as  symbol.  These  show  how  unjustified  and  unfounded  is  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  Judaism. — S.B.M. 

517.  G.  Segalla,  “Cinque  schemi  cristologici  in  Giovanni,”  StudPat  20  (1,  73) 
5-33. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  analyzed  according  to  five  schemes  (each  of  which  is 
linked  with  one  or  more  honorific  titles)  whose  development  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  headings.  (1)  Messiah-Christ.  The  coming  Messiah,  “Christ”  in  the 
liturgical  formulas,  the  scheme  of  the  beginning  and  the  end.  (2)  The  Son  of  Man. 
The  eschatological  judge,  the  descent  and  ascent  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  exalted  and 
glorified  Son  of  Man,  center  of  attraction  and  salvation.  (3)  The  Son  of  God,  the 
Son,  the  only-begotten  Son.  Son  of  God  in  the  profession  of  faith,  messianic  sense, 
ontological  sense,  the  Son  in  salvation-history,  mission  of  the  Son,  the  gift  of  the 
only-begotten  Son,  the  glorified  Son,  Father  and  Son,  the  only-begotten  Son  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  Father.  (4)  The  Lord.  From  the  present  to  the  future.  (5)  The  Logos. 
From  the  present  to  the  past.  Ultimately  the  five  schemes  can  be  reduced  to  two. 
One  includes  the  coming  (descent),  death  and  resurrection  (exaltation),  and 
parousia  (final  judgment).  In  this  plan  are  found  the  titles  Christ,  Son  of  Man, 
and  (to  some  extent)  Lord.  The  other  scheme  includes  pre-existence,  the  mission 
of  the  Son  by  the  Father,  the  revelation  of  the  love  and  glory  of  the  Father  in  the 
earthly  and  eschatological  activity  of  the  Son.  The  titles  here  relevant,  Son  and  in 
part  Logos,  manifest  more  of  the  writer’s  theology. — J.J.C. 

Jn,  cf.  §§  18-551,  735. 
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518.  M.  Simonetti,  “Per  l’interpretazione  di  Giovanni ,  1,  3-4,”  VetChrist  9  (1, 
72)  101-104. 

Heracleon’s  commentary  on  Jn  is  the  oldest  writing  on  any  NT  book,  and  Jn 
1:3-4  seems  deliberately  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  specifically  gnostic 
preoccupations  of  that  author.  John  speaks  of  the  creative  and  vivifying  power  of 
the  Word.  In  the  first  operation  the  Word  acts  so  to  speak  extrinsically ;  in  the 
second  the  causality  is  much  more  intimate  and  profound.  The  change  in  the  tenses 
of  ginesthai  seems  deliberately  intended.  In  v.  3  two  aorists  are  used  concerning 
creation;  in  v.  4,  referring  to  the  life  and  sanctification  given  to  men,  the  perfect 
tense  is  employed  with  the  nuance  of  continuing  action. — J.J.C. 

Jn  1:33,  cf.  §  18-465. 

519.  C.  Spicq,  “II  primo  miracolo  di  Gesu  dovuto  a  sua  Madre  (Giov.  2,  1-11),” 
SacDoc  18  (  69-70,  73)  125-144. 

The  Cana  miracle  reveals  Jesus’  true  nature  and  is  the  first  indication  that  he  is 
the  incarnate  Word.  Hence  the  incident  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  Christology 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Originally  it  seems  that  the  opening  act  for  the  public  life 
was  to  be  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  but  Mary’s  intercession — omnipot entia 
supplex — caused  the  change  to  the  miracle  at  Cana. — J.J.C. 

Jn  2:3-4,  cf.  §  18-676. 

520.  [Jn  2:12-25]  G.  D.  Fee,  “The  Lemma  of  Origen’s  Commentary  on  John, 
Book  X — An  Independent  Witness  to  the  Egyptian  Textual  Tradition?” 
NT  Stud  20  (1,  73)  78-81. 

At  the  beginning  of  Book  10  of  Origen’s  Commentary  on  John  there  stands  a 
long  lemma  of  Jn  2:12-25  which  did  not  originate  with  Origen  but  was  inserted  by 
a  collector-scribe.  This  collector-scribe  used  a  copy  of  Jn  very  closely  related  to 
the  early  Egyptian  witnesses  (especially  P66,  P75  and  Origen).  It  probably  repre¬ 
sents  a  text  of  Jn  in  use  at  Caesarea  in  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century  -  -D. J.H. 

521.  R.  L.  Roberts,  “The  Rendering  ‘Only  Begotten’  In  John  3:16,”  RestorQuart 
16  (1,73  )  2-22. 

Etymologically  the  meaning  and  emphasis  of  monogenes  are  focused  on  single¬ 
ness,  uniqueness,  uniqueness  of  being  as  such,  or  oneness  of  kind ;  the  term  has  no 
reference  to  “begettal”  except  as  remotely  related.  Historically  and  exegetically 
the  terms  yahid  and  monogenes  are  used  as  hyperboles  of  affection,  and  this  con¬ 
cept  dominates  the  LXX  translation  used  by  the  NT  writers  and  readers.  The  word 
monogenes  in  Jn  3:16  should  be  rendered  “only  beloved”  or  even  “only  and  be¬ 
loved.”  While  “only”  might  be  interpreted  as  indicating  both  “unique  being  as 
such”  and  “beloved”  relationship,  it  is  ambiguous  and  even  an  under-translation.  To 
render  monogenes  by  “only  begotten”  is  mistranslation  or  even  over-translation. 
— D.J.H. 

522.  N.  R.  Bonneau,  “The  Woman  at  the  Well.  John  4  and  Genesis  24,”  Bib 
Today  67  (73)  1252-59. 

Textual  similarities,  the  almost  identical  sequence  of  events  between  Gen  24  and 
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Jn  4,  and  the  orchestration  of  the  same  themes  hint  strongly  at  the  possibility  that 
the  author  of  Jn  somehow  referred  to  the  texts  selected  according  to  the  Jewish 
lectionary  system  in  composing  his  Gospel.  In  many  ways  Jn  4  is  a  commentary  on 
Gen  24,  Gen  29  and  Exod  2:15-22.  The  themes  of  thirst  for  life,  God’s  action  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  God’s  promise  to  Israel,  worship,  and  marriage  as  Israel’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God  are  taken  up  and  transformed  to  show  that  the  new  order  finds  its 
roots  in  the  old  and  yet  is  radically  different. — D.J.H. 

523r.  [Jn  5]  A.  Duprez,  Jesus  et  les  dieux  guerisseurs  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  238]. 

J.  Jeremias,  Biblica  54  (1,  73)  152-155. — The  most  important  part  of  the  work 
is  the  section  on  the  new  discoveries  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  At  several  points 
(e.g.  in  the  explanations  of  the  plain  of  Rephaim  and  of  the  ‘am  ha- ares)  the 
author  indulges  in  fantasy.  But  his  explanation  for  the  presence  of  a  pagan  sanc¬ 
tuary  at  Jerusalem  (it  was  outside  the  city  walls  until  A.D.  41-44  and  was  near  the 
fortress  Antonia)  is  correct  and  convincing.  To  this  we  can  add  the  Mishnah  text 
in  Zab  1.5  which  alludes  to  a  sanctuary  of  Fortuna  south  of  the  city.  The  text- 
criticism  of  Jn  5:3b-4  is  not  handled  properly.  The  number  “five”  in  5:2  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  an  invention.  5:7  is  not  such  a  traditional  theme  in  healings  with  water 
as  D  thinks.  5:2  deals  with  a  pool  having  five  porticoes;  D  has  not  established  a 
connection  between  the  five  recently  discovered  grottoes  and  Jn  5. — D.J.H. 

524.  M.  Miguens,  “El  Agua  y  el  Espiritu  en  Jn  7,  37-39,”  EstBib  31  (4,  72) 
369-398. 

These  verses  present  many  problems:  punctuation,  identification  of  Scripture 
allusion,  image  of  koilia.  Previous  investigations  have  been  deficient  in  limiting 
themselves  to  just  these  three  verses  and  in  presupposing  that  “spirit”  equals  “Holy 
Spirit.”  Jn  7:39  is  the  Evangelist’s  interpretation  of  Jesus’  metaphorical  words  in 
7:37-38.  “He  who  believes  in  me”  (7:38)  is  not  to  be  construed  with  pineto  of 
7:37b.  The  metaphors  of  7:37b-38  are  to  be  explicated  especially  from  wisdom 
literature:  wisdom,  which  has  its  origin  in  a  fountain  and  which  flows  like  water, 
abounds  in  the  wise  like  a  river ;  the  “belly”  is  the  seat  of  a  person’s  thoughts,  and 
thoughts  pour  out,  flow  out  from  that  source;  to  pour  out  the  spirit  is  to  give 
instruction,  logos  (cf.  Prov  1:23:  “I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  on  you;  I  will  make 
my  words  known  to  you”).  The  “spirit”  in  7:39  refers  to  the  water  (teaching) 
which  proceeds  from  Christ  and  from  the  believer.  Graphe  in  7:38  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  signify  one  passage  (cf.  Jn  2:22;  7:42;  17:12;  20:9;  cf.  also  Num  21:16,  18) 
but  refers  to  wisdom  literature.  He  who  believes  in  Jesus  receives  teaching  from  a 
most  abundant  fountain — Jesus  himself.  This  doctrine  resides  in  the  koilia  of  the 
believer,  quenches  his  thirst,  and  becomes  a  fountain  that  can  quench  the  thirst  of 
others  who  seek  wisdom. — R.J.K. 

Jn  11:44,  cf.  §  18-528. 

Jn  12:37-43,  cf.  §  18-527. 

525.  A.  George,  “L’Esprit,  guide  vers  la  verite  pleniere.  Jn  16,  12-15,”  Assemb 
Seign  31  (73)  40-47. 

According  to  Jn  16:12-15  the  Spirit  of  Truth  continues  Jesus’  work  by  taking 
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up  his  message  and  helping  the  disciples  to  grasp  it.  The  Spirit  has  been  sent  to 
proclaim  what  he  has  heard — that  the  Father  is  the  source  of  the  word,  that  this  is 
the  word  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  Father  has  given  Jesus  all  that  he  has. — D .J.H. 

526.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Strukturanalyse  von  Joh  17,”  BibZeit  17  (2,  73) 
196-202.  [Cf.  §  17-1003.] 

The  first  two  units  of  the  prayer  are  vv.  lb-5  (petition  for  glorification)  and 
6-1  la  (preparation  for  intercession  on  behalf  of  Jesus’  disciples).  Inclusion  marks 
the  next  unit,  vv.  1  lb-15  ( tereson/tereses )  ;  vv.  16  and  12b  are  probably  redactional 
additions.  Verses  17-19  are  framed  by  another  inclusion  employing  the  key  terms 
hagiazein  and  aletheia  and  are  a  variation  of  the  preceding  petition  while  also 
pointing  forward  to  the  disciples’  future  activity.  Within  vv.  20-23  the  first  two 
verses  are  a  redactional  addition  modeled  on  vv.  22-23  and  motivated  by  v.  18, 
where  kosmos  is  thought  to  suggest  future  believers.  Agapan  and  doxa  are  the  link 
words,  then,  joining  vv.  20-23  with  the  last  unit,  vv.  24-26.  Here  the  prayer  returns 
to  initial  themes  (which  you  have  given  me,  glory,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world)  and  states  the  goal:  eternal  life  is  revealed  through  love  and  attained 
through  participation  in  Jesus’  glory.  The  epithet  “high-priestly”  for  this  farewell 
speech  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  is  only  partially  appropriate.  The  speech  has  the 
function  of  leading  the  readers  to  a  consideration  of  their  situation  in  the  world  as 
the  community  of  Christ. — J.H.E. 

527.  [Jn  17]  P.  van  Boxel,  “Die  praexistente  Doxa  Jesu  im  Johannesevange- 
lium,”  Bijdragen  34  (3,  73)  268-281. 

Important  for  the  understanding  of  Jesus’  glory  in  Jn  17  is  a  parallel  passage, 
Jn  12:37-43,  and  the  relation  between  glory  and  belief  and  unbelief.  First  the  glory 
beheld  by  Isaiah  (Jn  12:41)  is  considered,  then  the  structure  of  12:37-43,  and  then 
the  relation  between  doxa  and  love.  The  glorification  of  Jesus  as  seen  by  Isaiah 
means  the  glorification  of  Jesus  by  his  work  as  revealer.  Faith  in  the  final  analysis 
means  sharing  in  the  love  of  God.  Now  the  glorification  of  Jesus  is  essentially 
determined  by  love,  so  that  Jesus’  prayer  for  his  glorification  (17:5)  means  the 
revelation  of  this  love  and  is  thus  primarily  a  petition  for  the  disciples  and  faithful. 
-J.J.C. 

528.  [Jn  20:7]  B.  Osborne,  “A  Folded  Napkin  in  an  Empty  Tomb:  John  11:44 
and  20:7  Again,”  HeythJourn  14  (4,  73)  437-440.  [Cf.  §  17-1004.] 

In  Jewish  exegesis  the  “covering”  and  the  “veil”  of  Isa  25:7  are  used  symboli¬ 
cally  to  refer  to  the  evil  impulse  as  well  as  to  the  Angel  of  Death.  In  either  case 
they  would  symbolize  the  power  which  is  the  cause  of  death  in  men,  a  meaning 
which  suits  very  well  the  two  Johannine  contexts  in  which  the  burial  napkins 
appear.  Lazarus  comes  forth  from  the  tomb  with  his  head  still  wrapped  in  a  veil 
because  he  is  still  subject  to  the  power  which  the  Angel  of  Death,  Satan,  and  the 
evil  impulse  will  have  over  all  mankind  until  this  power  has  been  destroyed  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah.  Christ,  however,  removes  the  napkin  from  his  face  as  he 
rises  from  the  dead;  he  himself  has  conquered  death  definitively.  John  believes  that 
Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead  because  the  folded  napkin  in  the  tomb  tells  him  that 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled:  God  has  swallowed  up  death  forever. 
— D.J.H. 
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529.  G.  Richter,  “Der  Vater  und  Gott  Jesu  und  seiner  Bruder  in  Joh  20,  17.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Christologie  des  Johannesevangeliums,”  MiinchTheolZeit  24  (2, 
73)  95-114. 

Expressions  such  as  “your  father,”  “my  father”  and  “ascending,”  as  well  as  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  ascension,  indicate  that  Jn  20:17  comes  not  from  the 
Evangelist  (=  first  redactor)  but  from  the  Grundschrift.  Furthermore,  “my  father,” 
the  content  of  the  verse,  and  the  mention  of  Jesus’  brothers  suggest  that  behind 
Jn  20:17  there  is  an  earlier  Christological  tradition  which  the  author  of  the  Grund¬ 
schrift  has  reinterpreted  according  to  the  Moses-Messiah  typology.  That  the 
“brothers”  are  the  physical  brothers  of  Jesus  is  confirmed  by  the  favorable  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Jesus’  brothers  in  the  Grundschrift  (cf.  Jn  2:12;  7:2-10),  by  their  privileged 
position  in  the  Jewish-Christian  Easter  tradition,  and  by  their  importance  in  the 
Jewish-Christian  church.  In  Jn  20:18  the  disciples  continue  the  role  assigned  to 
them  in  the  Grundschrift  as  witnesses  of  the  signs  and  other  messianic  deeds  of 
Jesus.  The  author  of  the  Grundschrift  took  the  tradition  according  to  which  Jesus 
was  exalted  as  Messiah  (cf.  Rom  1:4;  Acts  2:32-36;  13:33)  and  historicized  it  by 
basing  it  on  the  word  and  deed  of  Jesus.  We  are  not  yet  dealing  with  a  visible 
ascension  viewed  by  eyewitnesses.  Also,  there  is  no  indication  of  Jesus’  divinity 
in  Jn  20:11-17.— D.J.H. 

Jn  20:23,  cf.  §  18-474. 


Acts  of  the  Apostles 

530.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  Interpretation 
27  (2,  73)  166-183. 

There  is  similarity  between  John  14 — 16  and  Luke-Acts  in  describing  the  work 
of  the  Spirit.  According  to  Luke,  until  the  first  Christian  Pentecost  only  Jesus  had 
received  the  Spirit  of  the  new  age.  There  is  affinity  with  the  Qumran  teaching,  but 
in  Acts  the  Spirit  is  clearly  personal.  Unlike  Paul’s  teaching  that  every  Christian 
has  the  Spirit,  in  Acts  the  Spirit  can  come  either  before  or  after  baptism  and  is 
possessed  in  a  special  manner  by  some.  Acts  describes  the  gospel  as  making  its 
way  through  the  world  under  the  constant  direction  of  the  Spirit.  The  future  be¬ 
longs  to  him  and  the  gospel  cannot  be  stopped. — J.O’R. 

531.  B.  da  Spongano,  “La  concezione  teologica  della  predicazione  nel  libro  degli 
‘Atti,’”  RivistBib  21  (2,  73)  147-164. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  elements  in  the  Lukan  conception  of  Christian 
preaching:  it  has  its  own  place  in  God’s  salvific  plan  together  with  the  death  and 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  (Lk  24:47-48)  ;  it  is  an  essential  element  in  the  activity 
of  the  church  and  should  take  up  all  its  time  (Acts  1:8);  it  is  both  kerygma 
(announcement)  and  witness.  This  last  characteristic  lessens  the  importance  of 
time-space  separating  the  “center  of  time”  from  the  end ;  because  of  it  the  presence 
of  Christ  is  ever  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Christian  preaching  carries  on  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  prophets  of  the  OT  and  of  Christ  himself;  it  is  itself  a  salvific  event, 
since  it  brings  salvation  for  those  who  believe.  As  in  the  past  through  the  prophets 
and  Christ,  God  continues  to  communicate  himself  throughout  the  life  of  the  church 
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through  the  logos  tou  kyriou  (8:25;  12:24;  13:44,  48,  49;  16:32;  19:10,  20;  20:35), 
calling  upon  men  for  conversion  (metanoia) .  Loyalty  to  the  apostolic  witness  and 
fidelity  to  the  hermeneutic  action  of  the  Spirit  ensure  the  transition  from  the 
preaching  on  the  kingdom  by  Jesus  to  the  preaching  on  Jesus  by  the  church,  without 
any  interruption.  The  end  of  the  book  shows  us  that  the  essential  element  of  the 
preaching  (or  kerygmatic)  activity  of  the  church  is  to  preach  simply  the  kingdom 
and  the  things  pertaining  to  Jesus  Christ. — C.S. 

532.  G.  Delling,  “Die  Jesusgeschichte  in  der  Verkiindigung  nach  Acta,”  NTStud 
19  (4,  73)  373-389. 

An  examination  of  the  missionary  discourses  in  Acts  highlights  the  centrality  in 
them  of  the  Jesus  story.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  extent  of  the  story  and 
in  the  language  or  formulas  it  uses  (except  with  respect  to  the  resurrection),  and 
this  must  be  seen  as  deliberate  on  Luke’s  part  as  a  careful  author.  In  some  instances 
the  variations  correspond  to  elements  of  the  context  of  the  discourses.  For  Luke 
precise  teaching  about  Jesus  was  very  important;  he  engaged  in  it  in  his  Gospel 
and  indicated  its  prominence  in  the  speeches  he  composed  throughout  Acts. — 
G.W.M. 

533r.  E.  Haenchen,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  [cf.  NT  A  16,  pp.  238-239;  §  17- 
582r] . 

O.  C.  Edwards,  Jr.,  “The  Exegesis  of  Acts  8:4-25  and  Its  Implications  for  Con¬ 
firmation  and  Glossalalia:  A  Review  Article  on  Haenchen’s  Acts  Commentary,” 
AnglTheolRev  suppl.  ser.  2  (73)  100-112. — Haenchen  has  been  able  to  take ‘the 
insights  of  M.  Dibelius  (and  of  H.  Conzelmann)  and  work  them  out  in  a  detailed 
study  of  Acts.  In  doing  so  he  is  forced  to  modify  some  of  Dibelius’s  conclusions  but 
only  through  a  stricter  application  of  Dibelius’s  own  principles.  The  implications 
of  his  analysis  for  the  theory  that  Acts  8:4-25  is  the  “institution  narrative”  for  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation,  or  that  in  Acts  glossolalia  is  the  initial  sign  of  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  are  devastating.  “My  judgment  is  that  it  is  the  most  satisfactory 
commentary  on  a  biblical  book  that  I  have  ever  read.” — D.J.H. 

534.  G.  W.  MacRae,  “  ‘Whom  Heaven  Must  Receive  Until  The  Time.’  Reflections 
on  the  Christology  of  Acts,”  Interpretation  27  (2,  73)  151-165. 

In  Acts  many  titles  are  used  for  the  risen  Lord,  of  which  the  most  common  is 
kyrios.  The  Christology  could  be  called  adoptionist,  although  it  is  not  explicitly 
such;  it  is  complex  and  comprehensive.  It  involves  a  claim  for  the  universality  of 
Jesus  reflected  in  his  many  titles.  It  involves  a  movement  of  the  divine  action  from 
the  sphere  of  humanity  through  resurrection  and  exaltation  to  universal  lordship 
in  heaven.  Especially  it  involves  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  history  expressed 
both  in  the  notion  of  Jesus’  absence  from  the  world  and  in  the  sense  of  his  presence 
in  the  world  acting  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  name,  through  the  present 
reality  of  history,  and  through  the  lives  of  his  witnesses. — J.O’R. 

535.  P.  S.  Minear,  “Dear  Theo.  The  Kerygmatic  Intention  and  Claim  of  the  Book 
of  Acts,”  Interpretation  27  (2,  73)  131-150. 

Luke  had  to  provide  an  imaginatively  reconstructed  and  prefigured  future  and 
the  concordance  between  the  immediate  predicament  and  that  past  and  future.  This 
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required  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  way  of  prophetic  guidance ;  thus  it 
was  necessary  to  invoke  eyewitnesses  who  had  been  companions  of  Jesus  and  had 
seen  the  risen  Lord.  The  issue  of  faith  in  the  word  becomes  identical  with  the 
issue  of  the  credibility  of  the  eyewitnesses.  As  a  theologian  Luke  was  closer  to 
the  modern  preacher-teacher-counselor  than  to  the  graduate-school  exegete  or 
dogmatician. — J.O’R. 

536.  J.  Salvador,  “  ‘O  Querigma  nos  Atos  dos  Apostolos,’  ”  RevistCultBib  9  (3- 
4,  72)  105-134. 

In  examining  the  kerygma  in  Acts,  the  word  itself  is  first  analyzed  and  then  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  didache  and  didaskalia.  The  various  samples  of  kerygma  in  Acts  are 
listed,  and  their  sources  and  composition  discussed.  The  modes  and  characteristics 
of  the  apostolic  preaching  are  outlined;  then  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
recapitulation  of  the  history  of  Israel  are  treated.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief 
analysis  of  some  kerygmatic  discourses  in  Acts  (2:22-36;  7:2-52;  13:16-41;  17:22- 
61).  These  discourses  exhibit  both  traditional  and  redactional  elements.  The  basic 
kerygma  is  the  proclamation  of  the  coming  of  God  among  men.  It  proclaims  Christ 
to  men.  The  keryx  acts  in  personam  Christi  (cf.  Rom  1:9;  15:16). — S.B.M. 

Acts,  cf.  §§  18-500—501. 

537.  [Acts  1 — 4]  E.  Hamel,  “La  legge  nuova  per  una  comunita  nuova,”  CivCatt 
124  (2957,  73)  351-360. 

The  book  of  Acts,  justly  described  as  the  vestibule  to  the  whole  NT,  is  rich  with 
instruction  that  is  of  perennial  value  to  the  Christian  community.  Its  first  chapters 
describe  a  new  community,  and  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  community  better 
we  need  to  know  how  Luke  and  the  first  Christians  understood  Pentecost.  By  link¬ 
ing  the  Cenacle  to  Sinai,  Luke  regarded  Pentecost  as  the  concluding  of  a  new 
covenant,  the  promulgation  of  the  new  law,  the  inauguration  of  the  eschatological 
community.  Reflecting  upon  the  links  that  bind  Sinai,  Easter,  the  ascension  and 
Pentecost,  the  church  was  better  able  to  shed  light  on  its  own  mystery  as  the  new 
people  of  God.  In  the  second  part  of  the  account  of  the  Pentecostal  theophany  Luke 
presents  the  universalistic  panorama  of  the  community  gathered  in  Jerusalem.  In 
the  “summaries”  of  Christian  life  he  describes  the  life  and  the  atmosphere  that  domi¬ 
nated  the  community  (Acts  2:44-55;  4:32-35).  But  these  “summaries”  are  neither 
a  rigid  model  to  be  copied  in  every  situation  nor  purely  speculative  constructs  with 
no  reference  to  reality.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  that  creates  and  expands  this  com¬ 
munity.  There  is  in  Acts  no  room  for  an  individualistic  morality.  The  Holy  Spirit 
leads  the  first  Christians  not  to  the  desert  but  to  fraternal  communion. — S.B.M. 

538.  L.  E.  Keck,  “Listening  To  and  Listening  For.  From  Text  to  Sermon  (Acts 
1:8 )”  Interpretation  27  (2,73)  184-202. 

How  Luke  understands  the  Spirit  in  the  time  of  the  church  begins  to  emerge 
in  Acts  1:6-11.  In  1:6  Jesus’  followers  ask  whether  he  will  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel ;  his  reply  consists  of  a  critical  response  to  the  question,  a  promise  and  a 
commission.  The  apostles  are  to  understand  themselves  on  the  verge  of  power  and 
mission.  The  Holy  Spirit  means  power  manifesting  itself  in  glossolalia,  healing 
power,  guidance  and,  especially,  power  for  articulate  witness.  The  apostles  are 
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witnesses  because  they  are  eyewitnesses  to  the  history  of  Jesus.  Historical  criticism 
is  the  only  public  means  of  gaining  confidence  today.  Enough  can  be  known  about 
Jesus  to  make  out  the  dimensions  of  his  work  and  to  suggest  the  quality  of  his  life 
and  trust. — J.O’R. 

539.  B.  Prete,  “II  sommario  di  Atti  1,  13-14  e  suo  apporto  per  la  conoscenza 
della  Chiesa  delle  origini,”  SacDoc  18  (  69-70,  73  )  65-124. 

The  article  shows  the  importance  in  Luke’s  mind  of  the  presence  of  the  apostles, 
Mary,  and  the  brothers  of  Jesus  in  the  earliest  Jerusalem  community.  The  passage 
(Acts  1:13-14)  portrays  the  ideal  unity  of  the  primitive  church,  excludes  the  idea 
of  two  contrasting  communities  (one  in  Galilee,  the  other  in  Jerusalem),  and  em¬ 
phasizes  the  role  of  Mary,  who  is  called  the  mother  of  Jesus  (a  title  by  that  time 
with  theological  import).  Between  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  (Lk  1 — 2)  and 
that  of  Acts  (Acts  1)  an  implicit  parallel  can  be  perceived.  Just  as  Mary  was 
physically  the  mother  of  her  Son,  so  also  she  actively  assists  at  the  birth  of  the 
church. — J.J.C. 

540.  M.  Wilcox,  “The  Judas-Tradition  in  Acts  i.  15-26,”  NTStud  19  (4,  73) 
438-452. 

Acts  1:17,  18,  19b  (+?  16a)  form  part  of  a  block  of  pre-Lukan  scriptural 
exegesis  ultimately  akin  to  that  preserved  in  the  Palestinian  Targums  on  Gen  44:18 
and  employed  to  deal  with  the  defection  of  Judas  and  his  replacement  by  Matthias. 
This  pre-Lukan  material  belongs  to  the  Aramaic  stage  of  the  tradition,  as  is  shown 
by  the  “quotation”  of  Gen  44:18  in  1:17,  the  subsequent  haggadah  on  it  in  l:18-19b, 
and  its  other  peculiarly  Palestinian  traits  and  relevance  (e.g.  the  emphasis  on  the 
Twelve).  When  it  came  into  Luke’s  hands,  it  was  probably  already  in  Greek, 
since  the  affinity  with  the  Jewish  tradition  preserved  in  the  Palestinian  Targums 
passed  unnoticed  and  the  whole  was  cast  in  a  quite  new  form  by  Luke  with  the 
addition  of  the  Psalm  quotations  in  1:20.  Despite  this  recasting,  Luke  has  never¬ 
theless  on  the  whole  been  rather  conservative  in  his  treatment  of  the  older  tradi¬ 
tional  material. — D.J.H. 

541.  [Acts  2:25-28]  A.  Schmitt,  “Ps  16,8-11  als  Zeugnis  der  Auferstehung  in 
der  Apg,”  BibZeit  17  (2,  73)  229-248. 

Ps  16:8-11  speaks  neither  of  resurrection  nor  of  eternal  life  but  of  restoration 
to  health  in  the  face  of  imminent  death.  The  LXX  rendering,  however,  is  made 
from  an  eschatological  perspective.  Evidently  the  psalm  was  given  a  messianic 
interpretation  before  the  Christian  era,  and  Christians  saw  its  fulfillment  in  Jesus. 
However,  the  portion  of  the  psalm  that  speaks  of  being  spared  from  impending 
death  would  not  be  applicable  to  Jesus,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  primitive 
confession  (1  Cor  15:3-4),  died  and  was  buried.  The  LXX  term  diaphthora  pro¬ 
vided  an  appropriate  alternative  for  the  Hebrew  expression  for  grave,  and  Jesus 
was  said  to  be  spared  decay.  In  Hellenistic  circles  the  gods,  to  whom  aphtharsia 
is  ascribed,  are  spared  such  fate.  Thus  it  is  implied  that  Jesus  belongs,  by  virtue 
of  his  resurrection,  in  the  realm  of  the  divine. — F.W.D. 

Acts  7 — 8,  cf.  §  18-735. 

Acts  8:4-25,  cf.  §  18-533r. 
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542.  [Acts  9:26-30]  D.  R.  de  Lacey,  “Paul  in  Jerusalem,”  NTStud  20  (1,  73) 
82-86. 

Luke  could  have  been  totally  unaware  of  a  private  fortnight  spent  by  Paul  with 
Peter  (Gal  1:18),  and  consequently  the  first  visit  of  which  he  was  aware  and 
which  he  recorded  in  Acts  9:26-30  was  actually  the  second  visit  which  Paul  had 
made — the  more  public  one  of  Gal  2:1-10.  The  main  points  of  correlation  between 
Acts  9:26-30  and  Gal  2:1-10  are  these.  (1)  Barnabas  occurs  in  both  accounts. 
(2)  Acts  9:29  would  seem  to  presuppose  Gal  2:2.  (3)  Paul  experiences  opposition 
from  members  of  the  Jerusalem  church.  (4)  Paul’s  visit  to  Antioch  (Gal  2:11-21) 
could  be  fitted  into  the  whole  year  which  Paul  spent  in  Antioch  with  Barnabas 
(Acts  11:26).  (5)  Paul  deals  with  non-Jews.  This  reconstruction  would  indicate 
that  Paul  founded  the  Galatian  churches  in  A.D.  45-47  and  wrote  Gal  shortly 
thereafter. — D.J.H. 

Acts  13:35,  cf.  §18-541. 

543.  P.  Colaclides,  “Acts  17,28A  and  Bacchae  506,”  VigChrist  27  (3,  73)  161- 
164. 

The  verbs  in  Acts  17:28a  (“we  live,  move  and  have  our  being”)  are  synonyms; 
the  purpose  of  the  triad  is  amplification.  J.  J.  Wettstein  was  correct  in  pointing  to 
Euripides’  Bacchae  506  as  a  good  parallel:  ouk  oistW  ho  ti  zes,  oud’  ho  drqs  oud’ 
hostis  ei  (cited  according  to  E.  R.  Dodds’s  text).  Euripides’  line  may  be  a  some¬ 
what  forced  adaptation  of  a  phrase  which  could  be  either  a  proverb  or  verse.  The 
verbs  dro  in  Euripides  and  kinoumai  in  Acts  can  be  taken  as  semantically  com¬ 
plementary.  Whatever  the  immediate  source  of  Acts  17:28a  may  be,  it  ultimately 
derives  from  the  same  source  as  Euripides’  line.  This  would  further  intimate,  con¬ 
trary  to  E.  Norden,  that  the  triadic  construction  of  our  formula  is  not  original 
but  derivative. — D.J.H. 

Acts  27:38,  cf.  §§  18-394,  396. 

EPISTLES— REVELATION 
Paul 

544.  M.  Barth,  “Die  Stellung  des  Paulus  zu  Gesetz  und  Ordnung,”  EvangTheol 
33  (5,  73)  496-526. 

Determining  Paul’s  attitude  toward  the  Law  is  complicated  by  the  facts  that  the 
words  for  law  ( tora ,  nomos,  Gesetz ,  loi ,  law)  have  different  meanings  and  that  in 
the  writings  ascribed  to  Paul  there  are  positive,  negative  and  neutral  attitudes 
shown  to  nomos.  After  a  brief  review  of  scholarship  concerning  Paul’s  attitude 
toward  the  Law,  the  article  deals  with  the  OT  and  Pauline  understandings  of  the 
Law,  Paul’s  rejection  of  the  Law  as  binding  on  all  men,  his  view  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Law,  the  Law  and  the  nations,  and  Paul’s  directives  for  achieving  order 
within  the  Christian  community. — D.J.H. 

545r.  S.  Ben-Chorin,  Paulus  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  124;  §  17-780r]. 

M.  Vereno,  “Paulus  zwischen  Judentum  und  Christentum.  Religionswissenschaft 
im  Spannungsfeld  der  Bekenntnisse.  Eine  Betrachtung  zu  Schalom  Ben-Chorin’s 
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Paulus-Buch,”  Kairos  15  (1-2,  73)  145-155. — The  study  raises  the  issue  of  whether 
one  can  recognize  what  is  essential  in  a  religion  that  is  not  his  own.  For  B-C, 
Paul’s  “error”  regarding  the  imminence  of  the  eschaton  is  primary  and  essential, 
but  in  the  church  it  is  considered  only  external  and  secondary.  The  tensions  and 
paradoxes  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Paul  have  their  basis  in  the  tensions  and 
paradoxes  of  Christianity  as  such. — D .J.H. 

546.  H.  J.  B.  Combrink,  “Die  verhouding  Pneuma — Dunamis”  [The  Relation 
of  Pneuma — Dynamis],  Neotestamentica  3  (’69)  45-51. 

The  concepts  pneuma  and  dynamis  in  the  Pauline  corpus  have  their  background 
in  the  OT  and  later  Jewish  literature.  The  OT  has  no  neutral  concept  of  power 
but  witnesses  to  the  personal  God  whose  power  creates  physical  life,  wisdom,  and 
understanding  and  is  in  fact  a  history-forming  influence.  In  the  NT  power  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  being  of  Jesus  and  God.  Although  pneuma  and  dynamis  some¬ 
times  appear  together,  they  are  not  synonyms.  The  emphasis  falls  on  the  Lord’s 
presence  amongst  his  people  as  the  Spirit — in  power.  The  Spirit  not  only  recreates 
man  but  is  also  the  standard  of  the  new  life.  The  relation  pneuma-dynamis  is  further 
illuminated  by  the  pairs  flesh-Spirit,  law-Spirit,  letter-Spirit. — B.C.L. 

547.  E.  J.  Cooper,  “Sarx  and  Sin  in  Pauline  Theology,”  LavTheolPhil  29  (3,  73) 
243-255. 

The  first  usage  of  the  term  hamartia,  referring  to  single  sinful  actions,  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  two  other  usages  of  the  term  in  Paul.  The  second  usage  is  with 
reference  to  the  sinful  condition  of  man  and  mankind.  The  reference  to  the  sinful 
nature  of  man  is  to  the  fact  that  man  is  in  the  condition  of  sarx.  The  third  usage 
is  that  of  hamartia  “as  a  cosmic,  personal  power  which  dominates  man  through 
the  sarx.”  The  usage  of  sarx ,  however,  is  either  based  on  the  OT  or  specifically 
Pauline.  The  latter  usage  is  discussed  in  terms  of  the  sinful  condition  of  the  “old 
man,”  which  condition  refers  either  to  the  epoch  of  salvation  prior  to  the  coming 
of  Christ  or  to  the  post-Christian  man  who  chooses  to  remain  in  a  way  of  life 
characterized  by  the  sinful  condition  of  man  before  Christ.  The  usage  can  also 
be  in  terms  of  (tsarx  and  spirit,”  which  takes  its  point  of  departure  from  the  cross. 
Finally,  to  live  “according  to  the  flesh”  is  to  place  one’s  confidence  in  the  simply 
human.  The  difference  between  living  or  walking  according  to  the  flesh  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Spirit  is  the  difference  between  the  old  man  in  the  OT  and  the  new  man 
in  Christ.  So  the  capital  sin  according  to  Paul  is  the  non-recognition  of  or  refusal 
to  recognize  the  true  God:  in  the  OT,  concretely,  in  the  sin  of  idolatry;  in  the  NT, 
in  the  refusal  of  the  Messiah. — S.B.M. 

548.  P.  J.  du  Plessis,  “The  Concept  of  Pneuma  in  the  Theology  of  Paul,”  Neo¬ 
testamentica  3  (’69)  9-20. 

NT  research  has  not  given  pneuma  the  attention  it  merits.  The  history  of  its 
interpretation  shows  a  gradual  shift  from  an  objective  to  a  subjective  concept,  in 
which  the  Spirit  is  relegated  to  the  position  of  a  mediating  power.  Recently  a 
much-needed  correction  was  made  by  giving  more  recognition  to  the  Jewish  char¬ 
acter  of  Paul’s  pneuma- concept  and  its  heilsgeschichtlich-eschato\ogica.\  context.  In 
this  sense  the  Spirit  is  the  bridge  between  ascension  and  parousia.  As  far  as  the 
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individual  is  concerned,  the  new  way  of  life  by  the  Spirit  in  Christ  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  thought.  Paul  describes  this  new  life  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  nature  of 
which  is  expressed  both  in  juridical  categories  and  as  a  process  of  sanctification. 
— B.C.L. 

549.  A.  B.  du  Toit,  “Die  formule  en  Pneumati  by  Paulus”  [Paul’s  use  of  the 
formula  en  pneumati ],  Neotestamentica  3  (’69)  52-60. 

F.  Neugebauer’s  translation  of  en  pneumati  with  “determined  by  the  Spirit”  has 
its  merits  but  must  be  supplemented  or  modified  in  certain  aspects.  When  his 
principle  is  applied  to  a  given  text,  the  meaning  of  en  pneumati  in  the  specific 
context  remains  vague.  In  many  instances,  the  Hebrew  be  as  background  word 
must  be  reconsidered.  Contrary  to  Neugebauer,  the  concept  of  “locality”  can  be 
expressed  by  en,  as  illustrated  by  the  corporative  approach  that  accompanies  the 
en  Christg- formula.  Whereas  in  the  en  C/irw^p-formula  the  abstract-local  use  of 
en  predominates,  the  same  is  true  of  its  instrumental  use  in  the  en  p  neumati-f  ormula.. 
This  corresponds  to  the  functions  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  in  the  economy  of 
salvation-history.  En  Christg  has  to  do  with  the  objective  position  of  the  believer, 
en  pneumati  primarily  with  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  is  the  medium  by  means  of 
whom  salvation  is  applied.  For  this  reason  also  en  pneumati  has  so  much  to  do 
with  the  life  of  the  Christian  congregation. — B.C.L. 

550.  J.  J.  Engelbrecht,  Jr.,  “Pneuma  en  Eskatologie  by  Paulus”  [Pneuma  and 
Eschatology  in  Paul],  Neotestamentica  3  (’69)  61-75. 

A  discussion  of  the  various  eschatological  aspects  of  the  Spirit,  with  special 
reference  to  the  resurrection,  the  pneuma  as  aparche  and  arrabon,  and  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  sanctification  of  the  believer. — B.C.L. 

551.  A.  Feuillet,  “L’lncorporation  des  chretiens  au  Christ.  III.  L’incorporation 
au  Christ  et  l’eschatologie.  IV.  Comparaison  entre  la  soteriologie  paulinienne 
et  la  soteriologie  johannique,”  EspVie  83  (22,  ’73)  342-350;  (24,  ’73)  369- 
371.  [Cf.  §  18-187.] 

For  Paul  the  resurrection  of  Christ  inaugurates  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  In  1  Cor  15  he  insists  that  the  final  glorious  resurrection  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  baptismal  and  moral  resurrection.  Analysis  of  2  Cor  5:1-8,  Phil  1:21-24 
and  1  Thes  5:10  shows  that  Paul  envisioned  a  state  of  happiness  for  individuals 
after  death  and  prior  to  the  general  resurrection.  According  to  Paul  both  collective 
and  individual  eschatology  are  rooted  in  incorporation  into  Christ. 

Incorporation  into  Christ  is  expressed  by  Paul  with  the  concept  of  the  body  of 
Christ  and  by  John  with  the  doctrine  of  the  redemptive  incarnation  and  the  image 
of  the  vine.  For  both,  the  bodily  resurrection  plays  a  central  role  and  constitutes 
the  culminating  point  of  Christ’s  salvific  work. — D.J.H. 

552.  P.  F.  Johnson,  “The  Use  of  Statistics  in  the  Analysis  of  the  Characteristics 
of  Pauline  Writing,”  NTStud  20  (1,  ’73)  92-100. 

A  discussion  of  the  statistical  procedures  used  by  S.  Michaelson  and  A.  Q.  Mor¬ 
ton  in  their  study  of  last  words  in  sentences  [§  16-611],  the  figures  on  which  these 
have  been  based,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  analysis.  The  upshot 
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of  this  critique  may  be  summarized  in  four  warnings.  (1)  The  sentence  may  not 
after  all  be  a  satisfactory  unit.  (2)  The  manner  of  Paul’s  writing  may  be  such 
that  the  category  of  word  appearing  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  often  determined 
by  the  context  or  considerations  of  style  and  rhetoric.  (3)  The  treatment  of  pas¬ 
sages  of  writing  as  samples  from  an  infinite  population  (or  in  practice  a  very 
large  one)  may  not  be  valid.  (4)  The  categories  may  not  be  well  defined.  Indeed, 
the  hypothesis  that  the  last  words  of  Paul’s  sentences  bear  the  alleged  significance 
may  even  be  a  psychological  improbability. — D.J.H. 

553r.  E.  Kasemann,  Prospettive  paoline  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  415]. 

G.  Giavini,  “Le  ‘Prospettive  Paoline’  di  E.  Kasemann,”  ScuolCatt  101  (3,  ’73) 
281-287. — Detailed  summary.  Laudable  though  K’s  attempt  is  to  find  a  central 
Pauline  message  and  to  locate  it,  with  the  old  Lutheran  tradition,  in  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  the  passages  chosen  by  him  to  support  his  thesis  are  insufficient. 
Rom  8:4,  for  example,  shows  that  for  Paul  the  strict  opposition  was  not  between 
faith  and  Law  but  between  faith  and  the  absolutization-adoration  of  the  Law, 
between  putting  in  first  place  the  promises  realized  in  Jesus  Christ  and  putting  the 
Law  in  that  place. — S.B.M. 

554.  O.  F.  A.  Meinardus,  “Cretan  Traditions  about  St.  Paul’s  Mission  to  the 
Island,”  OstkirchStud  22  (2-3,  73)  172-183. 

Four  traditions  are  investigated:  the  local  tradition  which  claims  that,  following 
his  first  imprisonment  in  Rome,  Paul  returned  to  the  island  to  establish  the  church 
of  Crete;  the  widespread  criticism  of  the  islanders’  corporate  morality  as  advanced 
by  the  classical  writers,  the  author  of  the  Pastorals,  and  others ;  those  geographical 
locations  identified  by  local  traditions  with  Paul’s  preaching  ministry;  and  the 
strange  legend  that  holds  the  apostle  responsible  for  liberating  the  island  from  all 
venomous  animals.  The  sources  employed  in  these  investigations  are  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  the  NT,  and  the  itineraries  and  reports  of  travelers  from  the 
15th  to  the  20th  century. — D.J.H. 

555.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “Some  Considerations  about  Attempts  at  Statistical  Analysis 
of  the  Pauline  Corpus,”  CathBibQuart  35  (4,  73)  483-490. 

An  examination  of  the  methodology  employed  and  some  of  the  linguistic  evidence 
adduced  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  method  used  by  P.  N.  Harrison 
regarding  the  Pastorals  and  by  others  since  him.  The  ratio  of  vocabulary  peculiar 
to  each  letter  to  the  total  vocabulary  of  each  is  analyzed  in  particular  detail.  “The 
various  criteria  which  have  been  adduced  show  that  the  Paulines  do  not  present  any 
consistent  pattern  overall.  The  arguments  based  on  style  are  simply  incorrect  or  to 
put  it  bluntly  they  are  invalid.” — D.J.H. 

556.  J.  H.  Roberts,  “Die  Gees  en  die  Charismata  in  die  Briewe  van  Paulus”  [The 
Spirit  and  the  Charismata  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul],  Neotestamentica  3  (’69) 
21-36. 

Basically,  Paul  understands  the  Spirit  both  as  the  eschatological  gift  to  the 
church  and  as  the  worker  of  God’s  gifts  to  his  people.  The  latter  includes  the  gift 
of  salvation  and  the  charismata.  The  theological  evaluation  of  the  charismata  opens 
three  dimensions:  (1)  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  office  in  the  church.  No  tension  exists  between  charismata  and  institutions. 
(2)  The  charismata  have  theological  implications  for  the  practical  functioning  of 
the  congregation.  Every  member  is  included  in  the  task  of  the  church  to  upbuild 
itself.  (3)  The  Spirit,  especially  the  gift  of  prophecy,  brings  God’s  Word  to  the 
congregation  and  calls  forth  worship.  This  worship  of  the  congregation  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  charismata  and  interrelated  with  them. — B.C.L. 

Romans ,  1 — 2  Corinthians 

55 7.  F.  J.  Ortkemper,  “Leben  aus  dem  Glauben.  Indikativ  und  Imperativ  bei 
Paulus  und  die  kirchliche  Moralpredigt  heute,”  BihKirch  28  (3,  73)  85-89. 

For  Paul,  Christian  life  is  a  grateful  response  to  that  which  God  has  already  done 
for  man.  Faith  cannot  be  separated  from  action.  Paul’s  ethical  stance  is  exemplified 
in  his  handling  of  the  controversy  between  the  “strong”  and  the  “weak”  in  Rom 
14 — 15.  The  article  concludes  with  observations  on  the  relevance  of  Paul’s  view¬ 
points  to  contemporary  moral  teaching. — D.J.H. 

558.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Ein  Brief  nach  Rom.  Eine  Einfuhrung  in  den  Romerbrief,” 
Bib  Kirch  28  (3,  73)  70-72. 

Remarks  on  the  occasion,  content,  message  and  enduring  significance  of  Rom. 

559.  D.  Zeller,  “Ein  Brief  und  viele  Bucher.  Neuere  Auslegung  des  Romerbriefs 
in  Deutschland,”  BihKirch  28  (3,  73)  90-95. 

Observations  on  eighteen  theological,  critical-exegetical  and  popular  commentaries 
on  Rom  published  in  German  since  K.  Barth’s  Der  Romerbrief  (1919). 

560.  J.  Moreno,  “Pecado  e  historia  de  la  salvacion  (Rom.  1-3),”  TeolVida  13  (1-2, 
72)  39-54. 

The  structure  (outlined  in  a  graph)  and  the  vocabulary  of  Rom  1:18 — 3:20  are 
analyzed  to  show  Paul’s  understanding  of  sin  and  of  man.  Then  the  concept  of  the 
history  of  salvation  is  taken  up  and  the  views  opposed  to  it,  especially  G.  Klein’s 
[§  16-296],  are  discussed.  An  appendix  deals  with  Rom  2:1-16  and  concludes  that 
the  passage  is  concerned  with  the  judgment  of  God  and  is  not  part  of  the  anti- Jewish 
polemic  but  forms  a  link  that  binds  the  anti-pagan  and  the  anti- Jewish  sections 
together. — S.B.M. 

561.  H.  Saake,  “Echtheitskritische  t)berlegungen  zur  Interpolationshypothese  von 
Romer  ii.  16,”  NT  Stud  19  (4,  73)  486-489. 

Chiefly  because  of  the  conflict  between  the  present  time  in  Rom  2:15  and  the 
future  time  in  2:16,  R.  Bultmann  judged  2:16  to  be  a  gloss.  But  the  verse  contains 
so  many  parallels  and  allusions  to  the  context  that  it  is  difficult  to  excise.  In  Rom  2 
Paul  is  using  the  literary  device  of  “eschatological  peripeteia,”  which  involves  the 
change,  for  example,  of  the  present  judge  into  the  future  one  who  is  judged  (2:1-3). 
A  hidden  inferiority  is  in  conflict  with  external  appearances,  and  though  it  exists  in 
the  present  it  will  become  manifest  only  on  the  eschatological  day.  This  scheme  per¬ 
vades  the  passage,  and  comparison  with  w.  3  and  5-6  especially  indicates  that  v.  16 
is  to  be  interpreted  this  way  and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  text. — G.W.M. 
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562.  [Rom  3:1-8]  S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  “Studies  in  Romans.  Part  VIII:  Divine 
Faithfulness,  Divine  Judgment,  and  the  Problem  of  Antinomianism,”  BiblSac 
130  (4,  73)  329-337.  [Cf.  §  18-199.] 

In  Rom  3:1-8  Paul  answers  Jewish  counter-claims  by  stating  that  the  OT  prom¬ 
ises  to  Israel  are  still  valid  (3:2),  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  to  Abraham 
rests  upon  the  veracity  of  God  (3:4),  that  God  will  judge  the  whole  world  (3:6), 
and  that  those  who  insinuate  that  sin  enhances  God’s  glory  deserve  condemnation 
(3:8).— D.J.H. 

563.  K.  Drejergaard,  “J^dernes  fortrin.  En  undersjzfgelse  af  Rom  3,1-9”  [The 
Privilege  of  the  Jews  according  to  Rom  3:1-9],  DanskTeolTids  36  (2,  73) 
81-101. 

In  Rom  2:17-19  Paul  deplores  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews,  who  are  thereby  re¬ 
duced  to  the  rank  of  the  uncircumcised.  But  they  still  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
received  logia  from  God,  words  both  of  precept  and  promise,  because  human  infi¬ 
delity  does  not  affect  God’s  fidelity.  One  should  note  the  parallels  between  Rom  3 : 5 
and  3:7  (the  latter  being  a  reductio  ad  absurdum) .  In  3:9a  one  is  well  advised  to 
retain  Nestle’s  punctuation.  This  helps  to  explain  the  verse  as  an  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  misunderstanding  the  response  in  3:1.  God’s  justice  remains  unchanged.  The 
Law,  as  Law,  was  given  to  the  Jews  and  bears  witness  against  them.  As  a  promise, 
however,  it  witnesses  to  Christ.  The  Jews’  privilege  was  not  the  Law,  but  rather 
the  fact  that  the  Law  was  confided  to  them  without  necessarily  guaranteeing  their 
salvation.  This  apocalyptic  perspective  is  echoed  again  in  11:25  ff.  The  actual 
chronological  sequence  of  events  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  does  not  alter  the  centrality 
of  sola  gratia. — L.-M.D. 

564.  R.  Jacob,  “Dieu,  notre  Joie.  Rm  5,  1-5,”  AssembSeign  31  (73)  36-39. 

Rom  5:1-5  states  that  we  have  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  peace  (5:l-2a),  that 
we  are  now  waiting  in  hope  (5:2b-4),  and  that  we  trust  in  this  hope  because  we 
have  experienced  God’s  love  for  us  (5:5).  The  Spirit  (5:5)  places  us  in  communion 
with  the  Son,  who  brings  us  near  to  the  Father  (5:1). — D.J.H. 

Rom  5:11-12,  cf.  §  18-394,  396. 

565.  R.  Baules,  “Fils  et  heritiers  de  Dieu  dans  l’Esprit.  Rm  8,14-17,”  Assemb 
Seign  31  (73)  22-27. 

Rom  8:14-17  indicates  that  through  the  Spirit  we  may  pass  from  the  death  of 
sin  to  the  divine  life  of  holiness  and  that  we  who  had  been  strangers  or  slaves  may 
become  sons  of  God.  As  sons  of  God  we  are  also  heirs  of  God  and  fellow  heirs  with 
Christ,  but  we  cannot  be  heirs  apart  from  Christ. — D.J.H. 

566.  B.  Corsani,  “I  capitoli  9-11  della  lettera  ai  Romani,”  BibOr  14  (1,  72)  31-47. 

Traditionally  Rom  9 — 11  has  been  considered  an  appendix  to  Rom  1 — 8,  which 
was  judged  to  be  the  essential  theological  core  of  the  epistle.  Actually,  however, 
chaps.  1 — 11  form  a  unity,  because  Paul’s  missionary  preaching  is  an  eschatological 
event  with  a  cosmic  outlook  embracing  the  justification  of  the  sinner,  Abraham  as 
father  of  circumcised  and  uncircumcised,  Christ  as  the  new  Adam,  and  the  glorious 
portrait  of  Rom  8.  Against  this  background  Rom  9 — 11  is  recognized,  not  as  an 
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appendix  or  a  digression,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  apostle's  conviction  that  the 
mission  among  the  Gentiles  is  the  sign  of  the  eschatological  victory  of  God.  By 
bringing  the  nations  to  God  in  the  obedience  of  the  kindgdom,  together  with  the 
people  of  Israel,  the  promise  of  the  OT  is  fulfilled.  The  second  part  of  the  article 
is  given  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  three  chapters. — J.J.C. 

567.  D.  Zeller,  “Israel  unter  dem  Ruf  Gottes  (Rom  9 — 11),”  IntKathZeit  2  (4, 
73)  289-301. 

Does  Paul  in  Rom  9 — 11  succeed  in  doing  justice  to  both  the  historical  privilege 
of  Israel’s  election  and  the  universal  justification  through  the  gospel?  A  study  of 
Rom  as  a  whole  and  of  chaps.  9 — 11  in  particular  reveals  that  Paul  regarded  the 
empirical  people  of  Israel  as  an  entity  within  salvation-history  and  interpreted  their 
election  in  the  light  of  the  gospel.  Rom  11:30-32  shows  that  now  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles  are  on  the  same  level,  and  11:15  suggests  that  the  reconciliation  of  both 
to  God  through  the  gospel  is  an  eschatological  event.  While  Israel  does  not  play  an 
active  part  in  the  process,  nevertheless  it  is  both4he  starting  point  of  the  gospel 
and  the  final  sign  of  the  gospel’s  victory  in  the  world.  The  article  concludes  with 
hermeneutical  reflections  on  the  understanding  of  Rom  9 — 11  and  observations  on 
the  significance  of  the  passage  for  Jewish-Christian  dialogue. — D.J.H. 

568.  S.  Voigt,  “Paulo  deseja  ser  Anatema  por  seus  Irmaos  Judeus  (Rom  9,3). 
Proposta  de  uma  Interpretaqao  Diferente,”  RevistEclBras  33  (130,  73)  298- 
323. 

The  exegetical  problem  posed  by  the  verse  is  examined  in  ancient  and  modern 
commentators;  then  a  different  solution  is  proposed  based  on  philological  ( anathema ) 
and  literary  (Paul’s  metaphoric  style)  considerations.  There  was,  in  addition  to 
the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  herem,  the  classical  and  Hellenistic  sense  of  anathema 
as  a  votive  consecration-dedication  to  a  divinity.  The  metaphoric  use  of  the  term 
in  Rom  9:3  seems  to  suggest  Paul’s  wish-desire-prayer  to  be  immolated  in  his 
prophetic  consecration  by  consuming  himself  in  his  apostolic  labors  and,  eventually, 
dying  a  martyr’s  death. — S.B.M. 

569.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Der  Christ  in  der  Gemeinde.  Eine  Auslegung  von  Rom 
12,”  Bib  Kirch  28  (3,  73)  74-81. 

A  verse-by-verse  exegesis  of  Rom  12:1-21. 

570.  [Rom  12:1 — 15:13]  H.  Flender,  “Weisung  statt  Ermahnung.  Einfiihrung  in 
die  Bibelarbeit  fiber  Romer  12,”  BibKirch  28  (  3,  73  )  81-84. 

Pauline  paraenesis  is  a  liberating  kind  of  advice,  is  always  placed  in  a  social  con¬ 
text,  is  based  on  a  relationship  to  the  person  of  Christ,  has  its  locus  in  the  everyday 
life  of  the  world,  and  places  ethics  in  an  eschatological  context. — D.J.H. 

571.  A.  L.  Bencze,  “An  Analysis  of  Romans  xiii.  8-10,”  NT  Stud  20  (1,  73  )  90-92. 

The  parallel  and  chiastic  structure  of  Rom  13:8-10  is  striking.  With  chiastic  repe¬ 
titions  and  a  particular  (contrapuntal)  symmetry  in  structure  linking  and  changing 
love  and  law,  it  has  an  effect  which  resembles  an  incantation.  It  “confuses”  love  and 
law  and  repeats  the  same  idea  five  times.  This  text  must  have  been  written  by  a 
very  suggestive  and  imposing  preacher. — D.J.H. 
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572.  S.  Arai,  “Die  Gegner  des  Paulus  im  I.  Korintherbrief  und  das  Problem  der 
Gnosis,”  NTStud  19  (4,  73)  430-437. 

Paul’s  opponents  in  1  Cor  were  the  wealthy  intelligentsia  of  Corinth,  chiefly 
Gentile  Christians.  They  held  a  dualistic  anthropology,  distinguishing  between  the 
spiritual  salvandum  in  man  and  the  psychic  pereundum,  and  only  in  this  sense  did 
they  deny  the  resurrection.  They  were  probably  the  tradents  of  the  dominical  say¬ 
ings  tradition  as  logoi  sophon  but  were  not  Gnostic  in  the  sense  of  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas.  Since  they  lacked  such  ideas  as  that  of  knowledge  as  knowledge  of  the  true 
self,  along  with  other  key  ideas  of  Gnosticism,  their  “wisdom  movement”  was  not 
Gnostic,  though  inclined  to  Gnosticism. — G.W.M. 

1  Cor,  cf.  §  18-614. 

573.  A.  J.  M.  Wedderburn,  “ en  sophiq  ton  theou — 1  Kor  1:21,”  ZeitNTWiss 

64  (1-2,  73)  132-134. 

The  word  en  in  this  phrase  lias  been  interpreted  in  a  variety  of  ways:  causal, 
introducing  the  source  of  knowledge,  temporal,  and  spatial.  It  is  best  understood, 
however,  as  “adverbial”  or  indicating  “accompaniment,  attendant  circumstances.” 
It  indicates  a  kind  of  divine  context.  The  phrase  has  a  function  similar  to  that  of 
eudokesen  ho  theos  later  in  the  verse. — G.W.M. 

1  Cor  5:6-8,  cf.  §  18-664. 

574.  B.  Byron,  “1  Cor  7:10-15:  A  Basis  for  Future  Catholic  Discipline  on  Mar¬ 
riage  and  Divorce?”  TheolStud  34  (3,  73)  429-445. 

The  fundamental  reason  behind  Paul’s  decision  in  1  Cor  7:15  has  nothing  to  do 
with  baptism  or  lack  of  it,  nor  is  he  giving  a  privilege  for  the  exclusive  assistance 
of  converts  to  Christianity,  nor  is  he  granting  a  dispensation  from  the  law  of  Christ. 
His  basic  principle  is  this:  “when  a  person  who  is  himself  prepared  to  remain  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  marriage  commitment  is  abandoned  by  the  other  party  in  a  way  that  can 
realistically  be  understood  as  definitive  and  absolute,  such  a  person  is  free  of  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  union,  because  in  fact  it  no  longer  exists.”  Paul’s  ruling  is  entirely 
compatible  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  on  the  necessity  of  permanent  and  absolute 
marriage  commitment  rightly  understood  and  is  therefore  compatible  with  the  nature 
of  marriage  as  intended  by  the  Creator. — D  J.H. 

575.  W.  S.  Vorster,  “2  Kor.  3:17:  Eksegese  en  Toeligting”  [2  Cor  3:17:  Exegesis 
and  Explanation],  Neotestamentica  3  (’69)  37-44. 

The  correct  exegesis  of  2  Cor  3:17  depends  above  all  on  an  insight  into  the  exe- 
getical  methods  used  by  Paul ;  only  then  should  the  content  of  his  teaching  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  crucial  question  is  whether  v.  17  represents  a  separate  statement  or 
whether  it  is  linked  to  the  preceding  verses.  A  thorough  examination  of  Exod  34:34 
in  the  MT  and  LXX  shows  clearly  that  Paul  is  quoting  it  in  v.  16.  The  implication 
is  that  there  exists  a  strong  exegetical  link  between  vv.  16  and  17;  Paul  is  using 
a  typical  pesher-technique  to  explain  v.  16  in  v.  17.  The  estin  of  v.  17  is  explanatory, 
and  there  is  no  question  of  an  ontological  identification  of  ho  kyrios  with  to  pneuma. 
Whether  ho  kyrios  in  v.  17  is  the  exalted  Christ,  is  irrelevant.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
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kyrios  of  v.  16  (and  not  the  Christ)  being  the  Spirit.  Verse  17,  therefore,  is  a 
pneumatological  statement  rather  than  a  Christological  one. — D.J.H. 

576.  J.  Depasse-Livet,  “L’existence  chretienne:  participation  a  la  vie  trinitaire. 
2  Co  13,11-13,”  AssembSeign  31  (73)  10-13. 

While  the  structure  of  2  Cor  13:11-13  (14)  is  the  same  as  that  found  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  other  Pauline  epistles,  the  final  benediction  with  its  clear  trinitarian  for¬ 
mula  is  unique.  The  Corinthians  ought  to  reject  the  spirit  of  discord,  be  of  one  heart 
and  one  spirit,  and  live  in  love,  peace  and  joy  as  children  of  the  God  who  is  love. 
—D.J.H. 

Galatians — Philemon 

577.  J.  Moreno,  “Sobre  la  carta  a  los  Galatas,”  TeolVid  13  (4,  72)  259-276. 

The  body  of  the  epistle  falls  into  two  parts,  one  apologetic  (Gal  1  and  2)  and  the 
other  more  doctrinal,  the  gospel  of  justification  (Gal  3  and  4).  The  four  major 
themes  of  the  epistle  are  first  treated:  the  man  Paul,  Paul  and  Christ,  Paul’s  apostolic 
ministry,  and  the  unique  gospel.  Then  three  important  reflections  are  added:  one 
on  the  Christian  experience,  one  on  the  “criteriology  of  the  unique  gospel,”  and  the 
third  on  the  significance  of  Paul  for  the  church  of  God. — S.B.M. 

578.  J.  B.  Tyson,  “  ‘Works  of  Law’  in  Galatians,”  J ournBibLit  92  (  3,  73  )  423- 
431. 

An  examination  of  Paul’s  use  of  the  phrase  erga  nomou  in  Gal  enables  us  to 
draw  these  conclusions.  (1)  “Works  of  law”  refers  specifically  to  a  life  dedicated 
to  nomistic  service;  it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  human  deeds  of  a  possibly  meri¬ 
torious  quality.  (2)  Nomistic  service  is  primarily  associated  with  circumcision  and 
food  laws.  (3)  Paul  believes  that  the  conditions  set  by  nomistic  service  had  been 
superseded  by  a  new  set  of  conditions  which  can  be  denoted  as  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  death  of  Jesus  has  made  this  possible,  and  it  constitutes  God’s  rejection  of 
nomistic  service.  (4)  Paul’s  understanding  of  this  rejection  involves  a  broadening 
concept  of  the  chosen  people.  God’s  people  are  marked  by  faith  and  the  Spirit  rather 
than  by  circumcision  and  food  laws. — D.J.H. 

Gal  1:11-16,  cf.  §  18-472. 

Gal  2:1-10,  cf.  §  18-542. 

579.  [Gal  2:15-21]  H.  Feld,  “ ‘Christus  Diener  der  Siinde.’  Zum  Ausgang  des 
Streites  zwischen  Petrus  und  Paulus,”  TheolQuart  153  (2,  73)  119-131. 

In  his  account  of  the  Antioch  dispute  Paul  does  not  say  that  Peter  changed  in 
accord  with  Paul’s  correction,  and  some  scholars  (H.  Lietzmann,  E.  Haenchen,  G. 
Bornkamm,  P.  Gaechter)  conclude  that  Paul  was  vanquished.  A  careful  study  of 
the  passage,  however,  favors  the  opposite  opinion.  First,  Gal  2:15-21  marks  the 
final  and  strongest  of  four  arguments  proving  that  Paul  did  not  receive  his  gospel 
from  or  through  men.  Furthermore,  the  structure  of  the  pericope  (which  should 
begin  at  v.  14)  confirms  this  view:  v.  14  gives  Paul’s  stand;  v.  15  is  an  objection 
raised  by  Peter  or  one  who  shared  his  viewpoint;  v.  16  is  Paul’s  answer  and  v.  17 
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is  Peter’s  counter-argument,  while  v.  17b  (“God  forbid!”)  through  v.  21  are  Paul’s 
words. 

In  v.  17  one  clearly  perceives  the  Jewish  background  for  Peter’s  statement,  namely 
that  the  Mosaic  Law  is  still  a  norm  of  justice.  Hence  Peter  cautiously  suggests  that 
Paul’s  theology  would  make  Christ  a  minister  of  sin.  Paul  demolishes  the  argument 
by  showing  that  according  to  such  “Petrine”  theology  Christ  would  have  died  in 
vain,  if  justice  came  through  the  Law. — J.J.C. 

580.  H.  Hubner,  “Gal  3,10  und  die  Herkunft  des  Paulus,”  KerDog  19  (3,  73) 
215-231. 

Paul’s  use  of  Deut  27:26  in  Gal  3:10  expresses  his  belief  that  justification  can  be 
found  in  the  law  only  by  those  who  obey  it  in  its  totality.  The  words  “every”  and 
“all”  occur  in  the  LXX  of  the  Deut  passage,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew.  This  “all  or 
nothing”  emphasis  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Hillelite  Pharisaism  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  influenced  Paul,  in  which  a  man’s  good  deeds  are  weighed  against  the 
evil  he  has  done.  Paul  must  therefore  have  derived  his  idea  from  (1)  his  own  re¬ 
flection  as  a  Christian  on  the  seriousness  of  sin  or  (2)  ideas  characteristic  of  Jewish 
groups  other  than  the  Pharisees  or  (3)  Stoic  thought  or  (4)  a  strand  of  Pharisaism 
different  from  that  just  described.  Of  these  factors,  the  fourth  is  most  significant. 
Paul’s  teaching  that  the  law  must  be  observed  in  toto  (or  else  abandoned)  comes 
from  a  mission  theology  distinctive  to  the  school  of  Shammai:  a  proselyte  had  to 
pledge  submission  to  the  entire  written  and  unwritten  Torah.  Paul  refers  explicitly 
to  such  a  doctrine  in  Gal  5:3.  Since  neither  Paul’s  exegetical  method  nor  his  train¬ 
ing  under  Gamaliel  links  him  conclusively  with  Hillel,  the  likelihood  is  that  the 
Apostle  was,  before  his  conversion,  a  Shammaite  Pharisee. — J.R.M. 

581.  H.-J.  Venetz,  “  ‘Christus  anziehen.’  Eine  Exegese  zu  Gal  3,26-27  als  Beitrag 
zum  paulinischen  Taufverstandnis,”  FreibZeitPhilTheol  20  (1-2,  73)  3-36. 

The  Galatians  of  Gal  3:26  are  sons  of  God  through  the  present  actualization  of 
the  faith  which  has  come  with  Christ.  The  expression  “sons  of  God”  means  being 
justified,  and  “in  Christ”  is  the  state  in  which  the  sons  of  God  find  themselves.  The 
expression  “putting  on  Christ”  in  3:27  specifies  or  clarifies  the  meaning  of  baptism. 
In  Pauline  paraenesis  endyesthai  is  a  technical  term  which  describes  the  new  way 
of  life  (begun  at  baptism)  expressing  itself  in  virtues  and  good  deeds  and  always 
tending  toward  eschatological  fulfillment.  Being  sons  of  God  in  Christ  through  faith 
finds  its  expression  primarily  in  “putting  on  Christ”  and  not  merely  in  the  reception 
of  baptism.  The  sons  are  also  heirs.  Finally,  it  is  important  to  recall  that  Gal  3:26-27 
is  parallel  in  structure  to  Gal  4:6  (and  Rom  8:14-15),  which  traces  sonship  to  the 
Spirit  whom  the  Father  has  sent  into  our  hearts  not  simply  that  we  may  possess 
the  Spirit  but  that  it  may  be  active  within  us. — D.J.H. 

582.  A.  T.  Lincoln,  “A  Re-Examination  of  ‘the  Heavenlies’  in  Ephesians,”  NT 
Stud  19  (4,  73  )  468-483. 

The  phrase  en  tois  epouraniois,  which  occurs  five  times  in  Eph  (1:3,  20;  2:6; 
3:10;  6:12),  is  unique  to  this  epistle.  The  phrase  is  a  formula  that  should  be  given 
the  same  meaning  each  time  it  occurs  in  the  letter;  the  meaning  most  appropriate 
to  all  five  contexts  is  a  local  one.  Platonic,  gnostic  and  existentialist  categories  are 
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inadequate,  and  the  interpretation  of  H.  Odeberg  does  not  really  explain  all  the 
usages  of  the  formula.  What  is  involved  in  the  formula  is  the  concept  of  heaven 
with  its  double  OT  reference — cosmic  and  transcendent — but  now  charged  with 
further  meaning.  Heaven  is  viewed  as  caught  up  in  the  history  of  redemption,  and 
for  Paul  heaven  is  now  caught  up  in  this  history  in  the  light  of  its  new  focus,  Jesus 
Christ. — D.J.H. 

583.  J.  B.  Polhill,  “The  Relationship  Between  Ephesians  and  Colossians,”  Rev 
Exp  70  (4,  73)  439-450. 

A  survey  of  various  solutions  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Eph  and  Col:  dependence  of  Col  on  Eph,  dependence  of  Eph  on  Col, 
mutual  interdependence,  dependence  of  both  on  a  common  tradition,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  which  sees  Paul  writing  both  epistles  at  about  the  same  time.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  issue  the  simple  literary  arguments  do  not  settle  the  question  fully; 
the  liturgical  background,  the  purpose  and  occasion  of  the  epistle,  and  the  theological 
Umwelt  must  be  considered. — D.J.H. 

584.  P.  F.  Theron,  “Christus,  die  Gees,  Kerk  en  kosmos  volgens  Efesiers  4:7-10” 
[Christ,  the  Spirit,  Church  and  Cosmos  according  to  Eph  4:7-10],  NedGeref 
TeolTyd  14  (3,  73)  214-223. 

Eph  4:1-16  describes  the  unity  of  the  church  as  gift  and  goal.  The  trinitarian 
base  of  the  ekklesia  given  in  vv.  4-6  is  intensified  Christologically  in  vv.  7-10.  This 
is  done  by  applying  Ps  68:19  (Yahweh  as  subject)  to  Christ.  Because  of  the  Easter- 
ascension  correlation,  the  accent  of  the  quotation  is  shifted  from  the  fact  to  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Christ’s  victory.  The  eschatological  purpose  of  God  is  the  unity  of  all  creation 
in  Christ  (Eph  1:10),  and  in  the  measure  that  this  unity  becomes  visible  in  the 
ekklesia  the  latter  fulfills  its  function  as  an  eschatological  sign. — B.C.L. 

585.  E.  Refshauge,  “Literaerkritiske  overvejelser  til  Filipperbrevet”  [Literary- 
Critical  Reflections  on  Philippians],  DanskTeolTids  35  (3,  72)  186-205. 

The  arguments  proposed  by  E.  Lohmeyer  in  his  commentary  on  Phil  concerning 
the  literary  unity  of  the  epistle  are  unconvincing.  The  proposal,  somewhat  in  vogue 
today,  to  cut  up  the  text  into  three  authentic  letters,  also  lacks  convincing  force. 
Rather,  as  proposed  in  the  case  of  1  Thes  and  2  Thes  [§  16-273],  one  should  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  letters.  Two  preambles  (1:3-6  and  1 :7b-l  1 )  are  joined  together  by 
a  redactional  bridge  (1:7a).  The  second  preamble  introduces  the  body  of  the  letter, 
which  runs  from  1:12  to  4:1.  Within  this  section  there  occur  short  explanatory 
passages  later  inserted  from  a  second  letter,  namely  1:27-30;  2:12-18  and  3:2-7, 
12-14,  17-21.  The  conclusion  to  this  letter  is  4:4-7,  whereas  the  conclusion  to  the 
second  letter  runs  from  4:10  to  the  end.  4:8-9  serve  as  a  redactional  link  just  as 
did  1:7a.  Neither  chap.  3  nor  2:5-11  (the  latter  closely  connected  with  the  paraenesis 
of  2:1-4)  are  interpolations. — L.-M.D. 

586.  P.  Grelot,  “La  valeur  de  ouk  .  .  .  alia  .  .  .  dans  Philippiens  2,6-7,”  Biblica  54 
(1,  73)  25-42.  [Cf.  §  17-1060.] 

This  study  is  carried  out  in  two  stages,  the  syntax  of  the  negative  ouk  and  the 
meaning  of  the  particle  alia  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Phil  passage.  The 
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analysis  of  a  phrase  may  be  made  from  either  of  two  vantage  points,  that  of  the 
structures  of  the  language  or  the  psychological.  In  Phil  2:6b  ouch  before  harpagmon 
can  best  be  understood  if  it  is  seen  as  an  emphatic  negation.  The  proposition  must 
certainly  be  understood  as  negative  ( contra  J.  Carmignac  [§16-639]).  The  lack 
of  symmetry  in  2:6-7  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  antithetical  character  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  ;  and,  consequently,  alia  must  be  taken  in  its  strongest  sense.  Then  the  choice 
is  between  res  rapta,  actus  rapiendi  and  res  rapienda  for  harpagmos.  We  must 
inevitably  settle  for  the  last  of  the  choices  and  read:  Christ  “being  in  the  form  of 
God,  it  is  not  true  that  he  regarded  as  a  thing  to  be  taken  (or:  a  booty  to  be  seized) 
the  condition  of  equality  with  God,  but  on  the  contrary  .  .  .  .” — S.B.M. 

587.  [Phil  2:6-7]  C.  Spicq,  “Notes  sur  MORPHE  dans  les  papyrus  et  quelques 
inscriptions,”  RevBih  80  (1,  ’73)  37-45. 

An  examination  of  the  occurrences  of  morphe  in  Greek  papyri  and  inscriptions 
reveals  that  the  word  had  a  wide  range  of  meanings :  stature,  form,  condition,  trait, 
external  appearance,  and  countenance  (usually  beautiful).  It  is  not,  however,  the 
equivalent  of  eikon  (“image”).  In  Phil  2:6-7  the  common  translation  “condition,” 
which  expresses  a  person’s  manner  of  being,  should  be  retained.  While  morphe  in 
the  Hellenistic  period  had  lost  the  precise  philosophical  signification  assigned  to  it 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  its  use  in  a  context  of  metamorphosis  or  incarnation  is  quite 
normal. — D.J.H. 

588.  P.  Grelot,  “Deux  notes  critiques  sur  Philippiens  2,6-11,”  Biblica  54  (2,  73) 
169-186. 

(1)  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  literary  structure  of  Phil  2:6-11  precedes  a  French 
translation  that  is  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  demonstrate  its  basic  structure. 
The  liturgical  character  of  the  passage  cannot  be  doubted ;  its  Christology  and  lan¬ 
guage  indicate  its  antiquity.  (2)  After  a  critique  of  JR.  P.  Martin’s  attempt  at  retro¬ 
version,  there  are  discussions  of  the  particular  problems  encountered  in  each  verse 
when  one  tries  to  translate  the  text  back  into  Aramaic,  as  well  as  the  author’s  own 
Aramaic  version  (in  consonantal  and  vocalized  forms)  of  Phil  2:6-11.  The  hymn 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  a  milieu  where  there  was  some  contact  between  Aramaic 
and  Greek. — D.J.H. 

589.  W.  L.  Hendricks,  “All  In  All:  Theological  Themes  In  Colossians,”  SWJourn 
Theol  16  (1,  73)  23-35. 

In  Col  we  have  both  a  brief  summary  of  the  elementary  expressions  and  demands 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  confessions  in  Scripture.  The 
major  themes  are  the  two  worlds  (this  fallen  world  and  God’s  world),  the  two  ways 
(the  complicated  demands  of  religious  requirements  and  the  fullness  of  truth  in 
Christ),  the  one  Lord  (whose  person  embodied  Godness  and  whose  death  brings 
life),  and  the  one  body  (the  participation  in  Christ  and  baptism). — D.J.H. 

590.  G.  L.  Munn,  “Introduction  to  Colossians,”  SWJournTheol  16  (1,  73)  9-21. 

By  the  time  Col  was  written,  Colossae  had  declined  in  political  and  financial  im¬ 
portance.  There  are  some  problems  in  accepting  Pauline  authorship,  but  there  is  a 
far  stronger  case  for  Pauline  authorship  than  for  rejecting  it.  Although  there  is 
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some  chance  that  the  letter  was  written  from  an  Ephesian  imprisonment  about  A.D. 
56  or  57,  a  Roman  origin  about  61  or  62  is  more  likely.  The  heresy  at  Colossae  is 
not  precisely  defined  in  the  letter,  but  both  Jewish  and  gnostic  strains  are  present. — 

D.J.H. 

591.  B.  Reicke,  “The  Historical  Setting  of  Colossians,”  RcvExp  70  (4,  73)  429- 
438. 

Colossae  was  most  probably  destroyed  in  A.D.  61  by  the  dreadful  earthquake 
which  ruined  nearby  Laodicea;  it  is  not  said  to  have  been  restored.  This  implies 
that  Col  must  have  been  written  before  A.D.  61  or  62.  If  it  had  been  written  later 
by  a  disciple  of  Paul  or  a  forger,  the  author  would  not  have  been  so  thoughtless  as 
to  address  himself  to  a  city  and  a  church  which  hardly  existed.  Several  circum¬ 
stances  make  it  evident  that  Paul  had  come  to  Colossae  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
Lycus  Valley  in  connection  with  his  third  missionary  journey  around  A.D.  55. 
Phlrn  and  Col  contain  numerous  indications  of  having  been  created  as  parallels, 
dictated  and  delivered  at  the  same  time,  with  the  inclusion  of  the  same  persons  in  a 
coherent  situation.  This  complex  of  relations  cannot  be  understood  as  a  result  of 
artificial  imitation.  They  were  most  likely  sent  from  Caesarea  to  Colossae  around 
A.D.  59.  Col  4:10  suggests  that  Mark  was  to  bring  these  letters  (along  with  Eph 
and  2  Tim)  to  Christians  in  Phrygia  and  Asia. — D.J.H. 

592.  E.  Schweizer,  “Christ  in  the  Letter  to  the  Colossians,”  RevExp  70  (4,  73) 
451-467. 

The  heresy  which  was  taught  in  Colossae  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
pagan  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  though  there  was  some  Jewish  influence 
(cf.  2:16).  The  hymn  cited  in  Col  1:15-20  proclaims  Christ  as  the  one  in  whom  the 
whole  universe  was  created  and  into  whom  the  whole  process  of  the  evolution  of 
nature  will  merge.  The  author  of  Col  has  reinterpreted  the  hymn  by  enumerating 
the  powers  subject  to  Christ,  underlining  the  importance  of  the  cross,  placing  the 
church  into  relationship  with  the  world  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  describing  the 
church’s  mission  as  witnessing  to  Christ’s  pre-eminence  over  all  things.  These  per¬ 
spectives  are  developed  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  letter.  Whether  Col  was  com¬ 
posed  by  Paul  or  one  of  his  friends  or  disciples,  its  message  with  its  emphasis  on 
Christ  and  his  all-inclusiveness  is  certainly  Pauline. — D.J.H. 

Col,  cf.  §  18-583. 

593.  W.  Poiilmann,  “Die  hymnischen  All-Pradikationen  in  Kol  1:15-20,”  Zeit 
NTIViss  64  (1-2,  73  )  53-74. 

Col  1:15-20  is  a  hymn  incorporated  by  the  author  into  his  epistle  with  a  minimum 
of  redactional  modification.  The  following  may  be  regarded  as  redactional  additions: 
the  words  tes  ekklesias  in  v.  18a,  v.  18d,  and  all  of  v.  20  except  the  first  infinitive 
phrase.  Among  the  stylistic  elements  of  the  hymn,  such  as  parallelism,  chiasmus  or 
inclusio,  the  most  fruitful  to  explore  is  the  use  of  affirmations  involving  the  concept 
“all,”  which  occur  seven  times  in  the  hymn.  Very  numerous  instances  can  be  ad¬ 
duced  from  OT  and  Greek  literature  to  show  both  the  stylized  use  of  such  affirma¬ 
tions  in  contexts  dealing  with  creation  and  the  repetitive  accumulation  of  “all”- 
statements  in  similar  contexts.  The  long  history  of  this  usage,  especially  frequent 
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in  hymnic  passages,  has  structural  implications  for  the  analysis  of  Col  1:15-20, 
namely  that  the  “all”-statements  are  an  original  part  of  the  hymn  and  should  not 
be  excised  as  redactional. — G.W.M. 

594.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  “The  Second  Chapter  of  Colossians,”  RevExp  70 
(4,  73  )  469-479. 

The  content  of  Col  2  indicates  that  God’s  secret  in  Christ  is  nothing  less  than  the 
revelation  conveyed  in  the  total  redemptive  action  of  God  in  Christ,  which  we  call 
the  gospel.  Paul’s  exposition  of  it  in  this  chapter  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
the  sufficiency  of  Christ’s  revelation  for  thought  and  life  (vv.  1-7),  the  adequacy 
of  Christ’s  redemption  to  bestow  forgiveness  and  fullness  of  life  (vv.  8-15),  and  the 
completeness  of  Christ’s  deliverance  from  every  form  of  legalism  (vv.  16-23). — 
D.J.H. 

595.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “  The  New  Life’  in  Colossians  3:1-17,”  RevExp  70  (4,  73) 
481-493. 

Col  3:1-17  is  an  example  of  the  subtle  interaction  of  the  indicative  and  imperative 
of  the  Christian  way.  The  presupposition  is  that  Christians  have  died  with  Christ 
and  have  been  raised  to  life  with  him.  As  raised  with  Christ  already,  the  Christian 
must  find  his  concerns  and  interests  on  the  level  of  Christ’s  existence.  But  it  is  still 
a  hidden  sort  of  transcendence  that  the  Christian  shares.  This  prepares  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  part  (vv.  5-17)  of  the  main  ethical  section;  the  Colossians  are  urged  to  avoid 
misguided  ascetism  and  are  guided  in  controlling  and  directing  their  lusts  and  ap¬ 
petites. — D.J.H. 

596.  E.  G.  Hinson,  “The  Christian  Household  in  Colossians  3:18-4:1,”  RevExp 
70  (4,  73)  495-506. 

The  injunctions  to  wives  and  husbands,  children  and  parents,  and  slaves  and 
masters  have  been  taken  over  from  earlier  sources  and  Christianized.  The  key  theme 
of  the  Haustafel  is  mutual  submission  and  mutual  love.  The  requirement  that  sub¬ 
mission  and  love  be  mutual  is  a  distinctively  Christian  feature. — D.J.H. 

597.  G.  E.  Ladd,  “Paul’s  Friends  in  Colossians  4:7-16,”  RevExp  70  (4,  73)  507- 
514. 

The  passage  is  analyzed  according  to  this  pattern:  messengers  (vv.  7-9),  greet¬ 
ings  (vv.  10-15),  instructions  (vv.  16-17),  personal  salutation  (v.  18).  The  personal 
greetings  in  Paul’s  letters  make  it  clear  that  his  intent  was  not  to  produce  theological 
treatises  but  to  deal  with  actual  historical  situations. — D.J.H. 

598.  C.  Crawford,  “The  ‘Tiny’  Problem  of  1  Thessalonians  2,7:  The  Case  of  the 
Curious  Vocative,”  Biblica  54  (1,  73  )  69-72. 

The  reading  nepioi  (rather  than  epioi )  in  1  Thes  2:7  is  consistent  with  Pauline 
and  NT  usage  if  it  is  a  vocative.  Since  the  church  at  Thessalonica  was  in  its  infancy, 
it  fits  perfectly  into  the  historical  situation  of  the  apostle.  As  a  vocative,  nepioi  re¬ 
moves  the  awkward  mixed  metaphor,  has  the  weight  of  the  better  MS  authority 
behind  it,  was  used  as  a  vocative  by  Aquila  in  rendering  Prov  1:22,  fits  into  the 
variable  pattern  of  Paul’s  vocatives,  enhances  the  meaning,  and  has  a  rightful  claim 
to  coexist  with  any  other  punctuation.  Therefore,  the  verse  should  be  rendered: 
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“But  we,  O  children,  were  among  you,  like  a  nurse  taking  care  of  her  children.”  It 
expresses  Paul’s  expectancy  and  longing  for  maturity  in  his  converts:  “their  ‘spiri¬ 
tual  childhood’  was  not  to  be  childish  but  prophetical  in  the  power  of  Christ.” — 
D.J.H. 

599r.  W.  Trilling,  Untersuchungen  sum  2.  Thessalonicherbrief  [cf.  NT  A  17, 
p.  254]. 

B.  Rigaux,  TheolRev  69  (5,  ’73)  368-370. — The  author  has  concluded  that  the 
inauthenticity  of  2  Thes  must  be  regarded  as  certain.  While  this  study  shows  much 
learning  and  is  methodical  and  clear,  it  is  open  to  serious  objections  at  several  points: 
the  separation  of  the  form  of  the  Pauline  letters  from  their  theological  contents,  the 
interpretation  of  2  Thes  2:2,  the  appropriateness  of  calling  2  Thes  a  pseudepigraph 
rather  than  a  falsification  in  the  light  of  the  statement  in  3:17,  the  reason  for  writing 
it  if  it  is  not  authentically  Pauline,  and  the  dependence  of  2  Thes  on  1  Thes  but  not 
on  other  Pauline  letters. — D.J.H. 

600.  R.  D.  Aus,  “The  Liturgical  Background  of  the  Necessity  and  Propriety  of 
Giving  Thanks  According  to  2  Thes  1:3,”  JournBibLit  92  (3,  ’73)  432-438. 

The  phrases  eucharistein  opheilomen  and  kathos  axion  estin  in  2  Thes  1:3  are, 
as  G.  Harder  in  Paidus  und  das  Gebet  (1936)  recognized,  part  of  the  Jewish  prayer- 
style  as  seen  in  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  Further  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  a  background  in  prayer  and  liturgy  is  found  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
These  expressions  echo  the  Hebrew  liturgical  phrases  ’nlinw  hyybym  Ihwdwt  and 
kPwy.  Texts  such  as  the  Similitudes  of  Hermas  9.28.5;  Pes  10.5;  Ber  9.5;  Rev  3:4; 
5:9,  12  show  that  the  two  liturgical  phrases  that  the  author  of  2  Thes  employs  to 
express  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  thanking  God  are  indeed  appropriate  to  a 
context  of  suffering. — D.J.H. 

601.  R.  J.  Karris,  “The  Background  and  Significance  of  the  Polemic  of  the  Pasto¬ 
ral  Epistles,”  JournBibLit  92  (4,  73  )  549-564. 

The  author  of  the  Pastorals  has  employed  a  schema  (i.e.  the  convergence  of  items 
that  regularly  occur  in  the  presentation  of  a  particular  topic)  that  is  traditional  to 
the  polemic  of  philosophers  against  sophists.  This  schema  includes  greed,  deception, 
not  practicing  what  is  preached,  verbal  disputes  and  quibbles,  catalogues  of  vices, 
and  taking  advantage  of  women.  The  philosophers  used  this  schema  to  cause  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  sophists,  to  disassociate  their  own  teaching  from  that  of  the  sophists,  and 
to  demonstrate  who  had  the  right  to  and  actually  did  impart  genuine  wisdom  and 
truth. 

The  polemic  of  the  Pastorals  has  two  facets.  On  the  one  hand,  its  “stock”  char¬ 
acter  warns  us  to  be  careful  methodologically  in  using  this  polemic  to  ascertain  the 
teachings  and  behavior  of  the  opponents.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  careful  probing 
of  this  polemic  yields  significant  results  about  the  teachings  of  the  opponents.  The 
opponents  are  Jewish  Christians  who  are  teachers  of  the  Law.  They  teach  Jewish 
myths  and  genealogies,  forbid  marriage,  enjoin  abstinence  from  food,  teach  that 
the  resurrection  has  already  occurred,  and  may  have  had  significant  success  among 
the  women  because  of  their  teaching  about  emancipation. — D.J.H. 

Pastorals,  cf.  §  18-555. 
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602.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “Community  and  Apostolate.  Reflections  on  1  Timothy 
2:1-7/’  BibToday  67  (73)  1260-66. 

A  verse-by-verse  exegesis  of  1  Tim  2:1-7.  The  passage  aims  to  outline  the  apos¬ 
tolic  value  of  a  Christian  community  in  a  minority  situation.  There  is  a  consistent 
stress  on  behavior  rather  than  on  words,  and  the  author’s  concern  with  the  impact 
of  such  behavior  on  others  is  evident. — D.J.H. 

1  Tim  3:16,  cf.  §§  18-394,  396. 

1  Tim  4:1,  3,  cf.  §§  18-394,  396. 


Hebrews 

603.  G.  Dautzenberg,  “Der  Glaube  im  Hebraerbrief,”  BibZeit  17  (2,  73)  161- 
177. 

In  Heb,  faith  is  depicted  as  persevering  faithfulness  and  as  an  unswerving,  antici¬ 
patory  orientation  toward  the  future  promised  by  God.  Contrary  to  E.  Grasser’s 
thesis  ( Der  Glaube  im  Hebraerbrief,  1965),  the  absence  of  an  explicit  Christological 
component  is  not  evidence  of  a  regression  from,  or  amputation  of,  a  homogeneous 
Christologically  based  notion  of  faith  in  the  primitive  church.  Instead,  within  a  di¬ 
versity  of  conceptions  of  faith,  Heb  stands  in  continuity  with  the  non-Christological 
expressions  found  in  Q,  the  miracle  stories,  Mk  and  Lk. — J.H.E. 

Heb,  cf.  §  18-735. 

604.  D.  W.  B.  Robinson,  “The  Literary  Structure  of  Hebrews  1:1-4,”  AusJourn 
Bib  Arch  2  (1,  72)  178-186. 

The  theme  of  Heb  1 — 2  (the  superiority  of  God’s  Son  to  all  other  and  previous 
revelation)  is  stated  in  Heb  1:1-4.  Furthermore,  a  chiastic  pattern  seems  to  under¬ 
lie  not  only  vv.  2b-3  but  also  the  whole  of  vv.  1-4.  Therefore,  it  is  rather  unlikely 
that  v.  3  should  be  cut  off  and  treated  as  a  putative  hymn-fragment.  If  there  is  a 
hymn  in  the  background,  it  should  at  least  begin  with  v.  2b.  Also,  there  is  certainly 
nothing  foreign  to  Heb  in  the  subject  matter  of  v.  3. — D.J.H. 

605.  M.  Cleary,  “Jesus,  Pioneer  and  Source  of  Salvation.  The  Christology  of 
Hebrews  1-6,”  BibToday  67  (73)  1242-48. 

The  Christology  of  Heb  1 — 6,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  exalted  Jesus  as  the  object 
of  confident  Christian  confession,  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words:  “pioneer  of 
our  salvation  and  source  of  eternal  salvation.”  These  chapters  prepare  for  the 
priestly  Christology  that  is  especially  emphasized  in  Heb  7 — 13. — D.J.H. 

606.  [Heb  6:17-18]  O.  Hofius,  “Die  Unabanderlichkeit  des  gottlichen  Heilsrat- 
schlusses.  Erwagungen  zur  Herkunft  eines  neutestamentlichen  Theologu- 
menon,”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (1-2,  73)  135-145. 

The  unchangeability  of  God’s  promise  and  his  oath  in  Heb  6:17-18  has  its  roots 
ultimately  in  the  OT  but  is  not  derived  from  a  single  passage  there.  Neither  Philo 
nor  the  Qumran  texts  offer  an  exact  parallel,  but  the  rabbinic  tradition  of  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Num  23:19  provides  a  close  parallel.  In  both  Heb  and  the  rabbinic  texts 
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the  conviction  of  God’s  unchanging  will  rests  in  his  fidelity  to  his  covenant,  not 
in  any  predestinarian  view.  A  similar  understanding  is  reflected  in  Pauline  thought 
in  Rom  11:29;  9:6;  3:3-4.— G.W.M. 

607.  [Heb  8:2]  P.  E.  Hughes,  “The  Blood  of  Jesus  and  His  Heavenly  Priesthood 
in  Hebrews.  Part  III:  The  Meaning  of  ‘The  True  Tent’  and  ‘The  Greater 
and  More  Perfect  Tent,’  ”  BiblSac  130  (4,  73)  305-314.  [Cf.  §  18-232.] 

The  “true  tent”  of  Heb  8:2  and  the  “greater  and  more  perfect  tent”  of  9:11  have 
been  interpreted  incorrectly  as  the  incarnate  body  of  Christ,  the  church,  or  a 
heavenly  tabernacle.  The  phrases  “true”  and  “not  made  with  hands”  used  in  9:24 
to  describe  the  sanctuary  into  which  Christ  has  entered  suggest  that  this  sanctuary 
and  the  tent  of  8:2  and  9:11  are  the  same.  In  8:2  our  author  declares  that  Christ 
our  high  priest  is  now  “in  heaven”  where  he  ministers  in  the  sanctuary,  which  is 
the  true  tent;  in  9:11-12  he  says  that  Christ  has  entered  into  the  heavenly  holy  of 
holies  through  his  entry  into  the  greater  and  more  perfect  tent. — D.J.H. 

Heb  9:11,  cf.  §  18-607. 

608.  N.  H.  Young,  “tout’  estin  tes  sarkos  autou  (Heb.  x.  20) :  Apposition,  Depen¬ 
dent  or  Explicative?”  NT  Stud  20  (1,  73)  100-104. 

The  grammatical  grounds  for  taking  tes  sarkos  autou  as  an  appositional  explica¬ 
tive  to  katapetasma  are  decisive,  as  are  also  the  reasons  for  the  interpretation  that 
the  death  of  Christ  is  meant  by  the  comparison.  The  total  usage  of  tout’  estin  in 
Heb  suggests  that  the  occurrence  in  10:20  introduces  an  appositional  phrase.  If 
Heb  10:20b  were  an  example  of  a  genitive  of  dependence  attached  to  hodos,  we 
could  expect  a  repetition  of  hodos  before  tes  sarkos  as  in  Rom  10:8.  The  preposi¬ 
tion  dia  before  katapetasmatos  is  to  be  taken  locally,  but  dia  before  sarkos  is  to  be 
understood  instrumentally. — D.J.H. 

Catholic  Epistles 

609.  C.-B.  Amphoux,  “fitudes  structurales:  Langue  de  l’fipitre  de  Jacques,”  Rev 
HistPhilRel  53  (1,  73)  7-45. 

A  study  of  “number”  and  “gender”  in  Jas  1  indicates  that  “plurals”  and  “femi¬ 
nines”  are  significantly  highlighted  by  reason  of  contrast  with  “singulars”  and  “mas¬ 
culines.”  A  structural  methodology  that  would  pursue  this  relational  phenomenon 
further  must  first  accomplish  three  things.  (1)  Relational  ensembles  (=  structures) 
need  to  be  defined  and  identified.  Five  are  here  proposed  and  discussed  in  terms  of 
their  basic  and  secondary  constitutive  elements.  (2)  Variant  readings  need  to  be 
decided  more  objectively  on  the  basis  of  a  structural  study  of  “states”  (rather  than 
the  traditional  consideration  of  “witnesses”)  of  the  text.  (3)  “Model  texts”  of  the 
same  period  as  Jas  need  to  be  established  in  order  to  execute  a  comparative  study 
from  the  perspective  of  the  structural  relational  ensembles  discovered  in  ( 1 ) .  When 
all  this  has  been  carefully  completed  and  systematized,  it  will  be  possible  to  carry 
on  precise  structural  investigation  of  texts  with  modern  electronic  devices. — J.P. 

Jas  1:23-24,  cf.  §§  18-395—396. 
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610.  L.  Alonso  Schokel,  “James  5,6  and  4,6,”  Biblica  54  (1,  73)  73-76. 

Jas  4:6  quotes  Prov  3:34  as  a  thematic  announcement  of  subjects  to  be  devel¬ 
oped.  Jas  4:7-12  develops  the  second  part  of  the  citation  and  ends  in  a  rhetorical 
question.  Jas  5:6  resumes  the  first  part  of  the  quotation  and  concludes  the  com¬ 
mentary  begun  at  4:13.  Jas  4:6  and  5:6  are  linked  together  by  the  rare  verb 
antitassomai.  Grammatically  and  stylistically  ouk  antitassetai  hymin  of  5:6  should 
be  taken  as  a  rhetorical  question  and  translated:  “Should  he  (=  God)  not  oppose 
you?”  Of  all  the  commentators  J.  D.  Michaelis  stands  alone  in  understanding  the 
verse  properly. — D.J.H. 

611.  G.  Bruni,  “La  comunita  cristiana  nella  prima  lettera  di  Pietro,”  Servitium 
7  (30,  73)  278-286. 

In  order  to  understand  the  theology  of  the  letter,  three  expressions  are  examined 
in  detail:  people  of  God,  spiritual  edifice,  and  pilgims  and  strangers  in  the  Diaspora. 

2  Pet  1:15,  cf.  §§  18-394,  396. 

612.  [1  Jn  5:6-8]  M.  Miguens,  “Tres  testigos:  Espiritu,  agua,  sangre,”  StudBib 
FrancLibAnn  22  (  72)  74-94. 

The  meaning  of  1  Jn  5:6-8  becomes  clear  when  we  put  these  verses  in  context 
with  the  three  preceding  verses  and  consider  the  references  to  “witness”  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses  to  be  the  development  of  another  theme  present  here  by  the  association 
of  ideas.  The  insistent  theme  of  victory  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  victory 
through  his  passion  (Jn  16:33,  etc.),  and  the  paradox  of  this  victory  must  be  joined 
with  the  notion  of  “witness”  as  in  Jn  18:37.  Then  the  “faith”  of  1  Jn  5:4  is  under¬ 
stood  in  the  sense  of  fidelity  in  confessing  the  faith.  Thus,  the  Christian,  like  Jesus, 
must  make  his  profession  of  faith  not  only  in  water  (baptism)  but  also  in  blood 
(martyrdom),  bringing  his  baptism  to  perfection  (cf.  Lk  12:50).  In  such  a  witness, 
the  testifying  role  of  the  Spirit  reaches  its  full  development. — F.M. 

Revelation 

613.  D.  R.  Davis,  “The  Relationship  Between  the  Seals,  Trumpets,  and  Bowls  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  16  (3,  73)  149-158. 

Each  of  the  series  of  judgments  in  Rev  symbolized  by  the  seals,  trumpets  and 
bowls  is  primarily  sequential  to  the  preceding  one(s),  but  the  end  of  each  series  is 
parallel  to  the  end  of  the  other  series  (i.e.  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals,  the  seventh 
trumpet,  and  the  seventh  bowl  are  parallel  to  each  other).  John  comes  to  a  particular 
point  in  a  judgment  series  and  then  projects  ahead  to  the  immediate  precursor  of 
the  parousia.  He  does  this  to  focus  his  readers’  attention  on  the  returning  Lord 
Jesus  in  the  hope  that  from  this  vision  a  new  influx  of  divine  power  to  endure  may 
come. — D.J.H. 

614.  E.  S.  Fiorenza,  “Apocalyptic  and  Gnosis  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,”  Journ 
Bib  Lit  92  (4,  73)  565-581. 

(1)  According  to  Rev  the  Nicolaitans  are  a  Christian  group  within  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  and  have  their  adherents  even  among  the  itinerant  missionaries  and 
the  prophetic  teachers  of  the  community.  They  claim  to  have  insight  into  the  divine 
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or,  more  probably,  the  demonic.  They  express  their  freedom  in  libertine  behavior, 
which  allows  them  to  become  part  of  their  syncretistic  pagan  society  and  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Roman  civil  religion.  The  letters  as  well  as  the  apocalyptic  part  of 
Rev  are  directed  against  this  kind  of  thinking.  (2)  There  are  some  striking  paral¬ 
lels  between  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Nicolaitans  and  the  problems  posed 
by  the  so-called  enthusiasts  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  (3)  Whereas  Paul  countered  a 
realized  eschatology  by  insisting  that  the  Christians  have  not  yet  achieved  their 
resurrection  because  death  still  has  to  be  overcome,  the  author  of  Rev  affirmed 
that  Christians  are  indeed  appointed  to  kingship  and  priesthood  but  are  not  yet 
taking  part  in  the  heavenly  liturgy  and  are  not  exercising  their  kingship  actively 
as  long  as  they  are  not  living  in  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven.  Whereas  Paul 
understood  the  apocalyptic  question  as  to  whom  the  lordship  of  the  world  belongs 
in  terms  of  the  alternative  between  the  lordship  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  that 
of  the  cosmic  powers,  the  author  of  Rev  poses  it  in  terms  of  the  alternative  between 
the  kingship  of  God  and  Christ  and  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  emperor. — D.J.H. 

615.  H.  Kraft,  “Zur  Offenbarung  des  Johannes/’  TheolRund  38  (2,  73)  81-98. 

Summaries  and  evaluations  of  more  than  20  commentaries  and  studies  in  various 
languages  on  Rev ;  most  were  published  during  the  past  10  years. 

616.  J.  Comblin,  “Le  rassemblement  du  peuple  de  Dieu.  Ap  7,  2-4.  9-14,”  Assemb 
Seign  66  (73)  42-49. 

According  to  the  author  of  Rev,  God  has  suspended  his  judgment  until  his  people 
might  be  gathered  together  (7: 2-3a).  God  himself  recruits  the  people  and  marks 
each  member  with  his  own  seal  (7:3b-4a).  The  great  multitude  gathered  from  all 
the  nations  is  the  real  Israel  (7:4b-9a)  which  celebrates  the  liturgy  of  Tabernacles 
(7:9b-10).  In  7:11-12  the  cosmic  liturgy  is  placed  beside  that  of  the  people  of  God. 
Finally,  in  7:13-14  the  members  of  the  people  of  God  are  identified  as  martyrs. 
John  does  not  see  the  people  of  God  as  forming  a  stable  entity  until  the  end  of  time; 
now  it  is  movement,  a  process  of  being  gathered  together. — D.J.H. 

617.  F.  Montagnini,  “L’figlise  a  la  recherche  du  Christ.  Ap  11,19a;  12,  l-6.10ab,” 
AssembSeign  66  (73)  22-27. 

The  apocalyptists  frequently  used  the  image  of  birth  pangs  to  describe  their  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  divine  intervention  in  history.  But  the  author  of  Rev  has  applied 
the  image  to  Christ’s  sufferings  and  has  placed  before  the  church  the  pictures  of  the 
suffering  Christ  and  the  glorious  antichrist.  The  woman  of  Rev  12  is  the  church, 
which  must  purify  its  faith  in  suffering.  Since  the  mother  of  Jesus  lived  this  ex¬ 
perience  more  perfectly  than  anyone  else  did,  the  application  of  Rev  12  to  Mary  has 
some  foundation. — D.J.H. 

618.  [Rev  12]  F.  Montagnini,  “La  Chiesa  alia  ricerca  di  Cristo,”  BibOr  15  (1, 
73)  27-32. 

At  the  center  of  the  synthesis  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  Revelation  stands  Rev  12. 
The  woman,  whose  image  was  perhaps  suggested  to  John  by  the  thought  of  Mary, 
represents  the  church,  and  her  Son  is  the  Messiah.  Just  as  Jesus  was  saved  from 
the  fury  of  the  dragon,  so  the  church,  which  has  grasped  this  mystery,  prepares  to 
walk  the  same  path  from  humiliation  to  glory. — J .J.C. 
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619.  M.  Miguens,  “Los  ‘Reyes’  de  Ape  17,  9ss,”  EstBib  32  (1,  73)  5-24. 

The  more  common  solutions  to  these  problematic  verses  are  not  persuasive.  E.g., 
the  supposition  that  the  seven  kings  of  17:9-10  refer  to  Roman  emperors  always 
encounters  difficulties  with  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius ;  the  myth  of  Nero  redivivus 
is  problematic.  It  is  crucial  to  follow  T.  Zahn’s  philological  study  and  interpret  the 
kings  in  17:9-18  according  to  the  usage  of  Daniel:  kings  =  kingdoms.  The  seventh 
reign  of  the  future  represents  the  totality  of  future  earthly  history.  This  “head”  or 
reign  develops  into  the  ten  horns  or  reigns,  and  both  represent  the  indefinite  series 
of  earthly  rules  that  follow  in  history  after  Rome.  The  numbers  seven  and  ten  are 
symbolic  of  totality.  The  seven  heads  represent  the  totality  of  the  heads  of  the  Beast, 
i.e.  the  totality  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Beast  in  the  diverse  earthly  rules.  The 
eighth  king  is  the  Beast,  which  consists  of  the  seven  kings,  i.e.  is  the  sum  of  them 
all.— R.J.K. 

620.  [Rev  21]  H.  Mottu,  “Trace  de  Dieu:  la  manifestation,”  Bulletin  die  Centre 
Protestant  d’&tudes  [Geneva]  25  (4-5,  73)  40-55. 

What  does  apocalyptic  add  to  the  particular  world  view  of  eschatology?  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  is  dramatic,  spatial  (an  eschatology  projected  onto  a  space  plan,  substituting 
for  the  before/after  scheme  that  of  above/below),  and  totalizing.  Why  then  does 
the  apocalyptic  experience  seem  so  congenial  to  our  generation?  This  article  out¬ 
lines  the  parallelism  between  the  apocalyptist’s  experience  and  ours:  the  harsh 
apprenticeship  of  impotence,  the  night  of  history,  and  the  return  of  the  “figural” 
with  our  impatience,  if  not  with  the  Word,  then  with  language,  preaching,  expla¬ 
nations  and  just  listening. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  in  view,  Rev  21  is  taken  up  as  an  illustration 
and  certain  theological  lines  of  inquiry  are  traced:  the  manifestation  ( Erscheinung ) 
rather  than  the  revelation  ( Offenbarung )  of  God,  the  antithesis  of  the  two  cities, 
the  new  space  and  its  mensurable  dimensions,  and  the  religion  of  the  oppressed. 
Rev  21  is  not  a  myth,  for  a  myth  necessarily  has  a  narrative;  nor  an  archetype,  for 
the  city  is  not  pre-existent.  It  is  useful  to  make  use  of  the  category  of  Tagtraum 
(daydream),  where  desire  is  the  source  and  father  of  thought. — S.B.M. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

621.  O.  da  Spinetoli,  “Provvisiorieta  e  assolutezza  del  discorso  evangelico,”  Tes- 
timonianze  15  (150,  73)  853-859. 

God’s  teaching  contained  in  the  Bible  is  of  itself  eternal,  but  it  is  expressed  in 
human  terms  that  reflect  the  culture  and  the  historical  situation  of  the  sacred  writer. 
Jesus  clearly  distinguished  the  divine  message  from  the  sacred  traditions  of  Israel, 
which  he  at  times  challenged.  Similarly  the  church  should  recognize  the  difference 
between  the  eternal  and  the  temporary  elements  in  the  biblical  text  as  it  applies  the 
biblical  teaching  to  the  present  day. — J.J.C. 

622.  E.  Lohse,  “Im  Dienst  des  Evangeliums.  Rudolf  Bultmann  als  lutherischer 
Theologe,”  LuthMon  12  (8,  73)  422-424. 

The  major  points  on  which  Bultmann’s  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1948, 
1953)  is  open  to  attack  are  the  assumption  of  a  gnostic  background  for  Jn,  the 
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failure  to  see  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  part  of  NT  theology,  and  the  understanding 
of  the  theologies  of  Paul  and  John  as  anthropologies.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  heart  of  Bultmann’s  interpretation  of  NT  theology  is  the 
Reformation  principle  of  the  justification  of  the  sinner.  K.  Barth  was  basically 
correct  when  he  said  that  Bultmann’s  theology  would  not  have  been  possible  except 
on  the  foundations  of  Lutheranism. — D.J.H. 

623.  G.  Segalla  et  al.,  “Appello  alia  liberta.  Simposia  su  un  libro  recente  di 
E.  Kasemann,”  StudPat  20  (1,  73)  70-92. 

A  report  on  the  symposium  on  E.  Kasemann’s  Der  Ruf  der  Freiheit  held  in 
Padua  on  16  December  1972.  Kasemann’s  work  was  examined  from  the  perspectives 
of  philosophy  (P.  Faggiotto,  A.  M.  Moschetti  and  G.  Santinello),  exegesis  (G.  Leo- 
nardi),  theology  (L.  Sartor i,  G.  Trentin),  history  (A.  Gambasin),  and  sociology 
(S.  S.  Acquaviva).. 

624.  K.  A.  TAngberg,  “Linguistics  and  Theology:  An  attempt  to  analyze  and  eval¬ 
uate  James  Barr’s  argumentation  in  The  Semantics  of  Biblical  Language  and 
Biblical  Words  for  Time BibTrans  24  (3,  73)  301-310. 

A  brief  outline  of  Barr’s  position  along  with  a  summary  of  the  main  arguments 
that  have  been  produced  for  and  against  his  views  in  the  subsequent  discussion. 
“Though  Barr’s  books  are  negative  in  their  scope,  polemical,  and  contain  too  little 
positive  information  about  his  own  viewpoints  in  linguistic  matters,  they  represent 
a  necessary  step  toward  a  greater  degree  of  methodological  precision  in  the  theo¬ 
logians’  interpretation  of  Biblical  texts.  Methodological  pollution  has  to  be  done 
away  with.  Barr’s  books  have  a  purifying  function.” — D.J.H. 

Christology 

625.  K.  Berger,  “Die  koniglichen  Messiastraditionen  des  Neuen  Testaments,” 
NTStud  20  (1,  73)  1-44. 

Wisdom,  the  title  “Son  of  David,”  and  authority  over  demons  and  diseases  are 
related  to  the  figure  of  Solomon  in  NT  times.  The  tradition  about  the  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  possession  of  wisdom  and  authority  is  basic  to  the  relationship 
between  Jesus  and  his  opponents  and  is  fundamental  to  passages  such  as  Mt  11 — 12, 
the  temptation  narratives,  the  trial  of  Jesus,  and  the  antichrist  traditions.  The 
“King  of  the  Jews”  is  the  one  who  shares  in  the  authority  of  God  and  exercises 
legitimate  spiritual  power  over  the  demons  and  the  elements.  The  background  of 
the  “Son  of  God”  is  not  the  Israelite  kingship  tradition  but  the  father-son  relation¬ 
ship  between  God  and  Wisdom.  In  his  Christology  Luke  emphasizes  the  martyr’s 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  the  wise  through  death.  John’s  use  of  Christological 
titles  must  be  explained  against  a  wisdom  background  rather  than  a  political- 
nationalistic  one. — D.J.H. 

626.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “The  Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,”  J  ournC  hristBrethResFell  24 
(73)  5-15. 

A  weakness  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  humanity,  verging  at  times  on  docetism, 
has  been  endemic  in  certain  phases  of  the  Brethren  movement.  A  survey  of  the  NT 
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writings  indicates  that  the  gospel  of  our  salvation  depends  on  the  genuineness  of 
our  Lord’s  humanity,  as  does  the  value  of  his  life  as  an  example  for  his  people  to 
follow. — D.J.H. 

627.  D.  J.  A.  Clines,  “God  in  Human  Form:  A  Theme  in  Biblical  Theology/’ 
J ournChristBrethResF ell  24  (  73  )  24-40. 

The  incarnation  is  the  supreme  example  of  a  whole  category  of  similar  manifesta¬ 
tions.  In  the  OT  the  anthropomorphic  language  about  God,  the  appearances  of  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  and  the  notion  of  man  as  the  image  of  God  point  in  this  direction. 
Also,  the  NT  represents  Christian  believers  as  incarnations  or  enfleshments  of  God. 
They  are  indwelt  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  by  Christ ;  they  are  sons  of  God,  images 
of  Christ,  and  partakers  of  the  divine  nature. — D.J.H. 

628.  D.  C.  Duling,  “The  Promises  to  David  and  their  Entrance  into  Christianity — 
Nailing  down  a  Likely  Hypothesis,”  NTStud  20  (1,  73)  55-77. 

In  2  Sam  7 : 1  lb-16  a  promise  was  given  to  David  that  Yahweh  would  raise  up 
David’s  seed  after  him,  that  “they”  would  enjoy  a  father-son  relationship,  and  that 
David’s  throne  and  kingdom  would  be  perpetuated  forever.  With  the  removal  of 
the  political  foundation  of  the  monarchy  after  the  Exile,  the  future  orientation  im¬ 
plicit  in  many  of  the  pre-exilic  and  exilic  statements  about  the  Davidic  descendant 
becomes  even  more  explicit  in  the  redaction  of  these  traditions,  while  the  metaphors 
for  the  Davidic  descendant  persist  and  become  focal  in  Jewish  eschatological  hopes. 
Of  the  three  main  elements  of  the  original  promises,  descent  from  the  seed  of  David 
and  eternal  reign  on  the  throne  continue  to  dominate  while,  with  the  exception  of 
4QFlor ,  the  father-son  relationship  appears  to  have  moved  to  the  background. 

The  early  church  came  to  connect  the  promise  tradition  with  Jesus  by  means  of 
his  resurrection  viewed  as  exaltation  in  the  manner  of  the  enthronement  of  the  king. 
Rom  1:3-4;  15:12;  2  Cor  6:14 — 7:1  and  2  Tim  2:8  are  especially  important  wit¬ 
nesses.  An  unusually  large  number  of  texts  from  the  promise  tradition  employed  as 
scriptural  support  in  early  Christianity — following  the  precedent  of  Judaism — refer 
to  the  “raising  up”  of  the  Davidic  descendant  with  the  word  anistemi  (  =  Hebrew 
qum),  which  was  probably  the  earliest  Greek  term  in  primitive  Christianity  for  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

629.  H.  D.  McDonald,  “The  Humanity  of  Jesus,”  J  ournChristBrethResF ell  24 
(73)  16-23. 

The  early  church,  while  giving  assent  to  Christ’s  humanity,  tended  to  detract 
from  its  reality  and  integrity  in  the  interests  of  Christ’s  deity.  The  Christological 
controversies  of  the  patristic  period  shows  that  fatal  consequences  follow  when  any 
one  element  is  dropped  out  of  reckoning  Christ’s  humanness  and  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  NT  witness  to  Christ’s  humanity  is  a  challenge  to  faith’s  thinking.  The  NT 
suggests  that  Jesus  had  a  knowledge  that  followed  the  human  process  and  a  way  of 
knowing  God  that  is  not  attained  by  that  method. — D.J.H. 

630.  F.  Salvoni,  “Chi  e  per  te  Gesu?”  RicBibRel  8  (1,  73  )  9-54. 

Survey  of  the  historical  development  of  Christology,  the  NT  data  regarding  Jesus’ 
pre-existence,  the  term  “God”  and  subordinationist  expressions  applied  to  him.  It 
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is  more  conformable  to  the  biblical  viewpoint  to  express  Christology  in  functional 
terms  of  personal  relation  than  in  ontological  categories.  Instead  of  saying  that 
Jesus  is  God,  it  is  better  to  state  that  God  dwells  in  him. — J.J.C. 

631.  E.  Schillebeeckx,  “Ons  heil:  Jezus’  leven  of  Christus  de  verrezene?  (Sal¬ 
vation  in  Jesus  or  in  the  risen  Christ?),”  TijdTheol  13  (2,  73)  145-166. 

(1)  Contemporary  biblical  scholarship  has  increasingly  abandoned  the  position 
(R.  Bultmann)  that  Jesus’  person,  message  and  entire  way  of  life  serve  only  as  a 
presupposition  for  the  theology  of  the  NT  without  being  an  integral  part  of  it.  The 
discussion  now  concentrates  on  the  continuity  or  discontinuity  between  the  earthly 
Jesus  and  the  Christ  as  preached  by  the  church.  One  group  relativizes  the  Easter 
event  while  the  other  group  sharply  stresses  it.  Here  precisely  a  basic  contextual 
and  methodological  error  is  made.  The  breaking  point  lies  in  Jesus’  earthly  life.  As 
an  historical  phenomenon  he  is  someone  from  whom  one  can  take  offense,  while 
they  are  praised  who  take  no  offense  (Q:  Lk  7:18-23/Mt  11:6).  In  Jesus’  time 
apostasy  from  the  Law  was  held  to  be  the  sign  of  the  last  times.  The  problem  of 
Jesus’  life  for  his  fellow  believers  was:  does  he  come  from  God  or  is  he  the  oppo¬ 
nent  who  brings  the  people  to  destruction  ? 

(2)  Christologies  are  becoming  rare  in  the  theology  of  today,  while  studies  about 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  multiply.  Inspiration  from  and  orientation  to  Jesus  are  “in”  and 
can  be  contrasted  with  the  worship  of  a  liturgical  Christ-cult,  behind  which  Jesus 
completely  fades  away.  In  spite  of  all  the  hermeneutical  difficulties  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth  is  the  single  valid  criterion  of  all  the  confessions  of  faith  that  declare  God’s 
salvation  to  be  in  Jesus.  But  there  were  two  basic  tendencies  in  early  tradition. 
Some  connect  this  salvation-in-Jesus  almost  exclusively  with  his  death  and  resur¬ 
rection,  others  with  Jesus’  person,  message  and  way  of  life  which  he  had  to  pay  for 
with  his  death.  In  both  instances  early  Christianity  referred  to  the  coming  Christ, 
the  Son  of  Man  who  lives  with  God.  But  the  resurrection  did  not  per  se  form  the 
core  of  the  Christian  confession.  Both  the  resurrection  and  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Just  One  are  the  vindication  of  Jesus’  whole  personal  ministry,  the  ground  and 
basis  of  the  church’s  continuation  of  the  task  of  Jesus,  i.e.  the  “cause  of  God”  as 
the  “cause  of  man.” 

Yet  it  is  true  that  in  the  two  early  Christian  tendencies  one  finds  the  personal 
aspect  of  both  the  risen  and  elevated  Son  of  Man.  Thus  the  two  contemporary 
Christological  tendencies  are  placed  under  critique  by  early  Christianity.  Jesus’ 
death  is  not  a  symbol  of  the  Great  Refusal  joined  to  a  utopian  daydream.  The  fun¬ 
damental  Christological  problem  is  thus:  which  salvation  does  Jesus  bring?  From 
what  and  for  what  has  Jesus  freed  us?  [From  the  author’s  summary.] 

632r.  E.  Schweizer,  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  234;  §  17-670r]. 

H.  Anderson,  “The  New  Testament  Witnesses  to  Jesus  Christ,”  Interpretation 
27  (2,  73)  207-210. — The  author  splendidly  highlights  the  intense  variety  of  de¬ 
scriptions  and  confessions  of  Jesus  Christ  within  the  NT.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  whole 
problem  of  canonical  authority  was  not  subjected  to  closer  scrutiny.  Moreover,  S’s 
emphasis  on  continuity  may  conceal  the  breaks,  disjunctions  and  discontinuities 
operative  in  the  early  church.  Also,  the  distinction  between  what  actually  happened 
and  what  happened  in  the  story  of  Jesus  does  not  really  solve  the  disputed  issue  of 
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“faith  and  history.”  Furthermore,  what  is  lacking  is  any  mention  of  the  vexed 
problem  of  criteria  for  sifting  out  genuine  Jesus-materials  in  the  Gospels.  Finally, 
S’s  focus  on  the  “believing  witness”  suggests  that  the  new  quest  has  lost  its 
impetus. — D.J.H. 

633.  G.  Stemberger,  “Bedeutungschristologie  und  NT,”  WortWahr  28  (4,  73) 
329-332. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  discussions  among  NT  scholars  concerning  Christo- 
logical  titles,  functional  Christology,  kenosis,  the  Sache  Jesu ,  and  the  historical 
Jesus.  [A  companion  to  J.  Nolte,  “‘Sinn’  oder  ‘Bedeutung’  Jesu?  Logische  Unter- 
scheidung  mit  theologischen  Folgen,”  WortWahr  28  (4,  73)  322-328.] — D.J.H. 

Church  and  Ministry 

634.  J.  Blank,  “Kirche  -  Gemeinde  oder/und  Institution?  Exegetische  Reflexionen 
zu  einem  aktuellen  Thema,”  Diakonia  4  (4,  73)  235-245. 

Interest  in  church  renewal  among  Catholic  scholars  has  focused  attention  not  so 
much  upon  the  universal  and  institutional  church  as  upon  the  local  communities. 
First,  the  idea  of  community  is  studied  in  the  NT,  particularly  in  Paul’s  epistles, 
where  1  Cor  is  found  to  be  most  fruitful.  In  the  earlier  writings  of  the  Pauline 
corpus  it  is  the  local  church,  not  the  universal  one,  which  is  treated.  In  the  past, 
research  on  the  church  has  been  concerned  too  much  with  abstract  theological 
considerations  and  not  enough  with  concrete  situations  examined  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  sociology.  These  local  communities  inherited  the  Jesus-tradition  and  passed 
it  on,  and  the  principle  of  equality  in  them  for  all  the  brethren  was  more  prominent 
than  any  difference  of  rank  due  to  function  or  office.  Communication,  dialogue  and 
cooperation  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  local  communities. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  five  theses  are  laid  down  as  basic  for  church 
reform.  (1)  The  concept  of  the  church  as  proposed  by  Vatican  II  needs  to  be 
supplemented.  (2)  Local  churches  should  be  given  the  right  to  their  own  initiative. 
(3)  The  community  is  the  normal  place  for  change  and  reform.  (4)  The  structure 
of  the  universal  church  is  for  the  sake  of  the  communities.  (5)  There  should  be  no 
monolithic  unity. — J.J.C. 

635.  D.  B.  Knox,  “De-Mythologising  the  Church,”  RefTheolRev  32  (2,  73)  48-55. 

The  church  in  the  NT  is  primarily  a  heavenly  concept  and  not  an  earthly  one. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  NT  concepts  that  are  based  on  the  OT  (in  this  case,  the 
physical  assembly  of  the  Israelites)  but  have  transmuted  the  physical  and  spatial 
aspects  of  the  OT  prototype  into  a  spiritual  relationship.  This  spiritual  reality, 
demythologized,  means  the  fellowship  we  have  with  Christ  and  with  one  another 
through  the  gospel.  The  local  gathering  is  the  heavenly  assembly  expressing  itself 
in  the  world  of  time  and  space  of  which  we  are  members  at  present. — D.J.H. 

636.  W.  H.  Mare,  “The  Cultural  Mandate  and  the  New  Testament  Gospel  Im¬ 
perative,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  16  (3,  73)  139-147. 

The  Scriptures  set  forth  clearly  that  the  primary  task  of  the  church  is  its  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  message  of  God’s  redeeming  grace  through  Christ’s  work  on  the  cross 
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for  salvation  and  its  gathering  together  and  nurturing  God’s  people  in  the  church 
for  effective  Christian  living.  Involvement  in  the  secular  world  in  political  and 
social  action  is  not  the  primary  or  direct  concern  of  the  church. — D.J.H. 

637.  I.  H.  Marshall,  “New  Wine  in  Old  Wine-Skins:  V.  The  Biblical  Use  of 
the  Word  ‘Ekklesia,’  ”  ExpTimes  84  (12,  73  )  359-364. 

The  Aramaic-speaking  church  probably  used  kcnistd’  to  describe  itself,  a  word 
which  could  embody  the  meaning  of  both  the  OT  concepts  ‘eda  and  qdhal.  As  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  Aramaic  term,  the  early  church  adopted  ekklesia  rather 
than  synagdgc.  Since  there  is  no  known  secular  religious  background  for  the  word 
but  there  is  a  Jewish  one,  the  most  likely  explanation  remains  that  of  Jewish  origin. 
The  primary  impetus  to  the  Christian  use  of  the  term  was  not  the  Christian  desire 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  people  of  God  in  the  OT  and  itself.  Rather  the  term 
appears  to  be  used  vis-d-vis  the  contemporary  people  of  Israel.  The  doctrine  of 
ekklesia  owes  little  to  the  theological  use  of  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  OT  but 
has  undergone  a  transformation  as  a  result  of  new  associations  and  ideas.  What 
began  as  simply  a  technical  term  for  the  community  of  Christians  and  might  have 
remained  such  gained  in  theological  vigor  as  time  went  on,  so  that  in  the  end  it 
became  a  term  charged  with  significance  and  summed  up  much  of  the  self-under- 
standing  of  the  Christians. — D.J.H. 

638r.  R.  J.  McKelvey,  The  New  Temple  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  408;  §  16-310r]. 

V.  Nikiprowetzky,  “Le  Nouveau  Temple.  A  propos  d’un  ouvrage  recent,” 
Rev£tudJuiv  130  (1,  71)  5-30. — An  extensive  presentation  of  the  author’s  thesis 
along  with  detailed  suggestions  on  the  interpretation  of  specific  texts.  One  must 
regret  that  apart  from  the  treatment  of  the  NT  texts  this  praiseworthy  and  often 
penetrating  work  has  not  treated  the  subject  with  the  necessary  precision.  The 
author  could  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  history  of  an  important 
Judaeo-Christian  concept.  Such  as  it  is,  the  work,  despite  its  merits,  illustrates  the 
dangers  for  the  historian  of  Christian  origins  in  the  hasty  and  inadequate  treatment 
of  texts  from  Philo’s  writings. — D.J.H. 

639.  J.  Michl,  “Sundenbekenntnis  und  Siindenvergebung  in  der  Kirche  des  Neuen 
Testaments,”  MiinchTheolZeit  24  (3,  73)  189-207. 

An  examination  of  1  Jn  1:8-10;  Jas  5:15-16;  Mt  16:19;  18:18;  and  Jn  20:19-23 
in  an  effort  to  determine  the  early  church’s  attitude  toward  post-baptismal  sin  and 
how  it  could  be  forgiven.  The  church  of  the  NT  period  demanded  that  the  sinner 
recognize  his  guilt,  confess  his  sin,  and  reform  himself.  While  this  confession  was 
usually  made  with  a  general  formula  in  the  assembled  community,  in  certain  cases 
some  may  have  confessed  their  specific  sins  before  the  community.  The  church 
exercised  a  penitential  discipline.  It  excommunicated  and  lifted  the  ban ;  it  retained 
and  absolved  sins.  This  was  done  by  the  authority  of  Jesus,  who,  the  church  be¬ 
lieved,  had  given  it  this  power.  This  power  belonged  to  the  church,  especially  to 
Peter  (Mt  16)  and  the  apostles  (Jn  20),  and  by  extension  to  the  leading  men  of 
the  Christian  communities.  The  exercise  of  this  power  was  the  judgment  of  the 
church  concerning  the  sinner’s  relationship  to  God. — D.J.H. 
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640.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “What  is  the  Religious  Life?”  Supplement  to  DocLife 
11  (3,  73)  3-69. 

In  the  light  of  NT  texts  the  article  deals  with  the  raison  d'etre  of  religious  life, 
authority  and  community,  prayer  of  petition  and  community,  poverty  and  com¬ 
munity,  celibacy  and  community,  and  tension  and  community. 

641.  J.  Reumann,  “What  in  Scripture  Speaks  To  the  Ordination  of  Women?” 
CTM  44  (1,  73)  5-30. 

Ordination  in  today’s  sense  does  not  appear  in  the  Scriptures;  the  NT  ministry 
is  no  continuation  of  the  OT  priesthood.  A  perennial  problem  faced  by  the  inter¬ 
preter  is  the  proper  distinction  between  what  is  time-conditioned  and  what  is  the 
permanent  “word  of  the  Lord.”  Three  arguments  against  ordination  of  women  are 

(1)  the  divine  analogy,  with  emphasis  on  maleness,  (2)  Jesus’  choice  of  an  all-male 
apostolate,  (3)  assumption  of  biological,  spiritual  and  even  theological  inferiority 
of  women.  A  fourth  argument  concerns  “orders  of  creation”  and  has  been  used  pro 
and  con.  Two  further  arguments  evaluating  ordination  of  women  as  not  contradic¬ 
tory  to  Scripture  are  (1)  both  men  and  women  are  created  in  the  image  of  God; 
and  in  Christ,  the  image  of  God,  women  acquire  before  God  equal  status  with  men ; 

(2)  the  ministry  of  all  believers.  In  support  of  these  arguments  five  passages  are 
frequently  invoked:  Gal  3:27-28;  1  Cor  11:2-16;  1  Cor  14:33b-36;  Eph  5:22;  1 
Tim  2:11-14.  Three  additional  passages  are  sometimes  cited:  Heb  13:7,  17;  1  Pet 
5:1,  5;  1  Tim  3:1-5.  The  services  of  women  mentioned  in  the  NT  display  variety 
of  gift  and  function,  but  accurate  definition  is  difficult.  Ultimately  the  question  is 
basically  one  of  hermeneutics,  and  the  eschatological  perspective  of  the  NT  must 
govern  decisions  in  the  matter. — F.W.D. 

642.  J.  M.  R.  Tillard,  “What  Priesthood  has  the  Ministry?”  OneChrist  9  (3,  73) 
237-269. 

An  examination  of  those  NT  passages  which  speak  explicitly  of  the  Christian 
priesthood  leads  to  these  conclusions.  (1)  None  treats  explicitly  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  (2)  None  establishes  any  relation  between  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and 
that  of  the  church  as  a  whole  other  than  in  a  general  context  of  sacrifice.  (3) 
Nowhere  is  it  said  that  the  priesthood  of  the  church  constitutes  a  participation  in 
the  priesthood  of  Christ.  (4)  Nowhere  is  there  any  question  of  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  this  priesthood  of  the  church  and  that  which  is  exercised  in  ritual  worship. 
On  the  other  hand,  presbyteros,  the  title  most  frequently  used  to  designate  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Jewish-Christian  communities,  has  no  direct  connection  with  any 
priestly  activity  in  the  strict  sense. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  absence  in  the  NT  of  a  properly  priestly  designation 
of  the  Christian  ministries  are  (1)  the  continued  attachment  of  the  nascent  com¬ 
munity  to  Judaism,  wherein  the  official  cult  was  in  existence,  (2)  vital  awareness 
of  the  transcendence  and  uniqueness  of  the  sacrificial  act  of  Jesus,  (3)  two  biblical 
threads  (Levitical  =  ritual,  Exodus  =  holiness  of  life)  expressing  what  is  latent  in 
the  term  “priesthood,”  and  (4)  the  fact  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  belongs  to  a  ritual 
category  other  than  that  at  which  the  priest  presides.  The  rise  of  the  priestly  vo¬ 
cabulary  came  about  in  the  earliest  Christian  tradition  under  the  aegis  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  extremely  nuanced  comparison  with  the  institutions  of  the  OT. 
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Tertullian  is  first  to  apply  the  term  sacerdos  to  Christian  ministers.  The  sacerdotali- 
zation  of  the  Christian  ministries  appears  to  be  a  typical  instance  of  the  creativity 
of  the  community  going  beyond  the  letter  of  Scripture  without,  however,  intending 
to  betray  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Remarks  on  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  under¬ 
standings  of  ministry  preface  and  conclude  the  discussion.  [This  English  version 
has  also  appeared  separately;  cf.  NT  A  18,  p.  122.] — D.J.H. 

643.  H.-R.  Weber,  “The  Bible.  Critical  Guide  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement,” 
JournT heolSAfric  1  (72)  23-36. 

(1)  When  we  recognize  that  the  NT  writers  use  the  term  oikoumene  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  theological  evaluation  of  the  condition  and  aim  of  this  world,  we  see 
that  the  slogan  of  some  ecumenists  (“Let  the  world  provide  the  agenda  for  the 
church”)  is  only  partially  true.  (2)  E.  Kasemann’s  emphasis  on  the  diversity  within 
NT  ecclesiology  can  throw  valuable  light  on  the  relation  between  traditions  of 
faith  and  changing  situations,  on  the  meaning  of  confessing  one’s  faith,  and  on 
pluralism  in  the  church  today.  (3)  The  insights  gained  from  studying  Mk  10:42-45 
and  similar  texts  can  form  a  basis  for  examining  critically  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  1971  document  on  violence  and  non-violence. — D.J.H. 

Various  Themes 

644.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “La  resurreccion  corporal  en  el  N.  Testamento,”  EstBib  32 
(1,  73)  43-56. 

The  history  of  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  in  Christianity  provides  a  convenient 
background  for  studying  the  NT  texts  and  shows  that  there  were  two  basic  inter¬ 
pretations:  spiritualist  and  physical/materialist.  These  interpretations  are  also  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  NT.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  can  be  evaluated  as  follows. 
The  immortal  soul  and  the  resurrection  are  two  modes  of  affirming  the  same  thing: 
the  justice  of  God  must  be  fulfilled.  The  controversy  about  the  identity  of  the  resur¬ 
rected  body  and  the  earthly  body  should  turn  on  the  question  of  the  personal  identity 
of  the  earthly  person  and  the  person  raised  to  the  completeness  of  a  state  of  exis¬ 
tence  in  which  the  divine  promises  are  fulfilled.  The  too  materialistic  and  too 
spiritualistic  interpretations  of  the  resurrection  should  yield  to  the  interpretation 
of  a  spiritualized  resurrection. — R.J.K. 

645.  D.  Attinger,  “La  vocazione  nella  Bibbia.  Richiamo  alia  parola  di  Dio,” 
Servitium  7  (31,  73)  317-324. 

The  Bible  recounts  so  many  calls  that  it  might  well  be  spoken  of  as  a  “book  of 
vocations.”  The  accounts  of  such  vocations  as  Abraham’s,  Moses’,  Isaiah’s,  Jere¬ 
miah’s,  and  Paul’s  are  presented  with  a  marked  disinterestedness  in  the  actual 
process  of  the  vocation  as  such.  The  interest  of  the  accounts  is  directed  rather  to 
the  motive  and  the  scope  of  the  calling. — S.B.M. 

646.  P.  Barbagli,  “Fondamenti  biblici  della  dottrina  dell’  Tnfanzia  spirituale,’  ” 
EphCarm  24  (1,  73)  3-43. 

The  first  part  examines  the  Gospel  texts  regarding  spiritual  childhood  and  their 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  poor  in  the  OT.  Next  the  pertinent  texts  of  Acts 
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and  the  epistles  are  considered.  According  to  the  Bible  spiritual  childhood  funda¬ 
mentally  consists  in  an  attitude  of  faith  in  God,  who  by  his  words  and  deeds  reveals 
himself  as  infallible  truth  and  infinite  power,  so  that  man  becomes  fully  conscious 
that  he  is  totally  dependent  on  God  and  is  obliged  to  unconditional  submission  and 
obedience.  As  a  counterpart  of  this  conviction  of  dependence,  the  believer  has  a 
sense  of  trust,  because  God  as  infinite  truth  must  necessarily  be  faithful  to  his 
promises.  Moreover,  both  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in  that  of  the  chosen 
people,  whether  in  the  OT  or  in  the  NT,  the  divine  intervention  always  has  a 
salvific  effect.  The  second  part  of  the  article  shows  the  agreement  between  the  NT 
texts  and  St.  Theresa’s  teaching. — J.J.C. 

647.  G.  Barth,  “Zwei  vernachlassigte  Gesichtspunkte  zum  Verstandnis  der  Taufe 
im  Neuen  Testament,”  ZeitTheolKirch  70  (2,  ’73)  137-161. 

The  unique  feature  of  John’s  baptism  as  over  against  OT  ritual  washings,  prose¬ 
lyte  baptism,  and  Qumran  practices  was  that  it  was  not  a  self-baptism  but  was 
performed  by  a  “baptizer.”  It  is  this  factor  that  governs  the  other,  often-recognized, 
distinctive  features:  that  it  was  performed  once  for  all  in  view  of  a  coming  escha¬ 
tological  judgment,  and  that  it  had  to  do  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  same  is 
true  of  Christian  baptism,  which  in  turn  is  distinguished  from  John’s  baptism  (and 
all  others)  by  being  performed  “in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ”  (see  Acts  19:1-6  and 
1  Cor  10:2).  The  fact  that  such  a  distinguishing  feature  was  needed  suggests  that 
the  formula  originated  on  Palestinian  rather  than  Hellenistic  soil.  Its  effect  was  to 
present  the  redemptive  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  true  basis  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  which  John’s  baptism  had  promised.  These  two  factors,  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  a  “baptizer”  and  the  connection  of  baptism  with  God’s  redemptive  act 
by  the  use  of  the  name-formula,  suggest  that  baptism,  like  justification,  is  to  be 
understood  as  God’s  promise  of  salvation,  not  as  man’s  response  to  God’s  act. — 
J.R.M. 

648.  A.  Charbel,  “Fides  sine  caritate.  (Nota  biblico-teologica),”  RevistCultBib  9 
(3-4,  ’72)  180-184. 

Taking  the  canon  of  Trent  on  faith  without  works,  the  article  lists  the  scriptural 
proof  texts,  cites  Augustine’s  “Fides  sine  caritate  potest  esse,  prodesse  non  potest,” 
and  gives  the  theological  arguments  for  the  Tridentine  canon. — S.B.M. 

649.  F.  W.  Danker,  “Hardness  of  Heart:  A  Study  in  Biblical  Thematic,”  CTM 
44  (2,  ’73)  89-100. 

Central  to  OT  thought  relating  to  the  problem  of  obduracy  is  the  conviction  that 
Yahweh’s  word  and  deed  are  the  determinants  of  human  destiny.  A  variety  of  meta¬ 
phors  (e.g.  deafness,  blindness,  uncircumcision,  stiffneckedness,  and  their  opposites) 
gives  expression  to  the  possibilities  of  obedience  or  rebellion  in  the  face  of  such 
mighty  deed  or  word.  Isa  6:9-10  is  a  classic  utterance  and  its  theme  finds  frequent 
expression  in  the  NT,  in  some  instances  with  explicit  reference  (Mt  13:14-15; 
Acts  28:26-2 7;  Jn  12:40).  Mark  and  Matthew  pin  responsibility  for  hardness  of 
heart  on  Israel’s  leadership,  but  Mark  especially  develops  the  theme  in  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  report  of  Jesus’  deeds  and  words.  Luke  stresses  right  hearing  and 
doing  in  his  Christological  and  soteriological  approach.  Paul  uses  the  OT  doctrine 
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to  link  Gentiles  and  Jews  in  a  common  destiny  and  possibility  for  rescue  that  cul¬ 
minates  for  believers  in  receipt  of  a  circumcised  heart,  one  governed  by  the  Spirit. 
Emphasis  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  Jesus  as  logos,  with  accompanying  record  of  his 
words  and  signs,  is  appropriate  to  John’s  Christological  exposition  in  the  context  of 
resistance  to  Jesus’  word,  a  reaction  that  is  the  ultimate  in  rebellion  or  hardness  of 
heart. — F.W.D.  (Author.) 

650.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  “New  Wine  in  Old  Wine-Skins:  VI.  Prophet,”  ExpTimes  85 
(1,  73)  4-8. 

John  the  Baptist  was  a  prophet  of  the  more  primitive  type — a  second  Elijah, 
living  ascetically  and  finding  his  inspiration  in  the  wilderness — though  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  was  an  ecstatic.  Jesus’  ministry  as  prophet  combines  the  best  of 
the  features  that  characterized  Jewish  prophecy  at  its  different  stages.  It  is  likely 
that  the  prophets  in  early  Christianity  played  a  significant  part  in  developing  and 
shaping  at  least  some  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  had  an  important  role  in  preventing  Christianity  from  remaining 
an  enthusiastic  sect  of  Judaism.  Paul  resolved  the  problem  of  relating  charism  to 
cult  by  affirming  the  basically  charismatic  character  of  the  worshipping  community 
as  a  whole;  the  community  is  responsible  for  controlling  prophetic  excesses  through 
those  whom  they  acknowledge  as  prophets.  Furthermore,  Paul  developed  two  rules 
for  distinguishing  true  from  false  prophecy:  only  that  prophecy  which  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  lordship  of  Jesus  could  be  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus;  only  prophecy 
that  built  up  the  community  could  be  accepted  as  the  true  word  from  the  Lord. 
— D.J.H. 

651.  C.  Duraisingh,  “Some  Dominant  Motifs  in  the  New  Testament  Doctrine  of 
Baptism,”  Religion  and  Society  19  (1,  72)  5-17. 

While  in  the  NT  the  act  of  baptism  is  practiced  universally,  the  rite  as  such  is 
culturally  conditioned  and  does  not  arise  from  any  specific  imperative  or  institution 
from  Jesus.  Jesus’  own  baptism  in  the  Jordan  pours  new  meaning  into  an  old  rite, 
but  the  new  meaning  is  so  revolutionary  that  it  challenges  the  very  place  of  the  old 
rite.  Among  the  dominant  motifs  connected  with  baptism  are  Christ’s  death  as  the 
ground  of  Christian  baptism,  the  corporate  or  universal  nature  of  baptism,  baptismal 
union  and  the  formula  “in  Christ,”  solidarity,  eschatology,  and  ethical  response. 
—D.J.H. 

652.  M.  F.  Giuliani,  “O  conceito  de  ‘kerygma’  e  sua  pastoral,  hoje,”  RevistCult 
Bib  9  (3-4,  72)  5-35. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  analyzes  the  concept  of  “kerygma”  and  the  use  of  the 
verb  in  both  OT  and  NT.  The  second  part  discusses  the  kerygma  and  the  pastoral 
ministry,  treating  the  various  requisites  of  preaching  today. — S.B.M. 

653.  K.  Hafstad,  “Politikk  i  Det  nye  testamente  og  politisk  eksegese”  [Politics 
in  the  New  Testament  or  Political  Exegesis],  NorskTeolTids  74  (1,  73) 
53-69. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  survey  and  to  criticize  the  recent  writings  of  W.  Schrage, 
M.  Hengel  and  O.  Cullmann  on  the  nature  of  political  views  found  in  the  NT.  (1) 
In  Mk  12:13-17  the  conclusion  (v.  17)  envisages  more  than  the  simple  payment  of 
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taxes.  The  second  half  enjoins  compliance  with  the  first  because  of  an  eschatological 
perspective  (and  in  this  Jesus  differs  from  the  Zealot  position).  The  application  of 
this  text  to  a  contemporary  situation,  encouraged  by  a  sort  of  liberalism  avoiding 
two  extremes,  has  influenced  exegesis  so  much  that  the  theme  of  charity  has  rele¬ 
gated  the  eschatological  thrust  to  the  background.  (2)  Rom  13:1-7  should  be  in¬ 
terpreted  according  to  its  context,  which  stresses  the  primacy  of  the  command  to 
love.  Whereas  E.  Kasemann  draws  an  analogy  between  this  text  and  1  Cor  11:2  ff., 
Schrage  appeals  to  texts  of  a  different  sort,  such  as  2  Cor  6:5;  11:23-25,  32  ff.,  to 
stress  the  complementary  character  of  the  statements.  (3)  However,  these  texts  are 
far  removed  from  us  in  time.  Today’s  urgent  situations  tend  to  push  the  exegete 
into  “finding”  arguments  in  the  NT  and  equating  a  biblical  context  with  our  con¬ 
temporary  milieu. — L.-M.D. 

654.  E.  Hamel,  “L’Lcriture,  ame  de  la  theologie  morale?”  Gregorianum  54  (3, 
73)  417-445. 

By  heeding  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Christian  can  be  more 
faithful  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  and  find  a  help  beyond  the  power  of  his  own  reason. 
In  addition  to  scientific  and  philological  exegesis  there  must  also  be  an  exegese 
d’actualisation — the  attempt  to  find  the  permanent  message  of  salvation  that  God 
gives  us  through  the  biblical  text.  The  method  is  illustrated  by  considerations  of  the 
summaries  in  Acts  2:44-46  and  4:32  and  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  in 
Acts  15.  Within  the  compass  of  the  NT  there  is  a  variety  of  moral  teachings: 
eschatological,  categorial  and  transcendental.  But  even  Paul’s  concrete  moral  in¬ 
structions  (e.g.  on  homosexuality  in  Rom  1:25-32,  on  fornication  in  1  Cor  6:12-20, 
and  on  eating  meat  dedicated  to  idols  in  1  Cor  8:4-8)  are  based  ultimately  on  fidelity 
to  the  Christian  kerygma. — D.J.H. 

655.  I.  Jesudasan,  “Freedom  in  Biblical  Perspective,”  IndJournTheol  22  (2,  73) 
71-77. 

Freedom  in  Exod  stands  for  socio-economic  justice  rather  than  political  inde¬ 
pendence  or  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  individual.  The  freedom  Jesus  offers  is 
spiritual;  he  sees  spiritual  freedom  as  the  foundation  and  final  goal  of  all  political 
freedom.  For  Paul  the  attitude  of  freedom  places  its  reliance  on  the  free  love  of  God 
and  thereby  inherits  and  shares  in  the  same  freedom. — D.J.H. 

656.  E.  Kasemann,  “Liebe,  die  sich  der  Wahrheit  freut,”  EvangTheol  33  (5,  73) 
447-457. 

(1)  Truth  and  love  are  not  properly  known  and  grasped  either  when  they  are 
separated  from  one  another  or  when  they  are  simply  identified.  In  both  instances 
the  result  is  a  dangerous  confusion.  (2)  As  soon  as  one  enters  the  realm  of  the  con¬ 
crete,  the  actual  implications  of  love  and  how  it  is  to  be  manifested  are  by  no  means 
self-evident.  (3)  The  relationship  between  truth  and  love  must,  in  Christian  theology 
anyway,  be  determined  on  the  horizon  of  freedom.  The  truth  of  the  gospel  is  shown 
in  the  freedom  of  a  Christian  man  over  against  the  prevailing  powers,  opinions, 
groups  and  social  conventions.  Christian  love  means  creating  freedom  for  the  neigh¬ 
bor  and  making  the  earth  the  space  for  open  life.  The  sole  limit  of  freedom  is  its 
Lord ;  as  long  as  his  freedom  to  remain  our  Lord  is  not  tampered  with,  we  can  and 
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even  must  sacrifice  our  own  freedom.  [An  English  version  can  be  found  in  Religion 
and  the  Humanization  of  Man  noticed  in  NT  A  17,  pp.  116-117,  403.] — D.J.H. 

657.  K.  Kertelge,  “Krankheit  und  Leid  in  neutestamentlicher  Sicht,”  GeistLeb 
46  (5,  73)  348-362. 

In  the  NT  sickness  and  suffering  are  counted  among  the  exigencies  of  human 
existence.  Jesus’  triumph  over  these  is  part  of  his  preaching  of  the  kingdom  and 
anticipates  the  kingdom.  Also,  they  are  seen  by  Paul  as  ways  of  participating  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Sickness  and  suffering  are  not  punishments  for  personal 
guilt  (cf.  Jn  9:1-3)  but  can  be  special  occasions  for  repentance  and  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus  concerning  the  cross. — D.J.H. 

658.  S.  L£gasse,  “Pauvrete  et  salut  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  RevTheolLouv 
4  (2,  73)  162-172. 

A  brief  synthesis  intended  to  highlight  the  main  lines  of  the  NT  witness  about 
the  poor  and  poverty.  Accordingly,  the  proclamation  of  the  Good  News  to  the  poor, 
the  warnings  about  the  dangers  of  riches,  the  instruction  to  missionary  detachment, 
the  essentials  of  conversion  and  the  attitude  of  Jesus  himself  toward  the  poor  furnish 
the  elements  for  the  synthesis. — S.B.M. 

659.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Das  Letzte  Abendmahl:  Stiftung  und  kultische  Aktual- 
isierung,”  BibLiturg  46  (3,  73)  167-177. 

The  structure  of  the  Eucharistic  meal  in  the  NT  can  only  be  established  in  a 
comprehensive  way  by  connecting  the  cultic  and  testament  traditions  together.  The 
cultic  tradition,  the  accounts  of  institution,  refers  to  the  new  relation  that  Jesus 
establishes  between  himself  and  the  Twelve  through  the  shared  bread  and  cup  and 
that  is  placed  in  a  relationship  to  God.  The  tradition  of  the  “farewell  address”  is 
expanded  in  Lk  22:15-38.  Enclosing  the  cultic  tradition,  this  pericope  focuses  on 
the  fact  that  the  one  offering  is  absent  and  develops  the  consequences  of  this  for 
the  community,  which  stands  in  a  relationship  of  identification  with  the  Suffering 
Servant:  it  must  be  a  brotherly  servant-community  subject  to  trial  and  death. 

While  there  is  a  shifting  within  the  cultic  tradition  from  the  presentation  of 
Jesus’  offering  as  that  of  Suffering  Servant  (Antioch)  to  that  of  antitype  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant  sacrifice  (Mk),  the  interest  does  not  shift  to  the  elements  of  the 
meal.  The  bread  and  wine  are  never  considered  apart  from  the  totality  of  the  act 
by  which  Jesus  established  his  community. — E.J.K. 

660.  J.  Luzarraga,  “La  vocacion-eleccion  en  la  Sagrada  Escritura,”  Manresa  45 
(175,  73)  111-130. 

A  review  of  the  OT  uses  of  “calling”  and  of  the  NT  data  on  the  grace  of  vocation, 
the  variety  of  “services”  to  which  persons  are  called,  the  first  calling  addressed  to 
the  person,  and  the  role  of  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  religious  vocation-election  as  found  in  the  Bible  is  a  grace  of  the  Lord.  The 
decision  of  the  person  called,  which  is  linked  to  the  fundamental  option  for  God,  is 
under  the  action  of  the  Spirit.  The  vocation  has  for  its  object  the  service  of  the 
religious  community,  and  the  links  with  this  religious  community  are  the  guarantee 
of  the  election-vocation. — S.B.M. 
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661.  J.-T.  Maertens,  “La  symbolique  baptismale  primitive  et  la  critique  contem- 
poraine  de  son  language,”  Stud  Rel/SciRel  3  (2,  ’73)  106-131. 

The  NT  catecheses  on  baptism  furnish  candidates  with  reasons  for  death.  The 
later  mystagogical  catecheses  furnish  reasons  for  living.  Progressively,  in  the  mea¬ 
sure  that  the  church  organized  its  life,  baptism  became  one  element  among  others 
for  surviving.  A  theology  of  baptism  inspired  by  the  symbolism  of  the  NT  texts  and 
patristic  writings  runs  up  against  a  universe  that  seems  distant  from  modern  con¬ 
ceptions  and  options.  However,  what  allowed  symbolic  discourse  of  the  first  centuries 
to  be  at  the  same  time  theological  discourse  can  find  its  counterpart  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  world,  its  symbols  and  ethic. — E.J.K. 

662.  A.  Marranzini,  “Evangelizzazione  e  Sacramenti.  Fondamenti  Biblico-Teo- 
logici,”  RassTeol  14  (4,  73)  228-240. 

In  order  to  appreciate  better  the  enriching  theological  contributions  of  recent 
times,  it  is  useful  to  examine  the  biblical  concept  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  his- 
torico-sacramental  mediation  of  Christ  by  considering  the  word  of  God  as  a  divine- 
human  reality,  Christ  as  the  word  incarnate,  and  the  church  as  the  sacrament  of 
the  glorified  Christ  and  as  the  means  of  salvation.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  to 
reflect  upon  the  primary  mission  of  the  church  and  its  task  of  evangelization  in  its 
sacramental  dimensions. — S.B.M. 

663.  E.  McDonagh,  “Towards  a  Christian  Theology  of  Morality  IV:  Morality 
&  Jesus  Christ,”  IrTheolQuart  40  (4,  73)  319-340. 

In  his  person  and  achievement  as  well  as  in  his  teaching,  Jesus  Christ  offered  to 
mankind  an  understanding  of  human  life  and  behavior  that  far  exceeds  any  ethical 
analysis.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  recognize  a  definite  coherence  between  that  person, 
achievement,  and  teaching  and  the  human  moral  life.  There  is  a  certain  mutual  illu¬ 
mination  and  confirmation.  And  the  questions  arising  at  the  limits  of  moral  analysis 
open  up  the  analyst  to  the  possibility  of  intrinsic  connection  between  morality  and 
Christian  faith. — D.J.H. 

664.  C.  L.  Mitton,  “New  Wine  in  Old  Wine  Skins:  IV.  Leaven,”  ExpTimes  84 
(11,  73)  339-343. 

We  should  not  confuse  matters  by  indiscriminately  translating  zyme  by  “yeast” 
and  “leaven.”  In  OT  times  leaven  was  a  piece  of  old  dough  sufficiently  fermented  to 
be  used  in  a  large  mass  of  new  dough  to  give  it  lightness.  Since  an  infected  piece 
could  continue  to  pass  on  disease  indefinitely,  to  destroy  all  the  leaven  once  a  year 
would  interrupt  the  cycle  and  so  serve  a  hygienic  purpose.  In  the  NT  leaven  sym¬ 
bolizes  something  which  has  a  vigorous  inward  vitality  of  its  own;  generally  it 
represents  an  evil  influence  that  spreads  like  an  infection.  But  in  1  Cor  5:6-8  the 
association  of  the  unleavened  bread  with  Passover  “provides  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  together  in  the  unity  of  the  Christian  experiences  all  that  has  been  achieved 
by  the  death  of  Christ  (the  Lamb  of  God)  along  with  the  new  quality  of  life  awak¬ 
ened  in  the  heart  of  the  new  believer.” — D.J.H. 

665.  J.  Moltmann,  “Die  Gekruisigde  God”  [The  Crucified  God],  NedGerefTeol 
Tyd  14  (2,  73)  97-106. 

Revolutionary  theology  is  impossible  without  a  revolution  in  the  concept  of  God. 
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Our  “official  optimistic  society”  believes  in  the  gods  of  action  and  success  and  creates 
the  dehumanized  homo  apatheticus.  By  discovering  God  as  the  suffering  God  in  the 
cross,  man  becomes  homo  sympatheticus.  To  accommodate  the  problem  of  suffering, 
the  theology  of  the  cross  must  become  a  trinitarian  theology.  In  the  historical  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  Paul  recognizes  the  divine  surrender  of  the  Son  (Rom 
8:32).  The  Father  himself  suffers  the  death  of  his  Son  in  the  sorrow  of  his  love. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  no  speculation,  but  a  summary  of  the  passion — the 
event  of  God’s  surrender  of  his  Son  and  the  suffering  of  the  Son  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit.  The  confession  of  the  “crucified  God”  gives  meaning  to  human  suffering, 
which  is  not  relieved  by  religious  explanation,  nor  by  a  mere  act  of  protest,  but  by 
bringing  afflicted  love  back  to  its  origin  (1  Jn  4:17). — B.C.L. 

666.  D.  J.  Louw,  “Die  teologie  van  Jurgen  Moltmann:  Eschatologia  crucis”  [The 
Theology  of  Jurgen  Moltmann:  Eschatologia  Crucis],  NedGercfTeolTyd  14 
(2,  73)  107-113. 

The  one-sided  criticism  of  Moltmann’s  theology  as  futurism  does  not  take  into 
account  its  basic  dialectic  between  cross  and  resurrection,  between  a  staurology  and 
an  eschatology.  In  this  sense  the  theology  of  hope  is  in  essence  a  trinitarian  passion- 
theology  of  the  cross.  In  the  light  of  the  resurrection,  this  theology  of  the  cross 
implies  an  eschatology.  Because  this  eschatologia  crucis  signifies  an  anticipation  of 
a  qualitative  new  future  and  new  being  (the  eschaton  of  being  and  being  as  dynamic 
eschaton),  a  theology  of  hope  must  be  interpreted  and  criticized  historically-onto- 
logically  and  not  merely  futurologically-temporally. — B.C.L. 

667.  A.  P.  O’Hagan,  “Divorce — Marriage  in  tension  with  this  Age,”  StudBib 
FrancLibAnn  22  (72)  95-108. 

In  the  two  cases  where  we  have  pastoral  application  of  the  Lord’s  saying  about 
divorce  and  remarriage,  namely  1  Cor  7:10-11;  Mt  5:32;  19:9,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  cultural  milieu  in  which  early  Christianity  was  living.  In  both  Jewish  and 
Hellenistic  environments,  divorce  of  an  unfaithful  spouse  was  mandatory  by  force 
of  social  custom  and  even  by  law.  However,  the  evidence  for  remarriage  in  such 
cases  is  not  as  clear  or  abundant  as  V.  J.  Pospishil  maintains  ( Divorce  and  Re¬ 
marriage,  1967).  After  the  3rd  century  there  began  to  be  a  wider  acceptance  of  re¬ 
marriage  after  divorce:  it  was  an  accommodation  to  a  new  hardening  of  men’s 
hearts. — F.M. 

668.  J.  S.  Pobee,  “Morality  in  the  New  Testament,”  Ghana  Bulletin  of  Theology 
4  (3,  72)  14-25. 

In  the  NT  religion  and  ethics  are  ultimately  inseparable.  In  making  ethical  judg¬ 
ments  the  Christian  is  informed  by  the  OT  prophetic  tradition,  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  community,  personal  conscience,  and  the  example  of  Christ  himself.  NT 
ethics  is  the  response  by  man  in  loving  obedience  to  the  approach  of  God  to  man 
in  love,  of  which  the  Christ-event  is  the  supreme  example.  The  command  of  love  can 
be  realized  through  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Finally,  throughout  the  NT 
eschatology  is  a  motive  for  action,  intended  to  move  men  to  repentance  and  faith. 
— D.J.H. 
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669.  G.  Schneider,  ‘‘Die  Neuheit  der  christlichen  Nachstenliebe,”  TrierTheolZeit 
82  (5,  73)  257-275. 

The  commandments  to  love  God  and  to  love  one’s  neighbor  had  already  been 
combined  in  pre-Christian  Hellenistic  Judaism,  as  several  texts  from  the  Testa¬ 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  Philo  prove.  The  attempt  to  base  all  moral 
obligations  on  one  great  commandment  can  be  seen  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  207 
and  Hillel’s  saying  in  bShab  31a.  Even  the  commandment  to  love  one’s  enemies  has 
analogies  in  Judaism  and  Stoicism.  But  the  formulation  of  this  commandment  in 
the  Jesus-tradition  does  break  through  the  notion  of  reciprocity  found  in  the  maxims 
of  Jesus’  contemporaries.  The  positive  formulation  of  the  “golden  rule”  is  an  inno¬ 
vation  of  Christian  ethics ;  such  clarity  of  expression  is  not  witnessed  elsewhere  in 
the  NT  period.  Grounding  moral  action  in  the  activity  of  God  is  not  new,  but  find¬ 
ing  the  motive  for  love  of  God  and  neighbor  in  the  activity  of  Jesus  (cf.  Jn  13:34) 
must  be  seen  as  the  unique  element  in  Christian  ethical  thought. — D.J.H. 

670.  E.  Testa,  “La  Nuova  Sion,”  StudBib  Franc  Lib  Ann  22  (  72)  48-73. 

The  original  Sion  must  be  identified  with  the  site  of  the  Jebusite  city  taken  by 
David,  which  acquired  religious  significance  when  the  Ark  was  transferred  there. 
The  theme  of  divine  protection  was  intensified  when  Solomon  installed  the  Ark  in 
the  new  Temple  constructed  on  the  large  hill  overlooking  the  Ophel  from  the  north. 
The  Temple  site  was  thenceforth  Sion,  the  whole  of  Jerusalem  became  the  “Daughter 
of  Sion,”  and  finally  those  faithful  to  God  became  “sons  and  daughters  of  Sion.” 
It  became  a  prophetic  commonplace  both  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  Sion  and  to 
promise  its  rebuilding.  However,  since  the  actual  restoration  of  the  Temple  de¬ 
pended  upon  human  alliances  (1  Mac  14:25-29),  and  ultimately  non-Jewish  par¬ 
ticipation,  the  promise  of  rebuilding  Sion  could  not  be  considered  as  having  been 
fulfilled.  The  early  Christians  had  three  approaches  to  the  geographical  fact  and 
the  theme  of  Sion:  (1)  Sion  is  a  heavenly  reality  whose  foundation  stone  and  stum¬ 
bling  stone  is  Christ  (Rom  9:32-33;  Gal  4:25;  etc.);  there  is  a  new  Sion  (Heb 
12:22-24)  already  being  realized  in  the  church  ( 1  Clement ,  Ignatius,  etc.).  (2) 
Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and  others,  basing  their  expectations  on  Isa  49:16;  Gal 
4:25;  Rev  20,  looked  for  a  thousand-year  restoration  of  the  earthly  Sion  (cf.  also 
the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch ).  (3)  The  Jewish  Christians,  especially  of  Jerusalem, 
considered  that  their  quarter  of  the  city,  on  the  hill  southwest  of  the  site  of  the  de¬ 
stroyed  Temple,  had  become  the  literal  and  earthly  New  Sion  from  which  the  Law 
and  Word  were  to  go  forth  (see  Isa  2:3). — F.M. 

671.  G.  Turbessi,  “II  significato  neotestamentario  di  ‘sequela’  e  di  ‘imitazione’  di 
Cristo  (Indagine  esegetica  su  un  aspetto  centrale  della  Regola  di  S.  Bene¬ 
detto),”  Benedictina  19  (2,  72)  163-225. 

An  exegetical  inquiry  into  a  central  aspect  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  the  “fol¬ 
lowing”  and  the  “imitation”  of  Christ.  The  article,  accordingly,  treats  the  notion 
of  “following”  in  its  OT  background  and  then  in  its  use  in  the  Synoptics  and  John. 
This  is  followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  concept  of  “follower”  (disciple)  of  Jesus 
in  the  NT.  The  second  part  takes  up  “imitation”  in  the  Hellenistic  world  of  the  1st 
century  and  in  the  Pauline  writings.  The  two  terms  “imitation”  and  “following,” 
though  they  belonged  originally  to  different  categories  of  thought,  ultimately  came 
to  be  synonymous  in  the  apostolic,  patristic  and  monastic  writings. — S.B.M. 
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672.  N.  Turner,  “The  Church’s  Attitude  to  the  State  in  the  New  Testament,” 
J ournTheolS Afric  2  (  73  )  41-52. 

The  Gospels  represent  Jesus  as  laying  down  a  principle  (“Render  to  Caesar  .  .  . 
render  to  God”)  somewhere  between  godless  collaboration  and  patriotic  hatred  of 
Rome.  Texts  such  as  Rom  13:1-7  and  1  Pet  2:13-17  suggest  that  the  state  has 
divine  sanction  and  must  be  obeyed  dutifully  as  a  matter  of  conscience  by  Christians. 
While  there  are  some  very  striking  allusions  to  Rome  in  Rev,  these  references 
probably  belong  to  the  author’s  Jewish  sources  and  are  not  part  of  the  seer’s  inten¬ 
tion.  He  had  imperfectly  revised  what  he  used  and  had  not  removed  the  “Roman” 
traces  as  thoroughly  as  he  intended.  If  this  revised  view  of  the  seer’s  intention  be 
accepted,  there  is  a  consistent  Christian  attitude  toward  the  state  (a  very  mild  one 
indeed)  throughout  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

673.  B.  Villegas,  “La  liberacion  en  la  Biblia,”  TeolVida  13  (3,  72)  155-167. 

The  concept  of  salvation  is  examined  both  in  the  OT  and  the  NT.  In  the  NT 
it  is  examined  in  its  elaboration  in  Mk  and  Lk,  then  in  Paul  and  finally  in  John. 
— S.B.M. 

674.  L.  K.  Yang,  “Enacting  the  Acts  of  God.  One  Important  Aspect  of  the  Life 
and  Proclamation  of  Jesus  and  Paul,”  SEAJournTheol  14  (2,  73)  21-33. 

The  point  of  departure  for  Jesus’  activity  was  enacting  the  fatherhood  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  the  realities  of  human  life.  It  is  this  which  motivated  his  dealing  with 
the  despised  and  rejected,  his  attitude  toward  the  Law,  his  healings,  his  preaching 
about  the  kingdom,  and  his  death  on  the  cross.  Enacting  what  God  has  done  in 
Christ  is  fundamental  to  Paul’s  experience  of  conversion,  his  method  of  settling 
community  disputes,  his  understanding  of  Christian  freedom,  and  his  instructions 
to  Philemon.  The  common  emphasis  by  Jesus  and  Paul  on  enacting  what  God  has 
accomplished  warns  against  a  purely  passive  reliance  on  God’s  grace  and  encour¬ 
ages  us  to  seek  for  God  in  the  present  reality  of  our  lives. — D.J.H. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

675.  A.  Mertens,  “O  assedio  de  Jerusalem  por  Tito  no  ano  70  d.C.,”  RevistCult 
Bib  9  (3-4,  72)  135-146. 

A  description  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  in  the  year  70,  beginning  with 
the  procurator  Florus  (64-66)  and  the  internal  dissension  in  the  city  prior  to  the 
siege. — S.B.M. 

676.  E.  Pax,  “Bemerkungen  zum  patriarchalischen  Stil,”  StudBibFrancLibAnn 
22  (72)  315-334. 

A  close  study  of  the  patriarchal  family  structure  in  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  cul¬ 
tures  reveals  that  the  style  of  life  engendered  by  this  social  system  affected  forms  of 
speech  and  even  syntax.  The  question  of  the  majority  and  juridico-social  competence 
of  the  oldest  son  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  conversation  between  Telemachus  and 
Penelope  created  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  (1.  346-359).  This  same  issue  of  social 
and  religious  authority  and  responsibility  is  the  context  in  which  we  must  read  the 
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conversation  between  Jesus  and  Mary  at  Cana  as  recounted  by  John  (Jn  2:3-4). 
Jesus’  address  to  Mary  as  “Woman”  is  what  would  be  expected  in  such  a  context, 
and  his  next  words  are  a  rhetorical  question:  “Has  then  my  hour  (of  my  majority) 
not  yet  come?”  That  is,  just  as  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
oldest  son  restricts  the  mother  to  her  own  sphere  of  duties,  so  also  the  beginning 
of  Jesus’  messianic  vocation  is  his  to  decide. — F.M. 

Archaeology 

677.  B.  Bagatti,  “Nuove  scoperte  alia  Tomba  della  Vergine  a  Getsemani,”  Stud 
BibFrancLibAnn  22  (’72)  236-290. 

The  flooding  of  the  Church  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  due  to  the  overflowing  of 
the  Wadi  Kidron  in  February  1972  occasioned  numerous  restorations  and  new 
archaeological  finds.  The  latter  both  extended  and  confirmed  previous  views  of  the 
history  of  the  site.  First,  the  church  is  located  in  a  sepulchral  area  that  was  in  use 
in  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Second,  the  earliest  church,  which  succeeded 
a  Jewish-Christian  shrine,  was  built  around  a  tomb  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  The 
whole  complex  had  been  disengaged  from  its  surroundings,  much  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Third,  this  side,  which  has  been  described  in 
early  documents  dealing  with  the  Transitus  Mariae,  has  been  the  object  of  many 
restorations  and  embellishments,  the  most  exteriorly  visible  of  which  is  that  which 
remains  of  the  Crusader  Church. — F.M. 

678.  E.  M.  Blaiklock,  “Archaeology  and  the  New  Testament,”  Buried  History 
9  (2,  ’73)  36-71. 

The  texts  of  three  lectures  dealing  with  the  contributions  of  archaeology  toward 
our  understanding  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  authority  of  the 
Gospels,  and  the  fate  of  the  Jews  during  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  70. 

679.  V.  C.  Corbo,  “La  sinagoga  di  Cafarnao  dopo  gli  scavi  del  1972,”  SiudBib 
FrancLibAnn  22  (’72)  204-235. 

The  excavations  in  and  around  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  during  the  summer 
of  1972  concentrated  mostly  on  the  east  side  of  the  courtyard  and  the  north  side 
of  the  courtyard  and  synagogue.  The  results  of  this  work,  which  included  the  find¬ 
ing  of  more  than  6000  coins  under  the  pavement  stones  (thus  more  secure  in  their 
indications  as  to  dating),  have  served  to  clarify  and  confirm  the  findings  of  earlier 
seasons.  These  are  principally  three:  (1)  The  central  part  of  the  synagogue  was 
built  before  the  courtyard,  some  of  the  interior  portions  of  the  synagogue  itself 
(notably  the  side  benches),  and  other  portions,  though  these  were  foreseen  in  the 
original  plan.  (2)  The  synagogue  complex  was  built  in  stages  from  the  second  half 
of  the  4th  century  to  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century.  (3)  The  building  was  in  use 
at  least  until  the  beginning  of  the  Arab  period. — F.M. 

680.  P.  R.  Diplock,  “Further  Comment  on  ‘An  Identification  of  the  Caesarea 
Statues,’  ”  PalExplQuart  105  (2,  ’73)  165-166,  plates  XVII-XX.  [Cf.  §  16- 
368.] 

“After  due  reflection  I  consider  it  unlikely”  that  the  two  seated  statues  (one  mar- 
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ble,  the  other  red  porphyry)  from  Caesarea  are  the  colossal  pair  from  the  Temple  of 
Augustus.  They  are  more  probably  dissociated  statues  of  Claudius  and  Titus  given 
by  Rome  to  Caesarea  in  post-Herodian  times. — D.J.H. 

681.  T.  J.  Dobrena,  “The  Questions  of  the  Upper  Room,”  Spring  fielder  38  (2,  73) 
97-107. 

The  early  witnesses  connect  the  church  on  Mount  Zion  first  and  foremost  to  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  disciples.  The  traditional  equation  of  the  upper 
room  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the  upper  room  of  Pentecost  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
understanding  or  distortion  found  in  the  Didascalia  Apostolorum.  Either  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  room  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  not  known  or  else  it  was  located 
elsewhere.  The  only  other  place  which  might  fit  the  traditional  picture  for  the  house 
of  Mark  and  the  upper  room  is  the  Syrian  Convent  (i.e.  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Mark).— D.J.H. 

682.  A.  Levy,  “An  Observation  on  the  Direction  of  the  Decorations  on  Palestinian 
Oil  Lamps,”  IsrExplJ ourn  23  (1,  73)  48-49,  plate  11. 

From  the  late  1st  century  A.D.  to  the  5th-6th  centuries  the  motifs  on  decorated 
Palestinian  lamps  were  directed  toward  the  nozzle  end.  This  Palestinian  usage  is, 
as  far  as  we  know,  a  purely  local  phenomenon  without  parallel  or  precedent.  An 
explanation  for  this  convention  is  lacking. — D.J.H. 

683.  S.  Loffreda,  “The  Late  Chronology  of  the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum,”  Isr 
ExplJourn  23  (1,  73)  37-42. 

On  the  basis  of  archaeological  data  (especially  coins),  coming  from  different 
stratigraphic  contexts  and  yet  pointing  consistently  to  the  same  conclusion,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  was  built  from  the  last  decade  of  the  4th 
to  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  A.D.  G.  Foerster  [§  17-3 13r]  has  overlooked  or 
altered  several  archaeological  findings  that  might  have  disturbed  him  in  his  main¬ 
taining  of  a  2nd-  or  3rd-century  dating. — D.J.H. 

684.  M.  Avi-Yonah,  “Editor’s  Note,”  IsrExplJ ourn  23  (1,  73)  43-45.  [Cf.  pre¬ 
ceding  abstract.] 

In  order  to  be  truly  impressive,  numismatic  evidence  must  be  sufficient  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Also,  in  addition  to  archaeological  evidence  we  should  take  into  account  all  the 
relevant  material,  including  written  sources  and  stylistic  parallels.  Architectural 
style,  historical  conditions  and  proximity  to  the  church  at  Capernaum  suggest  that 
“it  is  still  too  early  to  accept  the  proposed  ‘late  chronology’  for  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum.” — D.J.H. 

685.  S.  Loffreda,  “The  Synagogue  of  Capharnaum.  Archaeological  Evidence  for 
its  late  Chronology,”  StudBibFrancLibAnn  22  (72)  5-29. 

The  excavations  made  during  the  seasons  1969-1971  are  reported  here  for  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  scholars.  The  synagogue  of  Capernaum  was  built  not  earlier  than 
the  second  half  of  the  4th  century  and  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century. 
It  was  not  constructed  on  virgin  soil  but  on  an  artificial  platform  whose  composition 
and  content  indicate  that  it  was  raised  on  an  area  already  including  streets  and 
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houses.  The  surest  criteria  for  dating  are  the  coins  found  imbedded  in  the  mortar 
of  the  pavement  and  the  coins  and  pottery  found  in  sealed  areas.  These  results  will 
demand  a  re-assessment  of  the  stylistic  and  historical  criteria  applied  to  the  syna¬ 
gogues  of  Galilee. — F.M. 

686.  L.  Moraldi,  “Recenti  scoperte  archeologiche  e  letterarie  in  Palestina,”  Rivist 
Bib  21  (2,  73)  187-202. 

This  is  a  critical  survey  of  the  archaeological  material  discovered  and  published 
in  the  last  two  decades  and  studies  thereon  relating  mostly — not  exclusively — to  the 
Judaeo-Christians  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  materials  discov¬ 
ered  lately  go  to  prove  an  existing  well-knit  group  of  Judaeo-Christians  scattered 
throughout  the  Near  East  and  Asia  Minor,  with  special  characteristics  of  beliefs 
and  practices,  with  their  own  symbolism  and  writings.  Their  very  aloofness  from 
other  Christians  of  Gentile  origin  was  their  undoing ;  they  could  not  practice  Chris¬ 
tian  love  towards  all  men.  They  could  not  resist  the  two  main  currents:  Hellenistic 
Christians  and  orthodox  Jews.  The  Qumran  MSS  demonstrate  further  the  influence 
of  the  Essenes  on  the  Judaeo-Christians,  and  the  NT  apocrypha  help  us  in  their 
own  way  to  understand  better  this  important  group  of  Christians  with  respect  to 
their  belief  and  practice.  These  discoveries  and  studies  go  a  long  way  to  prove  the 
importance  of  the  Hellenistic  contribution  in  the  formation  of  Christianity. — C.S. 

687.  M.  Piccirillo,  “L’edicola  crociata  sulla  Tomba  della  Madonna,”  StudBib 
FrancLibAnn  22  (  72)  291-314. 

The  recent  flood  in  the  Church  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  necessitated  restoration 
and  permitted  archeological  exploration.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  hints  we  now 
have  as  to  the  actual  character  of  the  small  building  erected  directly  over  the  tomb 
by  the  Crusaders  and  so  often  praised  in  the  descriptions  left  to  us  by  pilgrims. 
Combining  these  literary  indications  with  the  particulars  recently  and  formerly 
discovered,  we  may  make  the  following  observations.  (1)  The  church,  known  as 
Sancta  Maria  in  Valle  Josaphat,  was  restored  by  the  newly  erected  Benedictine 
monastery  sometime  after  1107  and  must  have  been  completed  by  1165,  probably 
around  1143.  The  monastery  was  destroyed  by  Saladin  in  1187,  but  the  church  was 
left  intact  out  of  respect  for  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  (2)  The  bare  rock  of  the 
tomb,  covered  until  the  flood  by  successive  layers  of  plaster,  was  at  that  time  cov¬ 
ered  with  marble.  (3)  The  tomb  was  surrounded  by  an  enclosed  marble  structure 
capped  by  a  small  cupola  and  cross.  (4)  Most  of  the  sculpture  work,  of  the  style 
known  as  arabo-romanica,  is  of  a  high  quality,  and  resembles  that  of  the  similar 
edifice  surrounding  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — F.M. 

688.  J.  W.  Roslon,  “Starochrzescijanskie  przekonanie  o  zbawieniu  duszy  wedlug 
rzymskich  inskrypcji  cmentarnych  (Quid  ex  inscriptionibus  sepulcralibus 
Christianorum  I-III  saec.  de  fide  Christifidelium  in  animae  salutem  deduci 
possit),”  StudTheolVars  11  (1,  73)  109-125. 

A  popularization  and  contemporary  application  of  materials  essentially  contained 
in  F.  Grossi  Gondi,  I  monumenti  christiani  dei  primi  sei  secoli  (1920),  and  H. 
Leclercq,  “Ame,”  in  DACL. — J.P. 
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689.  A.  Segal,  “Herodium,”  IsrExplJourn  23  (1,  73  )  27-29,  plates  4-5. 

It  is  possible  to  establish  that  Herodium  was  built  between  24-22  B.C.  and  15 
B.C.  It  seems  plausible  that  Herod  borrowed  the  basic  idea  of  his  round  structure 
from  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  (which  had  been  completed  in  28  B.C.)  and  later 
transformed  it  in  his  own  way.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  originally  built  to  serve 
as  a  burial  place  and  monument  for  Herod.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  choice 
of  the  site,  the  conical  shape,  the  final  use  of  Herodium,  and  its  name. — D.J.H. 

690.  V.  Sussman,  “Early  Jewish  Iconoclasm  on  Pottery  Lamps,”  IsrExplJourn 
23  (1,  73)  46-47,  plates  10-11. 

On  two  Jewish  lamps  made  in  Palestine  between  A.D.  70  and  135  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  fish  and  the  dove  have  been  disfigured.  The  method  of  defacing  the 
identifying  parts  of  the  living  creature,  e.g.  the  head  or  legs,  permitted  observant 
Jews  to  use  the  vessels  (cf.  Exod  20:4-5). — D.J.H. 

691.  Y.  Yadin,  “Epigraphy  and  Crucifixion,”  IsrExplJourn  .23  (1,  73)  18-22, 
plate  12. 

One  of  the  ossuaries  found  in  the  burial  cave  at  Giv'at  ha-Mivtar  [§§  1 5-1024 — 
1026]  contained  the  bones  of  an  adult  male  and  of  a  three-  or  four-year-old  child. 
The  lower  inscription  on  the  ossuary  should  be  read  ywhhnn  bn  hgqwl,  i.e. 
Yehohanan  son  of  the  ‘qwl  (=  the  one  hanged  with  his  knees  apart).  It  seems  clear 
that  Yehohanan  the  elder  was  not  crucified  in  the  normal  manner.  An  open  position, 
with  knees  apart,  fits  in  with  the  evidence  of  skeletal  remains  better  than  any  other 
position.  This  open  position  is  the  reason  for  which  Yehohanan  was  nicknamed 
posthumously  hg/hcqwl. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

692.  O.  Garcia  de  la  Fuente,  “La  busqueda  de  Dios  en  los  escritos  de  Qumran,” 
EstBib  32  (1,  73)  25-42. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  investigate  the  theme  of  “seek  the  Lord”  in 
IQS,  CD,  1QH  and  to  see  what  means  the  monks  of  Qumran  employed  in  seeking 
the  Lord.  The  theme  of  “seek  the  Lord”  is  in  harmony  with  the  OT  and  always  has 
a  moral,  religious  or  cultic  character,  never  a  philosophical  or  gnostic  sense.  The 
Qumran  writings  heavily  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  study,  investigation, 
meditation  and  exposition  of  the  word  of  God  in  Scripture.  The  good  Qumran 
monk  seeks  the  Lord  in  Scripture  and  proposes  to  conform  his  life  to  God’s  will 
as  manifested  in  the  revealed  law. — R.J.K. 

693.  F.  F.  Kearley,  “Problems  and  Dangers  in  the  Use  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,” 
RestorQuart  16  (2,  73)  65-78. 

In  the  effort  to  determine  the  place  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in  history,  scholars 
have  proposed  seven  conflicting  theories  concerning  their  date  and  origin:  medieval 
and  Karaite,  post-A.D.  70  and  Jewish-Christian,  1st  century  A.D.  and  Zealot,  post- 
Christian  and  non-Essene,  Sadducean,  Pharisaic,  and  pre-Christian  and  Essene. 
There  are  also  serious  problems  which  affect  interpretation:  incomplete  publication, 
hypothetical  arrangements  of  fragments,  difficulties  in  reading  the  texts,  lacunae 
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and  conjectural  reconstructions,  different  translations,  changes  of  belief  within  a 
span  of  time,  and  the  danger  of  reading  20th-century  connotations  into  certain  words 
and  phrases  (e.g.  messiah).  In  the  face  of  such  problems  it  seems  best  to  exercise 
caution  in  making  extensive  use  of  these  documents. — D.J.H. 

694.  B.  A.  Levine,  “Damascus  Document  IX,  17-22:  A  new  Translation  and  Com¬ 
ments,”  RevQum  8  (2,  73)  195-196. 

Hebrew  text  and  English  translation  of  CD  9.17-22.  According  to  this  text  it  is 
possible  to  combine  three  separate  successive  commissions  of  the  same  act  by  the 
same  person  for  the  purpose  of  testimony  in  the  prosecution  of  capital  cases.  The 
record  of  the  mebaqqer  serves  as  a  legal  instrument  to  combine  the  separate  acts. 
In  Talmudic  law,  however,  the  distinctiveness  and  unity  of  each  act  is  inviolable 
as  regards  human  behavior. — D.J.H. 

695.  J.  T.  Milik,  “A  propos  de  llQJub,”  Biblica  54  (1,  73)  77-78. 

Fragments  6-8  of  llQJub  published  by  A.  S.  van  der  Woude  can  be  identified. 
(1)  Fragment  8  joins  perfectly  with  fragment  5  (=  Jubilees  12.28-29).  (2)  Frag¬ 
ment  7  can  be  situated  in  Jubilees  3.25-27.  (3)  Fragment  6  may  be  Jubilees  6.12. 
There  are  also  two  more  fragments  which  correspond  to  Jubilees  4.13-14  and  16-17. 
The  article  concludes  with  a  complete  list  of  llQJub  fragments  and  gives  the  numer¬ 
ations  of  both  Milik  and  van  der  Woude. — D.J.H. 

696.  F.  J.  Morrow,  Jr.,  “11  Q  Targum  Job  and  the  Massoretic  Text,”  RevQum 
8  (2,  73  )  253-256. 

Discussions  of  fifteen  texts  in  llQtgJob  that  seem  to  represent  departures  from 
the  MT.  The  article  proposes  to  add  some  suggestions  to  those  already  given  by  the 
editors  (J.  P.  M.  van  der  Ploeg  and  A.  S.  van  der  Woude),  especially  with  regard 
to  the  underlying  Hebrew  text,  and  in  some  cases  to  offer  an  alternate  view. — D.J.H. 

697.  T.  Muraoka,  “  ‘Essene’  in  the  Septuagint,”  RevQum  8  (2,  73  )  267-268. 

The  etymology  of  “Essene”  as  derived  from  the  Aramaic  hasyd  (“pious”)  must 
now  be  regarded  as  incontestable.  Besides  the  examples  in  Aramaic  itself,  the 
LXX’s  interpretation  of  Hebrew  hdsdh  (and  hasid )  indicates  the  influence  of  the 
Aramaic  root  hsy. — D.J.H. 

698.  G.-W.  Nebe,  “’br  in  4  Q  186,”  RevQum  8  (2,  73  )  265-266. 

The  word  *br  in  fragment  1,  column  3,  line  3  of  4Q186  is  bar  (“outside”)  with 
the  prosthetic  aleph;  it  should  be  vocalized  as  dbar.  The  author  translates  the 
phrase  wsnyw  rwmwt  Vbr  as  “and  his  teeth  stand  outwards  (i.e.  stick  out).” — 
D.J.H. 

699.  G.-W.  Nebe,  “Der  Gebrauch  der  sogenannten  nota  accusativi  ’t  in  Damaskus- 
schrift  XV,  5.9  und  12,”  RevQum  8  (2,  73)  257-263. 

CD  15.12  is  elucidated  by  examining  the  use  of  hqym  7  npsw  for  “he  took  upon 
himself,”  the  verb  being  hiphil;  in  some  examples  from  Est  the  piel  is  similarly 
used.  CD  15.12  is  translated  “and  if  he  regards  it  as  obligatory  for  himself  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Law  of  Moses  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul.”  Here  ' wtw  is  not  resump- 
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tive  but  anticipatory  of  the  following  infinitive.  CD  15.9  offers  a  further  difficulty 
in ’t  hbryt,  which  is  in  apposition,  referring  back  to  hbryt  in  the  previous  line,  but 
may  be  either  a  resumption  of  the  accusative  Jsr  or  regarded  as  classless.  There 
are  OT  passages  to  illustrate  both  constructions,  and  a  translation  which  covers 
both  would  run:  “On  the  day  on  which  he  with  the  mebaqqer  speaks  for  the  Many, 
he  shall  be  enrolled  with  the  oath  of  the  covenant,  which  Moses  made  with  Israel, 
that  is,  the  covenant  to  return  to  the  Law  of  Moses  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.” 

CD  15.5  is  difficult  to  translate  and  interpret.  J.  Maier  and  E.  Lolise  regard  Jib * 
bbryt  in  5a  as  a  casus  pendens ,  but  this  is  less  good  than  to  translate  “And  he  who 
has  entered  the  covenant,  which  ranks  as  a  permanent  law  for  all  Israel  .  .  .  .”  S. 
Schechter  and  others  have  taken  ’t  before  bnylim  as  the  preposition  “with,”  but 
this  gives  two  not  very  likely  possible  translations.  If  ’t  is  the  particle  used  with 
an  accusative  and  sometimes  with  a  nominative,  the  casus  pendens  interpretation 
makes  two  alternative  translations  possible,  but  with  the  above  understanding  of 
5a  the  following  (by  far  most  likely)  translation  is  obtained:  “Those  who  have 
entered  the  covenant,  which  ranks  as  a  permanent  law  for  all  Israel — their  sons 
who  have  reached  full  age  to  join  those  enrolled  through  the  covenant  oath,  shall 
take  the  oath  of  the  covenant  upon  themselves.”  Here ’t  is  taken  to  be  used  before 
the  subject,  following  A.  Kropat,  Die  Syntax  des  Autors  der  Chronik  (1903). 
— A.R.C.L. 

700.  J.  Neusner,  “  ‘By  the  Testimony  of  two  Witnesses’  in  the  Damascus  Docu¬ 
ment  IX,  17-22  and  in  Pharisaic-Rabbinic  Law,”  RevQum  8  (2,  ’73)  197-217. 

CD  9.17-22  supplies  a  better  solution  than  Pharisaic-rabbinic  law  to  the  anomaly 
arising  from  biblical  rules  that  a  crime  committed  before  only  one  witness  cannot 
be  prosecuted;  this  serves  as  an  example  outside  those  on  Sabbath,  dietary  taboos, 
etc.  that  are  usually  discussed  and  taken  by  many  to  illustrate  the  rabbinic  character 
of  Qumran  halakah.  The  article  examines  the  pertinent  rules  of  evidence  in  the  CD 
passage  and  then  the  equivalent  legal  materials  in  the  rabbinic  traditions  about  the 
Pharisees.  B.  A.  Levine’s  translation  [§  18-694]  is  used;  those  of  C.  Rabin,  R.  H. 
Charles,  I.  Levi  and  G.  Vermes  agree  with  Levine.  L.  Ginzberg  understands  “if” 
as  “also  if”  in  “if  it  is  an  action  punishable  by  death,”  and  S.  Schechter  was  un¬ 
certain  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  “The  main  point  is  that  the  Dam.  Doc.  makes 
provision  for  punishing  a  criminal  who  repeatedly  violates  the  same  law,  even 
though  only  one  witness  may  see  any  one  such  violation.” 

Ginzberg  believed  CD  to  be  based  on  the  same  principles  as  rabbinic  halakah,  but 
the  passages  he  adduces  ( Makk  1.9;  bMakk  6b;  bSanh  30)  all  illustrate  matters 
different  from  the  subject  of  the  CD  passage.  In  the  rabbinic  traditions  about  the 
Pharisees,  the  anomaly  is  dealt  with  in  a  complex  of  stories  that  combine  three 
separate  problems:  perjury,  crime  attested  by  only  one  witness,  and  guilt  estab¬ 
lished  only  through  circumstantial  evidence.  The  second  and  third  are  treated  as  a 
single  problem.  “No  story  or  saying  even  raises  the  possibility  that  the  testimony 
of  two  single  witnesses  to  twro  separate,  but  similar,  crimes  may  be  combined  to 
establish  the  guilt  alien  to  the  rabbinic  traditions  before  us.”  The  pertinent  passages 
are  Mekilta,  Kaspa  3.31-41,  part  of  which  is  an  elaborate  story  whose  simpler  form 
is  found  in  bSanh  37b ;  tosSanh  6.6  and  8.3,  which  reflect  the  Mekilta.  A  comparison 
of  these  shows  that  they  are  different  versions  of  a  combination  of  two  stories  on 
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two  different  points  of  law.  In  the  next  stage  the  material  is  pSanh  4.9;  6.3;  bMakk 
5b.  These  later  accounts  are  generally  dependent  upon  the  Mekilta,  the  earliest 
version,  except  for  the  identification  of  the  hero.  The  solution  of  Pharisaic-rabbinic 
legislators  was  to  rely  on  the  heavenly  court  to  accomplish  what  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  earthly  one.  The  law  of  the  sect  as  in  CD  does  not  in  any  way  reflect 
the  Pharisaic  viewpoint. — A.R.C.L. 

701.  D.  Pardee,  “ A  Restudy  of  the  Commentary  on  Psalm  37  from  Qumran  Cave  4 
(Discoveries  in  the  Judaean  Desert  of  Jordan ,  vol.  V,  n°  171),”  RevOum  8 
(2,  73)  163-194. 

Transliteration  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  4QpPs37,  English  translation  and  detailed 
commentary.  There  is  also  a  list  of  orthographic  variants  from  the  Masoretic  Text 
as  well  as  discussions  of  other  minor  and  major  variants. 

702.  I.  Rabinowitz,  <lPesher/Pittdrdn.  Its  Biblical  Meaning  and  its  Significance 
in  the  Qumran  Literature,”  RevQum  8  (2,  73  )  219-232. 

The  usage  of  pesar  and  the  closely  related  word  pittdron  suggests  “meaning”  or 
“interpretation,”  but  examination  of  the  scriptural  usage  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  does  not  bear  this  meaning  “in  anything  like  a  sense  that  could  justify  re¬ 
garding  a  Qumran  Pesher  as  an  exegetical  ‘commentary’  or  exposition  of  ‘meaning’ 
of  any  kind.”  The  article  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  true  meaning,  survey  the  usage 
in  the  Qumran  documents,  and  then  define  the  nature  and  purpose  of  pesher  -as  a 
literary  genre. 

The  Qumran  pesharim  are  “presagings.”  “A  Pesher  .  .  .  may  be  defined  as  a 
literary  composition  which  (1)  states  in  ordinary  language  the  realities  thought 
to  be  presaged  (i.e.  prefigured  or  portended)  by  the  words  of  some  portion  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  words  regarded  whether  as  already  fulfilled  or  as  still  awaiting  ful¬ 
fillment;  and  which  (2)  indicates  the  person,  persons  or  epochs  upon  whom  the 
realities  of  the  presaged  words  had  either  come,  or  were  yet  to  come.”  Identification 
of  some  presaged  events  favored  the  credibility  of  others  as  yet  unfulfilled  and 
corroborated  the  belief  that  the  latter  days  had  begun  or  were  near.  A  pesher  is 
not  a  midrash  but  has  an  affinity  with  apocalyptic,  and  the  presage-texts  were  no 
doubt  designed  for  the  members  of  the  sect,  especially  its  leaders. — A.R.C.L. 

703.  G.  Rinaldi,  “Qumran  storico-letterario  e  religioso,”  BibOr  14  (4-5,  72) 
201-217. 

In  general  scholars  are  in  agreement  with  the  approximate  dating  of  the  events 
and  writings  of  Qumran,  but  the  present  survey  seeks  to  set  more  accurate  dates 
absolutely  and  relatively.  Apparently  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  joined  the  group 
ca.  150-145  B.C.,  was  with  them  40  years,  and  composed  the  Rule  of  the  Community 
and  the  Hymns.  The  document  called  the  Words  of  the  Enlightened  Ones  could 
have  been  brought  to  Qumran  by  the  first  members  of  the  group,  who  settled  there 
ca.  130  B.C.  While  the  Rule  of  the  Community  does  not  prescribe  celibacy,  it  pre¬ 
supposes  it,  although  some  of  the  Essenes  were  married.  The  War  Scroll  was  written 
between  90  B.C.  and  70  B.C.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  article  there  is  a  brief  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  the  events  and  the  writings  of  Qumran. — J.J.C. 
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704.  G.  Rinaldi,  “Una  ‘supplica’  da  Qumran  ( 4  Q  Dib  Ham),”  BibOr  14  (3,  72) 

119-131. 

The  term  tahanun,  translated  “supplication,”  is  attested  in  later  OT  literature 
(Job  40:27 ;  Jer  3:21 ;  Zech  12:10)  and  signifies  a  lengthy  prayer  in  which  a  person 
strives  to  move  another  to  perform  some  action  or  refrain  from  it.  At  Qumran  a 
document  was  discovered  which  has  been  given  the  title  Words  of  Luminaries  but 
is  recognized  as  a  tahanun  and  illustrates  the  further  development  of  this  genre. 
The  biblical  roots  of  the  form  can  be  observed  in  Dan  9:3-19;  Ezra  9:6-15  and  Sir 
50:16-21.  Making  use  of  various  biblical  texts,  the  orant  freely  expresses  his  de¬ 
votion,  lamenting  the  sins  of  the  people,  their  afflictions  and  misfortunes,  and  pray¬ 
ing  God  to  forgive  and  spare  them,  etc.  The  Qumran  text,  composed  of  34  frag¬ 
ments,  of  which  only  the  two  larger  ones  have  been  published,  seems  to  have  been 
written  between  170  and  150  B.C.  and  illustrates  the  common  Jewish  piety  of  that 
period.  A  commentary  and  Italian  translation  are  given. — J.J.C. 

705r.  H.  Stegemann,  Die  Entstehung  der  Qumran gemeinde  (Bonn:  Rheinische 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat,  1971),  255  and  150  pp. 

J.  Carmignac,  RevQum  8  (2,  73)  277-281. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  book 
to  appear  on  the  question  of  the  formation  of  the  Qumran  community;  its  detailed 
analyses  of  particular  texts  are  especially  good.  The  author  identifies  the  Wicked 
Priest  with  Jonathan  Maccabee  and  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  with  the  legiti¬ 
mate  high  priest  deposed  by  Jonathan.  But  these  identifications  cannot  explain  the 
four-  or  seven-year  interval  before  Jonathan  became  high  priest  ( Antiquities  13.46; 
War  20.237),  the  presence  of  Essenes  in  the  Temple  in  103  B.C.  ( Antiquities 
13.304,  311-313;  War  73,  78-80),  and  the  pattern  of  verbal  tenses  in  the  Qumran 
writings  (e.g.  in  4QpPs37  3.7-8,  which  points  to  Alexander  Jannaeus  as  the  Wicked 
Priest).  The  lack  of  attention  paid  to  Qumran  scholarship  in  French,  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  hkwhn  hrsf  as  the  “illegitimate  priest,”  the  subjectivity  of  the  structural 
analysis  of  CD,  and  the  vague  use  of  the  term  “eschatology”  are  criticized. — D.J.H. 

706r.  Le  Tar  gum  de  Job,  ed.  J.  P.  M.  van  der  Ploeg  and  A.  S.  van  der  Woude 
[cf.  NTA  16,  p.  257;  §  17-1158r]. 

S.  A.  Kaufman,  “The  Job  Targum  from  Qumran,”  JournAmOrSoc  93  (3,  73) 
317-327. — The  review  article  is  composed  of  three  parts:  notes  and  corrections  to 
the  edition  of  UQtgJob,  a  brief  outline  of  the  grammar  of  the  text  as  compared 
with  that  of  lQapGen,  and  comments  on  the  dating  of  the  Targum.  While  many 
of  the  linguistic  features  of  UQtgJob  are  earlier  than  those  of  lQapGen,  important 
signs  of  a  post  -lQapGen  date  (preference  for  samek  over  sin  to  spell  original  s,  the 
use  of  yt,  the  less  frequent  occurrence  of  nasalization)  can  be  found.  This  state  of 
affairs  proves  that  the  literary  Aramaic  of  the  intertestamental  period  is  precisely 
that — an  artificial,  literary  Aramaic — and  that  the  conception  of  just  what  consti¬ 
tuted  “literary”  Aramaic  and  its  proper  orthography  differed  from  place  to  place 
and  time  to  time.  The  date  of  the  Genesis  Apocryphon  must  be  moved  up  to  the  1st 
century  A.D.,  and  UQtgJob  can  be  assigned  to  the  1st  century  B.C.  The  final 
Palestinian  form  of  the  Targums  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  must  date  between  A.D.  70 
and  135.  UQtgJob  should  settle  the  matter  in  favor  of  a  post-Bar  Kokhba  dating 
for  the  Palestinian  Targums. — D.J.H. 
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707.  P.  S.  Alexander,  ‘‘The  Targumim  and  Early  Exegesis  of  ‘Sons  of  God’  in 
Genesis  6,”  J ournJ ewStud  23  (1,  ’72  )  60-71. 

Until  the  time  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  the 
bny  ’Ihym  of  Gen  6:1-4  had  been  understood  as  angels.  Simeon  insisted  that  the 
phrase  be  translated  “the  sons  of  the  nobles”  and  cursed  those  who  called  them 
“sons  of  God.”  Tar  gum  Pseudo- Jonathan  (in  its  original  form)  and  the  margin 
to  Neofiti  have  the  older  interpretation  while  Onkelos  and  Neofiti  reflect  the  exegesis 
that  became  prevalent  after  the  Second  Jewish  War. — D.J.H. 

708.  J.  E.  Bruns,  “Philo  Christianus:  The  Debris  of  a  Legend,”  HarvTheolRev 
66  (1,  73)  141-145. 

That  there  was  a  Philo  Christianus  legend  in  written  form  anterior  to  Eusebius 
can  scarcely  be  doubted.  In  so  far  as  it  can  be  reconstructed  from  the  works  of 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  Photius,  and,  with  due  reserve,  Ps.-Prochorus,  it  told  of  Philo’s 
baptism  (by  John,  with  no  locale  given),  his  second  visit  to  Rome,  his  friendship 
with  Peter,  and  his  authorship  of  the  book  of  Wisdom.  This  written  account  may 
ultimately  come  from  Hegesippus.  The  legend  may  reflect  Christianity’s  efforts  to 
appropriate  to  itself  distinguished  figures  of  the  omnipresent  non-Christian  milieu  as 
well  as  2nd-century  Judaism’s  disdain  for  Philo’s  work. — D.J.H. 

709.  N.  G.  Cohen,  “Rabbi  Meir,  A  Descendant  of  Anatolian  Proselytes.  New 
Light  on  his  Name  and  the  Historic  Kernel  of  the  Nero  Legend  in  Gittin  56a,” 
J  ournJ  ewStud  23  (1,  72)  51-59. 

Both  onomastic  considerations  and  the  Talmudic  portrayal  of  Nero  as  Rabbi 
Meir’s  ancestor  point  in  the  direction  of  his  Anatolian  origin.  “Meir”  is  a  Hebraized 
transliteration  of  the  good  Phrygian  (i.e.  Anatolian)  name  Meir  os  or  Mir  os.  Also, 
the  legend  that  Nero  was  Rabbi  Meir’s  ancestor  ( bGitt  56a)  arose  from  the  story 
that  Nero  had  fled  to  Asia  Minor  rather  than  commit  suicide  at  Rome  in  A.D.  68. 
The  acceptance  of  this  story  was  an  implicit  rejection  of  the  Christian  notion  of 
Nero  redivivus  as  antichrist. — D.J.H. 

710.  G.  Cowling,  “Notes,  mainly  Orthographical,  on  the  Galilaean  Targum  and 
IQ  Genesis  Apocryphon,”  AusJ ournBibArch  2  (1,  72)  35-49. 

M.  C.  Doubles  has  tried  to  demonstrate  that  Vatican  440  preserves  orthographi¬ 
cal  features  characteristic  of  the  period  before  A.D.  500  and  that  these  forms  belong 
to  the  same  period  of  transition  as  Qumran  Aramaic  does.  But  a  detailed  compari¬ 
son  of  this  and  other  representatives  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  (“Galilean  Tar¬ 
gum”  is  a  more  precise  designation)  on  matters  of  orthography  with  the  practices 
of  lQapGen  indicates  that  Doubles’s  views  need  further  refinement.  The  language  of 
the  Palestinian  Targum  clearly  belongs  to  the  period  when  Palestinian  rabbinic 
activity  was  centered  in  Galilee.  All  are  written  in  the  Galilean  dialect  of  Aramaic 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  before  A.D.  135. — D.J.H. 
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71  lr.  A.  DIez  Macho,  Neojiti  1,  Tomo  I  [§  15-343r] ;  Tomo  II  [§  17-732r]  ; 
Tomo  III:  Levitico.  Edition  principe,  introduction  y  version  castellana, 
trans.  R.  Le  Deaut  (French),  M.  McNamara  and  M.  Maher  (English), 
Textos  y  Estudios  9  (Madrid:  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cien- 
tificas,  1971),  83*  and  517  pp. 

D.  J.  Martin,  “New  Directions  in  Biblical  Scholarship.  Targum  Yerushalmi  to 
the  Pentateuch,”  Tradition  13  (4,  ’73)/14  (1,  73  )  201-208. — Several  examples 
suggest  that  Neofiti  1  is  in  fact  the  Targum  Yerushalmi  (or  Targum  Erets  Yisrael ) 
known  to  the  early  commentaries.  None  of  the  arguments  (legal,  historical-referen¬ 
tial,  linguistic)  for  the  early  dating  of  the  Targum  is  absolutely  convincing.  Neofiti 
1  is  a  prime  source  of  the  Aramaic  popular  in  the  post-biblical  period,  should  serve 
as  a  fertile  ground  for  the  study  of  the  early  stages  of  midrashic  development,  and 
may  be  helpful  in  the  field  of  halakah.  The  three  translations  are  unnecessary,  and 
the  system  of  notes  is  confusing  and  unconventional.  The  presentation  of  the  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  in  Spanish  only  presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  many  students  of 
Jewish  literature.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  “publication  is  sure  to  set  the  direction  of 
much  future  scholarship  as  it  presents  a  fertile  challenge  for  serious  Torah  study.” 
— D.J.H. 

712.  R.  Lapointe,  “Actualite  de  l’apocalyptique,”  EglTheol  4  (2,  73)  197-211. 

Structural  analyses  of  Dan  7 — 12,  Testament  of  Moses  and  4  Ezra  3 — 14  indicate 
that  pre-Christian  apocalyptic  had  these  basic  elements:  (1)  God  exercises  sover¬ 
eign  control  over  history  and  knows  everything  that  will  happen;  (2)  such  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  future  can  be  revealed  to  human  beings;  (3)  the  world  will  have  an 
end;  (4)  good  and  evil  will  be  rewarded  at  the  end;  (5)  the  dead  will  rise  in  order 
to  participate  in  this  end  of  the  world.  While  Mk  13  and  Rev  conform  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  structure  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  accounts,  the  fact  that  these  were  composed 
after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  has  exercised  important  effects:  (1)  God  is  also 
master  of  that  anticipation  of  the  future  which  has  been  realized  in  Jesus;  (2)  the 
esoteric  images  and  calculations  are  replaced  by  the  more  powerful  and  more  sig¬ 
nificant  symbol  of  Jesus  Christ;  (3)  the  end  is  near  for  the  individual  but  far  off 
for  the  cosmos;  (4)  good  and  evil  have  more  to  do  with  man  as  an  individual  than 
with  man  as  a  member  of  a  nation;  (5)  the  resurrection  is  carried  out  in  different 
phases. — D.J.H. 

713.  E.  Muhlenberg,  “Das  Problem  der  Offenbarung  in  Philo  von  Alexandrien,” 
ZeitNTWiss  64  (1-2,  73)  1-18. 

Is  the  prophetic  role  of  Moses,  which  presupposes  a  revelation  from  God  that  is 
communicable  only  as  personal  experience,  compatible  with  Philo’s  claim  to  set 
forth  a  “philosophy  of  Moses”?  To  answer  this  question,  the  role  of  divine  and 
human  reason  and  the  mediatorship  of  Moses  with  respect  to  knowledge  of  God 
are  examined.  The  knowledge  of  God  takes  place  through  the  Logos,  which  is 
embodied  in  Moses,  but  Philo  stops  short  of  allowing  a  complete  revelation  of  the 
divine  essence. — G.W.M. 

714.  A.  Myre,  “La  loi  et  le  Pentateuque  selon  Philon  d’Alexandrie,”  SciEsp  25 
(2,  73)  209-225. 

Nomos  can  mean  all  the  Pentateuch,  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  a  section  or  a 
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verse  of  these  narratives,  the  legislative  sections  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Decalogue 
(or  each  of  its  laws  or  the  laws  that  derive  from  them)  or  a  single  legal  prescrip¬ 
tion.  At  times  nomos  has  but  one  of  these  meanings ;  more  often  it  is  polyvalent.  It 
is  also  personified  in  some  places.  The  reference  to  the  Pentateuch  creates  the  unity 
among  the  various  senses  of  the  word. — J.O’R. 

715.  J.  J.  Petuchowski,  “The  Theological  Significance  of  the  Parable  in  Rab¬ 
binic  Literature  and  the  New  Testament,”  Christian  News  from  Israel  23 
(2,  72)  76-86. 

Jesus’  teaching  in  parables  was  carried  out  within  the  ambience  of  the  Pharisaic- 
rabbinic  world  of  thought  and  within  the  broad  limits  of  the  realm  of  haggadah. 
There  is  no  need  to  downgrade  all  of  Jesus’  contemporaries  by  insisting  on  the 
extraordinary  content  or  style  of  his  parables.  Furthermore,  we  must  not  neglect 
the  OT  exegetical  concerns  that  often  served  as  the  basis  for  Jesus’  parables,  nor 
must  we  forget  that  rabbinic  parables  too  were  often  transformed  and  edited  by 
disciples.  Also,  the  view  that  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  Jesus’  mode 
of  teaching  and  his  death  on  the  cross  is  merely  an  assumption.  Finally,  it  is  wrong 
to  make  up  one’s  mind  that  everything  Jesus  taught  in  his  parables  must  have  been 
offensive  to  his  Pharisaic  contemporaries  and  then  try  to  find  “offense”  everywhere. 
[Responses  to  this  article  by  J.  B.  Agus,  D.  P.  Burrows,  C.  E.  Carlston,  D.  Flusser, 
P.  Lapide,  R.  L.  Lindsey,  A.  P.  O’Hagan  and  D.  Rossing  appear  in  Christian 
News  from  Israel  23  (3,  73)  144-151.]—  D.J.H. 

716.  G.  Schmuttermayr,  “ ‘Schopfung  aus  dem  Nichts’  in  2  Makk  7,28?  Zum 
Verhaltnis  von  Position  und  Bedeutung,”  BibZeit  17  (  2,  73  )  203-228. 

The  text  2  Macc  7:28  cannot  be  maintained  as  a  locus  classicus  for  the  doctrine 
of  creatio  ex  nihilo.  No  philosophical  interest  is  displayed  in  the  text  itself,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  of  special  apologetic  interest  on  the  part  of  Hellenistic  Judaism 
in  Greek  speculations  about  matter.  Texts  prior  to  2  Macc  7:28  do  not  speak  of 
creatio  ex  nihilo ,  and  Wis  11:17  expresses  a  totally  opposite  view.  Comparative 
philologico-grammatical  analysis  reinforces  the  conclusion  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hebrew  OT,  God’s  creative  action  is  not  yet  expressed  in  Greek  philosophical  ter¬ 
minology. — F.W.D. 

717.  A.  N.  Sherwin-White,  “Philo  and  Avillius  Flaccus:  A  Conundrum,”  Lato- 
mus  31  (3,  72)  820-828. 

Neither  the  friendship  of  Tiberius  nor  that  of  Macro  nor  the  supposed  connection 
with  Gemellus  is  a  convincing  reason  for  the  compact  of  A.D.  38  between  Flaccus 
and  the  Alexandrian  politicians  described  in  Philo’s  In  Flaccum.  Even  the  charge 
that  Flaccus  had  been  among  the  accusers  of  Agrippina  was  not  so  serious  a  matter 
in  37  and  for  the  greater  part  of  38  as  might  be  supposed.  The  obvious  solution  is 
that  Flaccus,  after  five  years  of  prefecture,  expected  to  be  replaced  and  so  prepared 
to  conciliate  the  most  dangerous  of  his  local  enemies  in  order  to  forestall  a  malicious 
prosecution  for  maladministration.  Philo  found  the  motives  for  Flaccus’  compact 
of  38  in  the  material  alleged  against  him  at  his  trial  in  different  circumstances  many 
months  later ;  thus  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  minor  anachronism  normal  in  writers  of 
this  sort. — D.J.H. 
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718.  W.  S.  Towner,  “Form-Criticism  of  Rabbinic  Literature,”  JournJewStud  24 
(2,  73)  101-118. 

A  statement  of  those  laws  of  transmission  which  the  author’s  studies  of  some  36 
“enumeration”  pericopes  in  Mekilta  d’  R.  Ishmael,  together  with  their  recensions 
in  other  sources,  have  shown  to  be  governing  the  transmission  of  that  pattern  in 
the  oral  stage.  (1)  Similar  stereotyped  patterns  will  assimilate  to  one  another  from 
time  to  time  even  though  they  may  have  entirely  separate  origins  and  developments. 
(2)  The  “stronger”  pattern  (i.e.  the  one  more  associated  with  certain  classical 
traditions,  more  ideologically  correct,  or  simply  more  generally  in  use)  will  push 
out  the  weaker  in  situations  of  assimilation.  (3)  Fluidity  and  looseness  of  form  are 
more  characteristic  of  earlier  recensions  of  a  given  tradition;  the  effect  of  oral 
transmission  and  written  re-utilization  over  succeeding  generations  is  further  to 
stereotype  and  rectify  the  form  of  these  traditions.  Three  pericopes  cast  in  the 
pattern  of  the  “enumeration  of  scriptural  examples”  are  examined  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  “law  of  rectification”  at  work  in  rabbinic  literature. — D.J.H. 

719.  K.  Treu,  “Die  Bedeutung  des  Griechischen  fiir  die  Juden  im  romischen 
Reich,”  Kairos  15  (1-2,  73)  123-144. 

A  survey  of  the  influence  of  Greek  language  and  culture  on  Jews  in  the  Roman 
empire  as  seen  in  the  LXX,  Philo,  Josephus,  the  NT,  the  Egyptian  papyri,  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,  rabbinic  literature,  and  archaeological  evidence  along  with  observations 
concerning  the  influence  of  Hebrew  on  the  Greek-speaking  world  as  seen  in  patristic 
literature  and  magical  papyri.  Research  on  Greek  biblical  MSS  of  Jewish  origin 
has  been  hampered  by  the  false  assumptions  that  Jews  ceased  using  the  LXX  after 
the  1st  century  A.D.,  that  Jews  used  scrolls  rather  than  codices,  and  that  the  con¬ 
traction  of  nomina  sacra  was  a  specifically  Christian  practice. — D.J.H. 

/  _ 

720.  G.  Vermes,  “Hanina  ben  Dosa.  A  controversial  Galilean  Saint  from  the  First 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era,”  JournJewStud  23  (1,  72)  28-50;  24  (1,  73) 
51-64. 

The  rabbinic  testimonies  concerning  Hanina  ben  Dosa  are  examined  under  these 
headings:  the  healer,  the  miracle-worker,  and  the  teaching  of  Hanina.  Another 
series  of  texts  consists  of  opinions  on  Hanina  expressed  by  masters  of  subsequent 
generations.  The  final  section — a  historian’s  evaluation  of  the  Hanina  traditions — 
deals  with  his  family  background,  domicile,  date,  functional  identity,  the  rabbinic 
criticisms  against  him,  and  the  medieval  references  to  him. — D.J.H. 

Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

721.  J.  Bergman,  “Zum  ‘Mythus  von  der  Nation’  in  der  sog.  hellenistischen  Mys- 
terienreligionen,”  Temenos  8  (72)  7-28. 

Several  instances  from  antiquity  suggest  a  close  relationship  between  holding 
Athenian  citizenship  and  being  accepted  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Investigation 
of  the  other  mystery  cults  (especially  that  of  Isis)  in  Hellenistic  times  shows  a 
similar  retention  of  nationalistic  elements  in  matters  pertaining  to  language,  proper 
names  (despite  the  interpretatio  Graecd),  architecture,  geography,  initiation  rites 
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and  priestly  practices.  By  undergoing  initiation  into  these  Hellenistic  mystery  cults 
one  experienced  union  not  only  with  the  god  but  also  with  the  nation. — D.J.H. 

722.  K.  Prumm,  “Fragen  und  Diskussionen  um  die  Mysterien  von  Eleusis:  Mythus, 
Ritus,  Mentalitat,  Prahistorie  (Teil  I),”  SciEsp  25  (2,  73)  157-189. 

The  Demeter  hymn  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  is  the  richest  source  for  the  world  of 
thought  at  Eleusis.  By  analogy  the  poet  based  hope  for  human  existence  after  death 
in  the  return  of  spring.  The  only  practical  moral  application  that  plays  a  role  in 
the  poem  is  the  benevolent  taking  up  of  Demeter  through  the  daughters  of  King 
Keleos  and  then  through  himself  and  his  wife,  and,  possibly,  the  reverence  that  the 
residents  of  the  city  show  to  the  goddess.  The  rite  of  the  sacred  marriage  of  the 
high  priest  and  a  priestess  can  be  rooted  in  pre-Greek  cult  dating  from  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  millennium  B.C.  or  earlier ;  it  had  no  connection  with  the  Greek  pantheon 
made  known  to  us  by  Homer,  although  for  the  author  of  the  poem  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  it  had  been  integrated  into  that  pantheon.  The  origins  of  the  cult  are 
to  be  sought  in  the  Indo-European  world  and  then  in  the  other  cultures  with  which 
the  Greeks  came  into  contact.  Northern  influence  caused  the  myth  to  differ  from 
the  fertility  cults  of  the  Near  East  and  Egypt  in  which  the  partner  of  the  mother 
goddess  was  a  male  hero.  The  mother  goddess  must  appear  as  everlasting  in  her 
work;  her  product  must  die.  The  Eleusinian  myth  does  not  explain  the  ground  of 
the  Daseinsnot  of  man  even  mythologically,  as  the  Orphic  myth  did  with  its  physical 
defect  in  the  bodies  of  the  Titans.  The  mother-earth  figure,  when  it  became  the 
object  of  cult  among  many  agricultural  peoples,  caused  a  falling  away  from  mono¬ 
theism,  but  it  grounded  no  single  polytheism.  The  myths  are  nothing  other  than 
transpositions  of  human  life-relationships — in  the  mysteries,  mostly  love  adventures 
— to  the  plane  of  the  pantheons.  Idols  of  the  mother  goddess  had  many  significa¬ 
tions. — J.O’R. 

The  Early  Church 

723.  B.  Bagatti,  “O  exodo  dos  cristaos  para  Pelas  no  Ano  70  d.C.,”  RevistCultBib 
9  (3-4,  72)  170-179. 

Certain  modern  authors  question  the  historicity  of  the  Christians’  flight  to  Pella. 
The  article  examines  the  narratives  of  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius  as  well  as  the 
relevant  theological  writings  touching  upon  the  event  to  conclude  that  the  fact 
cannot  be  seriously  doubted.  From  the  very  beginning  theological  concepts  were 
linked  to  the  event  because  of  the  importance  of  the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  divinely  delivered  from  destruction. — S.B.M. 

724.  B.  Bagatti,  “Ricerche  sulle  tradizioni  della  morte  della  Vergine,”  SacDoc  18 
(69-70,  73)  185-214. 

At  an  early  stage  various  traditions  sprang  up  concerning  the  death  of  Mary, 
and  the  written  accounts  of  these  traditions  can  be  divided  into  two  groups.  One 
manifests  clear  traces  of  Judaeo-Christian  theology ;  the  other,  in  which  these  traits 
have  been  carefully  eliminated,  reflects  a  Greco-Roman  mentality.  An  original 
Judaeo-Christian  document,  composed  in  the  2nd  century  at  the  latest,  is  postulated 
as  the  source  of  the  other  redactions.  Later  (4th-5th  century)  several  accounts  of 
Mary’s  death  are  ascribed  to  famous  persons,  but  these  are  adaptations  of  the  orig- 
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inal  document  and  were  composed  at  the  time  when  the  tomb,  which  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Judaeo-Christians,  came  into  the  possession  of  their  Gentile 
brethren. — J.J.C. 

725.  K.  Berger,  “Der  traditionsgeschichtliche  Ursprung  der  traditio  legis,”  Vig 
Christ  27  (2,  73)  104-122. 

The  motif  of  the  traditio  legis  is  especially  common  on  early  Christian  sarcophagi : 
Christ  stands  between  Peter  and  Paul,  raises  his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left  hand 
passes  a  scroll  to  Peter.  The  themes  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  motif  should  be 
explained  in  the  light  of  the  apocalyptic  vision-schema  (e.g.  Rev  10).  The  function 
of  this  representation  is  to  exhibit  Peter  and  Paul  as  authoritative  and  legitimate 
figures  and  to  show  the  divine  origin  of  the  commands  and  teachings  ascribed  to 
them.  The  use  of  the  motif  on  sarcophagi  is  evidence  for  the  righteousness  of  those 
who  have  died  and  a  token  of  the  eternal  life  to  be  granted  in  the  coming  judgment. 
He  who  has  lived  according  to  the  teachings  of  Peter  and  Paul  (and,  ultimately, 
of  Christ)  will  have  these  apostles  as  witnesses/judges  in  the  last  judgment. — 
D.J.H. 

726.  A.  Bovon-Thurneysen,  “Ethik  und  Eschatologie  im  Philipperbrief  des  Poly¬ 
carp  von  Smyrna,”  TheolZeit  29  (4,  73)  241-256. 

In  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  Polycarp  subordinates  his  statements  about  the 
present  and  future  judgeship  of  Christ  to  ethical  concerns  (cf.  2.1 ;  6.2;  11.2).  Also, 
his  references  to  the  resurrection  are  joined  to  conditions  of  an  ethical  nature  (cf. 
2.2;  5.2).  Where  salvation  is  tied  to  human  conditions,  it  is  only  a  short  step  to  the 
point  where  salvation  is  considered  a  reward.  Obedience  is  not  the  fruit  of  hope, 
but  rather  obedience  justifies  the  believer  in  his  hope.  Even  the  call  to  be  prepared 
has  lost  its  original  eschatological  focus  and  merely  expresses  continual  watchful¬ 
ness  during  one’s  lifetime.  Polycarp  represents  an  intermediate  step  between  the 
NT  and  2  Clement  in  regard  to  the  relationship  between  ethics  and  eschatology. — 
D.J.H. 

727.  B.  de  Pablo  Maroto,  “Pecado  y  santidad  en  la  Iglesia  primitiva,”  Revist 
Espir  32  (127,  73)  135-161. 

This  study  seeks  to  present  not  only  the  idealized  image  of  the  early  church  but 
also  its  less  luminous  and  more  dramatic  aspects  in  the  first  three  centuries.  An 
analysis  of  “sin”  in  the  NT,  punishment  and  pardon  of  sinners,  the  social  and  com¬ 
munal  dimensions  of  sin  and  sanctity,  and  penitents  in  the  church  concludes  that 
behind  the  sin  stands  the  church,  which,  as  the  continuator  of  the  salvific  mission  of 
Christ,  pardons  it.  The  ecclesial  dimension  of  sin  is  one  of  the  major  discoveries  of 
the  early  church. — S.B.M. 

728.  E.  Ferguson,  “Some  Factors  In  The  Growth  Of  The  Early  Church,”  Restor 
Quart  16  (1,  73)  32-52. 

An  examination  of  the  portrayal  of  the  growth  of  Christianity  as  seen  in  the  NT 
apocrypha.  The  essential  components  of  the  Christian  message  were  the  one  God, 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior,  resurrection,  and  self-control.  Among  the  factors 
which  attracted  people  to  Christianity  were  miracles,  exorcisms,  confrontation, 
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personal  evangelism,  martyrdoms,  Christian  life,  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer.  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  spread  by  apostles,  evangelists,  teachers,  and  ordinary  Christians.  In 
numerous  details  the  NT  apocrypha  seem  to  reflect,  at  least  to  a  degree,  features 
of  the  Christian  mission  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  Furthermore,  the  miracles 
described  in  the  apocrypha  show  the  distance  from  the  apostolic  age.  Yet  the  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  message  preached  sound  quite  accurate  and  are  close  to  what  other 
sources  present.  While  the  emphasis  on  asceticism  is  special  and  distinctive,  this 
ascetic  thrust  does  not  appear  in  the  kerygmatic-like  summaries. — D.J.H. 

72 9.  B.  C.  Gray,  “The  Movements  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  During  the  First 
Jewish  War/’  J ournEcclHist  24  (1,  ’73)  1-7. 

The  evidence  that  members  of  the  Jerusalem  church  established  themselves  in 
Pella  at  some  stage  during  the  war  of  A.D.  66-70  is  not  as  unreliable  as  S.  G.  F. 
Brandon  maintains  in  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Christian  Church  (1957). 
Josephus  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  possible  to  get  out  of  the  city  by  various  means ; 
indeed,  it  appears  that  people  were  leaving  Judea  as  early  as  64.  Also,  travel  through 
the  Palestinian  countryside  was  not  as  difficult  as  Brandon  would  have  us  believe. 
Finally,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  a  settlement  of  members  of  the  Jerusalem 
church  in  Pella  between  66  and  68. 

There  are  a  number  of  indications  that  the  Jerusalem  church  did  not  come  to 
an  abrupt  end  in  70.  Hegesippus,  followed  by  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius,  believed 
that  there  was  a  flourishing  church  in  Jerusalem  between  70  and  135,  and  we  should 
consider  seriously  the  possibility  that  this  was  so.  Brandon’s  view  that  the  “Pella 
tradition”  arose  when  members  of  the  Pella  church  took  part  in  the  colonization  of 
Aelia  Capitolina  in  135  rests  on  his  confusing  the  aftermath  of  the  first  Jewish 
revolt  with  that  of  the  second. — D.J.H. 

730.  A.  Knauber,  “  ‘Aus  apostolischer  tlberlieferung  .  .  (Liturgiekonstitution 
Art.  106).  Zur  Friihgeschichte  der  sonntaglichen  Eucharistieverpflichtung,” 
TheolGlaub  63  (4-5,  73)  308-321. 

The  pastoral  writings  of  the  NT  and  the  post-apostolic  period  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century  give  evidence  of  an  established  communal  obligation 
concerning  the  participation  in  the  Eucharistic  gathering  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  This 
obligation,  taken  for  granted,  was  based  on  the  essential  relationship  between  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  the  Eucharist.  Recent  writings  which  interpret  the  Sunday  obligation 
as  arising  merely  from  positive  law  do  not  correspond  to  the  earliest  available  data 
and  are  insensitive  to  the  primitive  Christian  unity  of  faith  and  consciousness  of 
obligation. — E.J.K. 

731.  M.  Laracy,  “Cross  and  Church  in  the  Spirituality  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,” 
AmEcclRev  167  (6,  73)  387-392. 

An  attempt  to  see  Ignatius’  love  for  the  cross  and  his  passion  for  church  unity 
as  the  key  dimensions  of  a  genuinely  incarnational  Christ-mysticism,  i.e.  a  mysti¬ 
cism  that  is  radically  ethical  and  ecclesial. — D.J.H. 

732.  M.  Mees,  “Petrustraditionen  im  Zeugnis  kanonischen  und  ausserkanonischen 
Schrifttums,”  Augustinianum  13  (2,  73)  185-203. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  sketches  Peter’s  career  (with  special  emphasis  on 
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his  missionary  activity)  as  it  is  described  in  the  NT  apocrypha  and  other  extra- 
canonical  early  Christian  literature.  The  second  part  focuses  on  Peter’s  attitude 
toward  the  female  disciples  of  Jesus  in  general  and  toward  Mary  Magdalene  in 

particular. — D.J.H. 

733.  M.  Mees,  “Schema  und  Dispositio  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fur  die  Formung  der 
Herrenworte  aus  dem  1.  Clemensbrief,  Kap.  13,2,”  VetChrist  8  (2,  71) 
257-272. 

In  1  Clement  occurs  a  series  of  dominical  sayings.  The  unity  of  theme  and  their 
uniform  structure  have  moved  some  to  suggest  that  the  author  made  use  of  a 
written  document.  Besides,  in  other  patristic  writings  there  are  parallel  passages 
to  the  Clementine  pericope,  which  could  indicate  that  one  writer  borrowed  from 
another.  However,  recent  scholars  note  that  there  are  significant  differences  in  the 
parallels.  It  appears  then  that  the  similarity  is  due  to  the  catechetical  instruction  of 
the  early  church  and  to  its  precipitate  in  a  catechesis. — J.J.C. 

734.  W.  Rordorf,  “La  remission  des  peches  selon  la  Didache,”  Irenikon  46  (3,  73) 
283-297. 

The  Didache  places  the  forgiveness  of  sins  committed  after  baptism  within  a 
Eucharistic  setting:  before  the  all-holy  God  present  in  the  liturgy  the  assembled 
Christians  should  be  holy,  i.e.  they  should  confess  their  sins  and  be  at  peace  with 
one  another.  Where  there  is  discord  between  two  members  of  the  church,  forgive¬ 
ness  of  the  sin  means  that  the  offending  person  abstains  from  the  Eucharist  until 
he  has  become  reconciled  with  his  brother.  At  the  same  time  the  community  has  its 
role,  assisting  in  the  reconciliation  either  by  encouraging  private  discussion  between 
the  two  parties  or,  if  this  approach  fails,  by  appointing  a  third  person  as  judge  to 
decide  the  case.  Finally,  one  sees  in  the  Didache  the  beginnings  of  the  penitential 
rite,  which  with  the  passing  of  time  became  more  and  more  individual.  Though 
never  lost  sight  of,  the  community  aspect  gradually  receded  into  the  background. 
—J.J.C. 

735.  C.  H.  H.  Scobie,  “The  Origins  and  Development  of  Samaritan  Christianity,” 
NT  Stud  19  (4,  73  )  390-414. 

(1)  Acts  7:2-50  is  based  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  at  a  number  of  points 
and  reflects  Samaritan  traditions  and  viewpoints.  Stephen’s  speech  depends  on  a 
source  that  probably  originated  in  the  Samaritan  mission  described  in  Acts  8. 
Stephen  and  his  followers  represent  some  type  of  Palestinian  sectarian  Judaism 
(northern?  Galilean?)  with  little  use  of  the  Jerusalem  cult  and  possibly  having 
certain  contacts  with  and  sympathies  for  Samaritanism.  Perhaps  this  Stephen- 
Philip  group  had  in  mind  the  great  prophetic  hopes  for  the  reunion  of  north  and 
south.  Among  the  major  elements  of  Samaritan-Christian  theology  are  a  minimal 
interest  in  futurist  eschatology,  a  Mosaic  (non-Davidic)  Christology,  the  ascen¬ 
sion/exaltation  of  Jesus  as  Son  of  Man,  Jesus  as  the  heavenly  intercessor,  and  a 
concern  for  the  true  worship  of  God.  (2)  Jn  shows  an  astonishing  interest  in  the 
bringing  of  the  gospel  to  the  Samaritans  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Samari¬ 
tan  customs,  beliefs  and  topography.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  themes  set  forth 
in  Acts  7  reappear  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  an  attractive  thesis  that  the  origins 
of  the  Johannine  traditions  are  to  be  found  in  a  community  or  communities  that 
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stemmed  from  the  Stephen-Philip  missionary  thrust.  (3)  A  case  can  be  made  out 
that  the  recipients  of  Heb  were  Samaritan  Christians;  the  Christology,  the  OT 
textual  tradition  presupposed  in  Heb  9:3-4,  the  roll-call  of  faith  in  Heb  11,  and 
the  presence  of  the  many  of  the  major  themes  of  Acts  7  are  especially  significant. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  regard  the  writer  as  a  Samaritan  Christian.  He  may 
have  regarded  the  term  “Hebrews”  as  a  label  under  which  Samaritan  Christians 
and  Jewish  Christians  could  be  urged  to  unite. — D.J.H. 

736.  K.  Stalder,  “Apostolische  Sukzession  und  Eucharistie  bei  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,  Irenaus  und  Ignatius  von  Antiochien  (Schluss),”  IntKirchZeit  63 
(2-3,  73)  100-128.  [Cf.  §  18-355.] 

Apostolic  succession  for  Irenaeus,  Clement  and  Ignatius  has  its  meaning  and  re¬ 
ality  in  that  it  is  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  connection  of  the  common  eccle- 
sial  obligations  with  all  that  is  implied  therein.  In  order  to  be  effective  execution, 
it  must  be  concretely  visible  and  known  by  the  faithful.  The  complex  of  election, 
commission,  and  installation,  which  is  constitutive  for  apostolic  succession,  attains 
its  most  visible  concretion  in  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Conversely  the 
laying  on  of  hands  obtains  its  meaning  and  consequences  from  the  reality  of  apos¬ 
tolic  succession.  Thus  laying  on  of  hands  cannot  be  used  as  argument  for  apostolic 
succession;  only  the  converse  is  possible. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch’s  reference  to  the  relation  of  office  to  Eucharist  is  significant 
in  connection  with  the  theme  of  apostolic  succession.  He  shows  what  is  present  as 
gift  in  the  structure  of  office  and  what  results  as  task  for  church  members.  Because 
of  what  the  bishop  represents  in  and  for  the  community,  a  Eucharist  without  him 
is  relationless,  a  denial  of  the  communio. — E.J.K. 

737.  W.  M.  Swartley,  “The  Imitatio  Christi  in  the  Ignatian  Letters,”  VigChrist 
27  (2,  73)  81-103. 

An  examination  of  Ignatius’  terminology  dealing  with  ethics,  Christology,  unity 
and  obedience  leads  to  these  conclusions.  (1)  T.  Preiss’s  criticism  that  Ignatius’ 
quest  for  immortality  through  the  imitation  of  Christ  leads  Ignatius  to  an  abortive 
Christology  is  itself  seriously  abortive.  (2)  The  key  issue  in  understanding  Ig¬ 
natius  is  not  his  concept  of  imitation  and  not  his  view  of  discipleship  per  se,  but 
rather  the  relationship  between  his  discipleship  (not  imitation)  and  the  unity  of 
the  church  in  Syria.  On  the  one  hand,  the  unity  of  the  church  validates  Ignatius’ 
kleros  as  bishop  and  martyr ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  repudiates  the  heresy  that  denies 
the  union  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  in  the  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ.  (3)  Ignatius  saw 
his  kleros  to  be  that  of  a  bishop-unto-martyrdom  in  much  the  same  way  as  Paul  un¬ 
derstood  his  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles.  Only  if  the  churches  of  Ignatius’  bishopric 
were  united  would  his  death  be  a  genuine  martyrdom.  Then  indeed  he  would  be  a 
true  disciple. — D.J.H. 

738.  R.  Terzoli,  “Didache  e  S.  Scrittura.  Un  esame  letterario,”  ScuolCatt  100 
(6,  72)  437-457. 

The  relation  of  the  Didache  to  the  OT  and  NT  is  examined  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view  in  order  to  clarify  what  Scriptures  its  author  knew  and  utilized.  First, 
the  explicit  citations  (1.6;  9.5;  14.3;  16.7)  are  considered;  then  the  use  of  the  term 
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euaggelion  in  8.2;  11.3;  and  15.3-4;  then  the  dependence  on  the  OT  and  on  the 
Gospels  in  passages  like  1.1-2;  2.2-3;  3.7-8;  6.1;  8.2-3;  9.1 — 10.7,  etc.  The  con¬ 
clusion  thus  reached  is  that  the  OT  texts  are  amply  cited,  not  word  for  word,  but 
almost  always  in  a  literary  paraphrase.  As  for  the  Gospels,  Didache  15.3-4  certainly 
knew  of  a  written  Gospel  to  which  reference  is  made,  but  8.2  and  11.3  seem  not  to 
know  of  such  a  Gospel.  As  for  the  other  NT  writings,  any  literary  dependence  of 
the  Didache  on  them  is,  in  all  likelihood,  to  be  excluded. — S.B.M. 

739.  L.  Thompson,  “Hymns  in  Early  Christian  Worship,”  AnglTheolRev  55  (4, 
73  )  458-472. 

The  early  Christian  hymns  in  the  NT  (e.g.  Col  1:15-20;  Phil  2:6-11)  not  only 
share  stylistic  and  formal  elements  but  also  draw  upon  the  same  themes  and  motifs. 
The  relationship  emphasized  in  these  hymns  is  that  between  Christ  and  the  cosmos: 
he  is  involved  in  the  creation,  sustenance,  and  redemption  of  the  cosmos  and  is 
proclaimed  as  Lord  over  all  things.  The  teaching  of  correct  doctrine  and  the  setting 
forth  of  proper  ethical  practices  were  only  a  secondary  function  of  hymnody  in  the 
early  church.  The  “more  basic  function  was  to  form  a  link  between  the  worshippers 
and  their  God.  That  link  was  formed  by  a  two-directional  movement  between  God 
and  man  which  occurred  in  the  singing  of  hymns:  that  is,  singing  was  a  movement 
from  man  to  God,  a  human  act  of  praise;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  movement 
from  God  to  man,  a  making  present  of  the  God.” — D.J.H. 

740.  G.  Trentin,  “Eros  e  Agape — A  proposito  di  una  interpretazione  teologica 
delle  lettere  di  Ignazio  di  Antiochia,”  StudPat  19  (3,  72)  495-538. 

The  opposition  eros-agape  is  not  Ignatius’  concern  to  the  extent  that  A.  Nygren 
supposed.  There  are  other  themes  which  occupy  Ignatius’  paraenesis:  life  in  God, 
life  in  Christ,  the  witness  of  works,  unity  in  communion,  the  new  life,  etc.  The  text 
of  Ignatius’  letter  to  the  Romans  should  be  interpreted  in  this  wider  perspective. 
Agape  does  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  moral  teaching  of  Ignatius,  but  it  is 
not  correct  to  exaggerate  its  semantic  import  or  to  succumb  to  Nygren’s  theoretical 
and  abstract  formalism.  Ignatius’  concern  is  more  concrete  and  practical. — S.B.M. 

741.  A.  Vilela,  “Le  Presbyter ium  selon  saint  Ignace  d’Antioche,”  BullLitEccl  74 
(3,  73)  161-186. 

(1)  According  to  Ignatius  the  unity  of  the  church  is  manifested  by  attachment 
to  the  threefold  hierarchy  of  deacons,  priests  and  bishops.  The  bishop,  who  is  the 
point  of  convergence  for  church  unity  and  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  college  of  priests.  (2)  While  those  belonging  to  the  second  rank  of 
the  hierarchy  are  not  described  as  hiereis,  they  are  not  equated  with  the  “elders” 
of  the  community.  They  are  associated  with  the  bishop  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  make  incarnate  the  law  of  Christ,  and  are  supposed  to  have  the  power 
to  reconcile  penitents  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop.  (3)  The  priests  form  a 
compact  and  organized  group  described  by  the  terms  presbyterion,  syndesmon  and 
synedrion.  (4)  The  presbyterate  is  by  definition  the  bishop’s  senate;  the  priests 
surround  the  bishop  as  the  apostles  surrounded  Christ.  (5)  In  the  local  church  the 
assembly  of  priests  makes  incarnate  the  college  of  apostles.  For  Ignatius  the  priests 
are  the  representatives  or  successors  of  the  apostles.  (6)  The  influence  of  Ignatius 
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can  be  seen  in  the  later  Syrian  tradition  (i.e.  in  the  Didascalia,  the  Apostolic  Con¬ 
stitutions ,  and  the  pseudo-Clementine  Recognitions  and  Homilies). — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism 

742.  M.  Erbetta,  “Epistola  a  Rheginos,”  EuntDoc  24  (2,  71)  272-281. 

Brief  introduction  to  the  Nag  Hammadi  tractate  De  resurrectione  (CG  I,  3) 
with  an  analysis  of  its  contents  and  an  Italian  translation. 

743.  W.  Myszor,  “Nag-Hammadi — Teksty  i  tlumaczenia  (Nag-Hammadi — Textes 
et  traductions)/’  StudTheolVars  11  (1,  73)  215-221. 

This  survey  and  description  of  recently  published  Nag  Hammadi  texts  and  some 
translations  available  in  Poland  continues  an  earlier  article  [§  16-738]. 

744.  A.  Orbe,  “Cristologia  de  los  Ofitas  [S.  Iren.,  adv.  haer.  I,  30,  11-14],” 
EstEcl  48  (185,  73)  191-230. 

The  Christology  of  the  Ophites,  which  can  be  described  from  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  short  account  of  Irenaeus,  has  been  neglected  in  scholarship  but  is  important 
because  it  is  so  early.  The  key  to  it  is  to  grasp  the  interrelationships  and  operations 
of  the  three  male  and  two  female  heavenly  beings:  the  Father,  the  Son  and  Christ, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Sophia.  The  Ophites  make  considerable  use  of  the  OT  and 
the  NT  both  and  focus  chiefly  on  the  incarnation,  baptism,  resurrection  and  ascen¬ 
sion  of  Jesus.  The  Son  became  incarnate  in  a  material  body  in  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  was  united  with  Christ  from  the  baptism  to  Calvary  and  from  the  resurrection 
to  the  ascension.  The  Ophite  Christology  has  many  points  in  common  with  Valen- 
tinianism,  and  often  where  it  differs  the  differences  are  preserved  in  the  later  Pistis 
Sophia. — G.W.M. 

745.  A.  Orbe,  “El  Diacono  del  Jordan  en  el  sistema  de  Basilides,”  Augustinianum 
13  (2,  73)  165-183. 

According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria’s  Excerpta  ex  Theodoto ,  the  Basilideans 
used  the  strange  expression  diakonos  (servant)  of  the  Spirit  at  the  Jordan.  The 
problem  is  to  determine  the  scope  of  this  expression  within  the  system  of  Basilides. 
Parallel  expressions  in  Clement’s  Stromata  (“the  ministering  Spirit”)  and  in  Ta- 
tian  help  us  determine  (a)  the  nature  of  the  Spirit  as  intermediate  between  the 
Son  and  the  Archon;  and  (b)  his  eschatological  mission.  The  Spirit  is  regarded 
as  the  “deacon”  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  Basilides,  moreover,  seems  to  have  coined 
the  term  phylokrinesis  (cf.  Lk  22:30)  and  linked  it  to  the  Spirit,  the  soul  of  the 
world  and  of  the  church,  in  his  salvific  efficacy. — S.B.M. 

746.  J.  Painter,  “Gnosticism.  An  Ancient  Problem  Raises  Contemporary  Ques¬ 
tions,”  J  ournTheolS Afric  1  (72)  45-58. 

Knowledge  for  the  Gnostic  was  a  specific  understanding  of  man  and  his  place  in 
the  universe.  This  understanding  is  to  be  found  in  Christian  Gnostic  documents  such 
as  the  Gospel  of  Truth  and  also  in  pagan  documents  such  as  the  Poimandres  tractate 
of  the  Hermetica.  This  understanding  is  alien  to  the  teaching  about  man  in  the 
Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  where  history  is  taken  seriously  as  the  theater  of  reve- 
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lation,  though  the  influence  of  this  understanding  is  already  detectable  in  pre- 
Christian  Judaism  at  Qumran. — D.J.H. 

747.  M.  Simonetti,  “Note  sulPinterpretazione  gnostica  dell’Antico  Testamento,” 
VetChrist  9  (2,  72)  331-359. 

In  recent  years  the  gnostic  interpretation  of  the  NT  has  been  extensively  investi¬ 
gated,  while  that  of  the  OT,  partially  because  of  the  delay  in  publishing  the  Nag 
Hammadi  documents,  has  been  neglected.  The  present  essay  does  not  claim  to  be 
complete  but  studies  the  literal  and  allegorical  interpretation  of  OT  texts  and  their 
reinterpretation  and  mythical  treatment  by  gnostic  authors.  Like  their  Jewish  and 
Christian  and  pagan  contemporaries,  the  Gnostics  took  a  broad  view  of  the  literal 
sense.  For  them  a  basic  doctrine  was  the  existence  in  certain  persons  of  a  divinely 
implanted  element  that  assured  divine  life  while  others,  lacking  this  spark,  were 
destined  to  condemnation  and  annihilation.  In  allegorical  interpretation,  Hippolytus 
(for  example)  understands  biblical  and  even  pagan  texts  as  referring  to  this  divine 
element,  because  he  is  convinced  that  all  peoples  recognize  the  existence  of  this 
indwelling  principle.  Gnostics  also  employed  allegory  based  upon  numbers.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  gnostic  reinterpretation  and  myth  are  found  especially  in  their  understanding 
of  the  spirit  of  God  moving  over  the  waters  (Gen  1:2b)  and  in  the  two  accounts  of 
the  creation  of  Adam.  [To  be  continued.] — J.J.C. 

748.  G.  Thausing,  “Altagyptische  Gedanken  in  der  Gnosis,”  Kairos  15  (1-2,  73) 
116-122. 

Many  of  the  major  themes  of  Gnosticism  are  also  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  re¬ 
ligion  (e.g.  the  quest  for  deeper  knowledge,  the  distance  of  the  creator  from  cre¬ 
ation,  mediators  between  the  divine  and  the  created,  the  concept  of  fullness,  the 
transformation  of  the  spiritual  kernel,  the  pnenma  as  divine  light,  and  a  dualism 
that  is  finally  dissolved  by  the  dissolution  of  the  world). — D.J.H. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

J.  Barr,  The  Bible  in  the  Modern  World  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1973,  $5.95), 
xii  and  193  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-6336.  ISBN:  0-06-060547-2. 

The  Croall  Lectures  given  in  Edinburgh  in  November,  1971.  The  first  six  chap¬ 
ters  provide  analysis  and  critique  of  the  problem  of  the  Bible’s  place  in  the  modern 
world.  They  deal  with  the  ways  in  which  we  have  reached  our  present  situation, 
some  leading  concepts  (inspiration,  the  word  of  God,  authority,  function),  cultural 
relativism  and  the  new  radicalism,  the  Bible  as  literature,  event  and  interpretation 
or  the  Bible  as  information,  and  the  Bible  in  theology.  Then  the  author  presents 
what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  foundation  for  a  possible  position  in  its  essentials.  The 
final  three  chapters  are  concerned  with  theology  and  interpretation,  limitation  and 
selection,  and  literal  interpretation. 

The  Bible  Today  Reader.  Selected  Articles  from  the  First  Ten  Years  of  The  Bible 
Today,  a  periodical  devoted  to  popular  appreciation  of  the  Word  of  God  (College- 
ville,  Minn.:  Liturgical  Press,  1973,  paper  $4.85),  xv  and  424  pp.  Indexed. 

This  collection  of  51  essays  culled  from  BibToday  marks  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  review.  The  editors  have  selected  those  articles  “which 
seemed  best  adapted  to  the  perennial  needs  of  the  non-professional  student.”  The 
material  is  presented  according  to  this  pattern:  biblical  topics  of  common  concern 
(16  items),  OT  (16  items)  and  NT  (19  items).  Most  of  the  articles  in  the  first 
and  third  categories  have  been  abstracted  in  NT  A.  There  is  a  brief  introduction 
by  B.  M.  Ahern  as  well  as  topical  indexes  to  all  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  periodical’s  publication. 

R.  C.  Briggs,  Interpreting  the  New  Testament  Today.  An  Introduction  to  Methods 
and  Issues  in  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament  (Nashville — New  York:  Abingdon, 
1973,  paper  $4.75),  288  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-8024.  ISBN:  0-687- 
19327-3. 

This  work  largely  reproduces  the  text  of  Interpreting  the  Gospels  [NT A  14, 
pp.  107-108]  with  some  revisions:  bibliographical  lists  have  been  updated  and  ex¬ 
panded;  the  chapter  on  problems  in  biblical  interpretation  has  been  revised;  certain 
inadequate  or  incorrect  assertions  have  been  restated  or  deleted.  Furthermore, 
chapters  dealing  with  Pauline  literature  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  have  been  added. 
Finally,  there  are  new  excursuses  dealing  with  the  practice  of  textual  criticism,  the 
practice  of  source-criticism,  the  pronouncement  story  and  the  miracle  story,  and 
the  practice  of  redaction-criticism. 

Ersdhlende  Semiotik  nach  Berichten  der  Bib  el,  ed.  C.  Chabrol  and  L.  Marin, 
trans.  K.  H.  Neufeld  (Munich:  Kosel,  1973,  paper),  211  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-466-20163-2. 

Originally  published  in  French  as  Semiotique  narrative:  recits  bibliques  in  1971, 
this  volume  presents  seven  major  articles:  Chabrol  on  the  problems  of  narrative 
semiology  in  biblical  texts,  E.  R.  Leach  on  the  book  of  Genesis  as  myth/G.  Vuillod 
on  the  analysis  of  some  brief  OT  and  NT  accounts,  Marin  on  the  structural  analysis 
of  the  accounts  of  the  “women  at  the  tomb”  and  on  the  structural  analysis  of  Jesus’ 
appearance  before  Pilate,  Chabrol  on  the  analysis  of  the  “texts”  of  the  passion,  and 
E.  Haulotte  on  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Besides  the  concluding  piece  by  Marin, 
this  edition  also  includes  a  brief  general  introduction  prepared  by  the  translator. 

Excgese  im  Methodenkonflikt.  Zwischen  Geschichte  und  Struktur,  ed.  X.  Leon- 
Dufour,  trans.  G.  Haeffner  and  H.  Schondorf  (Munich:  Kosel,  1973,  paper),  266  pp. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-466-20164-0. 

A  German  translation  of  Exegese  et  hermeneutique  [NT A  16,  p.  116]. 
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J.  E.  Gates,  An  Analysis  of  the  Lexicographic  Resources  Used  by  American 
Biblical  Scholars  Today,  SBL  Dissertation  Series  8  (Missoula,  Mont.:  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature,  1972,  paper  $2.50),  xxi  and  175  pp.,  52  tables.  Bibliography. 
LCN :  72-88670. 

This  doctoral  dissertation,  directed  by  H.  A.  Gleason,  Jr.  and  presented  to  the 
Hartford  Seminary  Foundation  in  1968,  aims  to  describe  the  function  of  a  lexicon 
as  a  source  of  reference  information,  particularly  in  OT  and  NT  studies.  The  major 
topics  discussed  are  the  task  of  the  lexicon  in  biblical  studies;  types  of  linguistic 
unit  described  in  the  lexicon;  information  about  the  form,  distribution,  function, 
history  and  cognates  of  a  word  to  be  found  in  the  several  lexica;  documentary  and 
bibliographical  information;  the  scope  of  the  corpus;  and  the  plan  and  conventions 
of  the  lexicon.  In  several  appendixes  the  author,  who  now  teaches  in  the  English 
department  at  Indiana  State  University,  provides  information  concerning  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  answered  by  more  than  75  American  biblical  scholars  regarding  needs  in 
lexica  of  biblical  languages. 

E.  Grasser,  Text  und  Situation.  Gesammelte  Aufsatze  sum  Neuen  Testament 
(Gutersloh:  Mohn,  1973,  DM  68),  330  pp.  ISBN:  3-579-04086-3. 

The  seven  articles  in  the  first  part  of  this  collection  deal  with  various  aspects  of 
NT  exegesis:  Jesus  in  Nazareth  according  to  Mk  6:1-6  [§  14-869],  the  anti-Jewish 
polemic  in  Jn  [§  9-574],  the  Jews  as  sons  of  the  devil  according  to  Jn  8:37-47,  the 
one  gospel  according  to  Gal  1:6-10  [§  14-946],  Col  3:1-4  as  an  example  of  an  inter¬ 
pretation  secundum  homines  recipientes  [§  12-310],  the  historical  Jesus  in  Heb 
[§  10-620],  and  the  exegesis  of  Heb  1:1-4.  The  five  articles  in  the  second  part  have 
an  orientation  toward  systematic  theology:  believing  and  knowing  in  the  NT,  criti¬ 
cal  observations  on  the  “theology  of  revolution,”  the  political  challenge  to  biblical 
theology  [§  15-283],  exegesis  and  preaching,  and  the  cross  and  political  theology 
[§  16-810].  In  several  articles  the  author  has  added  further  observations  as  well  as 
responses  to  his  critics. 

K.  Gutbrod,  Kurze  Bibelkunde  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1973, 
paper  DM  12.80),  142  pp.  ISBN:  3-7668- 0431-6. 

Designed  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  twenty-seven  books  of  the  NT,  this  vol¬ 
ume  presents  for  each  document  an  outline  of  contents  and  an  explanation  of  its  most 
significant  aspects.  The  author  has  generally  adhered  to  the  traditional  order  of  NT 
books  but  for  pedagogical  reasons  has  joined  Lk  and  Acts,  Col  and  Phlm,  and  2  Pet 
and  Jude.  There  is  also  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  nature  of  the  NT  and  a  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  on  the  NT  as  the  second  part  of  our  Bible.  For  many  years  the 
author  was  director  of  the  Evangelical  Pfarrseminar  and  director  of  catechetics  for 
the  Landeskirche  in  Stuttgart. 

J.  Hemleben,  Johannes  der  Evangelist  in  Selbstzeugnissen  und  Bilddokumenten, 
Rowohlts  Monographien  194  (Reinbek  bei  Hamburg:  Rowohlt,  1972,  paper  DM 
3.80),  156  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-499-50194-5. 

Identifying  the  beloved  disciple  as  John  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
Johannine  epistles  and  Revelation,  H  attempts  to  bring  together  all  the  relevant 
information  regarding  this  figure.  In  tracing  the  course  of  his  career,  the  author 
equates  John  with  Lazarus  and  interprets  his  life  according  to  the  perspectives  of 
Rudolf  Steiner.  Most  of  the  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  paintings  depicting 
NT  figures  and  events. 

The  Holy  Bible.  New  International  Version.  The  New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1973,  $5.95),  x  and  573  pp. 

This  completely  new  translation  of  the  NT,  produced  by  a  team  of  scholars  from 
several  English-speaking  countries  and  from  various  Protestant  denominations, 
has  undergone  (prior  to  publication)  three  revisions  during  which  the  translation 
was  examined  for  its  faithfulness  to  the  original  Greek  and  for  its  English  style. 
The  Greek  text  used  in  the  work  of  translation  was  an  eclectic  one,  and  footnotes 
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call  attention  to  places  where  there  is  uncertainty  about  what  constitutes  the  original 
text.  Where  the  precise  meaning  could  not  be  determined,  an  alternate  rendering 
has  been  suggested  in  the  footnotes.  The  translators  have  sought  to  recognize  the 
world-wide  character  of  the  English  language  by  avoiding  overt  Americanisms  or 
Anglicisms;  also,  the  pronouns  “thou,”  “thee”  and  “thine”  in  reference  to  the 
Deity  have  been  omitted.  In  the  preface  the  translators  are  described  as  “all  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  full  authority  and  complete  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
they  believe  to  be  God’s  Word  in  written  form.”  The  translation  of  the  OT  is 
planned  for  publication  in  1976. 

W.  G.  Kummel,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (17th  ed. ;  Heidelberg:  Quelle 
&  Meyer,  1973,  paper  DM  39),  xix  and  548  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-494-00089-1. 

For  this  first  complete  revision  since  the  12th  edition  [NT A  8,  p.  458]  not  only 
has  the  whole  text  been  thoroughly  reworked,  but  also  the  scholarly  literature  that 
came  to  the  author’s  attention  prior  to  1  December  1971  has  been  incorporated.  So 
complete  has  the  revision  been  that  K  in  his  foreword  quotes  as  descriptive  of  his 
own  work  Jerome’s  remark  to  Pope  Damasus  concerning  his  revision  of  the  Vul¬ 
gate:  Novum  opus  facer e  me  cogis  ex  veteri.  While  the  basic  structure  of  the  work 
remains  unchanged,  some  modifications  in  the  order  of  chapters  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  The  14th  German  edition  [NTA  10,  p.  128]  upon  which  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  was  based  [NTA  10,  p.  415]  was  concerned  primarily  with  supplementing 
and  updating  the  bibliographical  information. 

W.  S.  LaSor,  Handbook  of  New  Testament  Greek.  An  Inductive  Approach  Based 
on  the  Greek  Text  of  Acts.  Vol.  1:  Reading  Lessons  Keyed  to  the  Grammar:  vol. 
2:  Grammar.  Synoptic  Paradigms.  Basic  Vocabulary  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1973,  paper  $8.95),  xiii  and  260  pp. ;  vi,  231,  27,  45  and  7  pp.  LCN :  73-6951.  ISBN : 
0-8028-2341-6  (vol.  1),  0-8028-2342-4  (vol.  2). 

Designed  “to  be  a  useful  tool  not  only  for  the  first  year  but  for  subsequent  work 
in  New  Testament  Greek,”  this  textbook  proposes  to  teach  Greek  by  an  inductive 
study  of  Acts.  In  the  first  volume  each  of  the  80  lessons  is  focused  on  a  few  verses 
in  Acts  analyzed  as  illustrations  of  specific  points  of  grammar;  there  are  cross- 
references  to  the  second  volume,  where  these  points  are  explained  systematically. 
The  second  volume  also  contains  tables  and  paradigms  as  well  as  vocabulary  lists. 
The  author  describes  the  process  envisioned  in  the  use  of  the  volumes  in  this  way: 
“we  read  Greek  and  learn  grammar  and  vocabulary  from  the  text  we  are  reading. 
The  lessons  are  regularly  keyed  to  the  grammar ;  the  grammar  is  only  incidentally 
keyed  to  the  lessons.”  LaSor  is  professor  of  OT  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in 
Pasadena,  California.  P.  Hintzoglou  and  E.  N.  Jacobsen  have  also  collaborated  in 
the  project. 

A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  The  New  Testament,  Knowing  Christianity  (London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1972,  paper  £1.50),  256  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-340- 
15613-9. 

Intended  as  a  description  of  the  NT  “so  that  the  reader  can  discover  what  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  about  as  well  as  the  problems  connected  with  dis¬ 
covering  their  origin,”  this  volume  begins  with  discussions  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  of  the  historical  Jesus.  The  second  major  part  deals  with  Paul  and  his  letters 
and  with  the  Captivity  Epistles  as  a  special  category.  The  third  part  is  devoted  to 
treatments  of  the  Johannine  literature,  Heb,  Jas,  1 — 2  Pet,  Jude  and  Rev ;  chapters 
on  the  formation  of  the  NT  and  the  relevance  of  NT  studies  are  also  included. 

R.  Leivestad,  Nytestamentlig  Gresk  Grammatikk  (Oslo:  Universitetsforlaget 
1972,  $11),  196  pp.  ISBN:  82-00-02230 -7. 

Intended  as  a  Norwegian  reference  grammar  for  NT  and  Koine  Greek,  the  first 
section  of  this  volume  deals  with  morphology.  The  second  part  is  concerned  with 
syntax.  Throughout  the  book  L  makes  use  of  paradigms,  NT  quotations  and  line 
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drawings  to  illustrate  matters  of  grammar.  He  is  professor  of  theology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oslo. 

L.  Lenz  et  al.,  EKLOGAI.  Einfiihrung  in  das  neutestamentliche  Griechisch  mil 
einem  Anhang  ausgewahlter  Platon-Texte,  2  vols.  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neu- 
kirchener  Verlag,  1973,  paper),  192  pp. ;  103  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7887-0392-x. 

This  reader  offers  in  the  first  volume  24  lessons  in  which  brief  selections  (mainly 
NT)  are  presented  and  then  used  as  the  basis  for  explaining  specific  grammatical 
points.  The  second  major  section  provides  exegetical  observations  on  these  texts. 
The  second  volume  consists  of  Greek-German  vocabulary  for  each  selection,  tables 
of  forms,  a  list  of  proper  names,  and  a  Greek-German  word-list  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  L.  Lenz,  K.  Roeske  and  H.  Ruhbach  have  cared  for  the  grammatical 
part  of  the  project,  while  O.  Bocher,  K.  Haacker,  E.  Kamlah  and  H.  Seesemann 
are  responsible  for  the  exegetical  section. 

M.  S.  Miller  and  J.  L.  Miller,  Harper’s  Bible  Dictionary  (8th  ed. ;  New  York — 
London:  Harper  &  Row,  1973,  $12.50,  thumb-indexed  $14.50),  ix  and  853  pp.,  500 
plates,  18  maps.  LCN :  73-6327.  ISBN:  0-06-065673-5,  0-06-065674-3  (thumb- 
indexed). 

This  is  the  first  revision  of  the  dictionary  since  1962  and  the  most  extensive  since 
the  original  publication  in  1952.  Particular  effort  has  been  put  into  revising  the 
articles  on  archaeological  sites  and  other  biblical  localities.  Also,  the  entries  on 
theological  topics  have  been  revised  to  make  them  more  factual  and  purely  infor¬ 
mative  and  to  place  them  in  the  context  of  theological  developments  over  the  past 
20  years.  The  OT  historical  and  biographical  articles  have  been  reworked,  and 
some  of  the  illustrations  and  maps  have  been  changed.  Among  those  scholars  most 
active  in  this  revision  were  W.  P.  Anderson,  R.  C.  Dentan,  R.  W.  Corney,  D.  Baly 
and  C.  Valentine. 

Nachfolge  Jesu  heute  und  die  V erantwortung  der  Kirche,  ed.  G.  Klapper,  Fuldaer 
Hefte  22  (Hamburg:  Lutherisches  Verlagshaus,  1973,  paper  DM  19.80),  157  pp., 
plate.  ISBN:  3-7859-0407-X. 

This  volume  serves  the  threefold  function  of  honoring  Bishop  Wilhelm  Stahlin 
on  his  90th  birthday,  describing  the  goals  and  achievements  of  the  Theologischer 
Konvent  Augsburgischen  Bekenntnisses,  and  presenting  the  texts  of  the  lectures 
given  at  the  1971  and  1972  meetings.  Of  direct  relevance  to  NT  study  are  the  lec¬ 
ture  of  J.  Roloff  on  the  normative  significance  of  the  earthly  Jesus  for  the  life  of 
Christians  and  that  of  G.  Haufe  on  the  major  characteristics  of  the  NT  view  of  man. 

The  New  Testament  in  Modern  English ,  trans.  J.  B.  Phillips  (rev.  ed. ;  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1972,  paper  $2.45),  xvii  and  558  pp.,  7  maps.  Indexed.  LCN:  72-93470. 

This  new  edition  [cf.  NT  A  7,  p.  261]  is  really  intended  as  a  new  translation  from 
the  Greek  text  published  by  the  United  Bible  Societies  in  1966.  Phillips  states  in 
his  introduction:  “Naturally  some  considerable  parts  of  the  former  translation  re¬ 
appear,  but  that  is  only  because  after  considerable  thought  I  did  not  think  I  could 
improve  upon  their  wording.  However,  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  every  single 
Greek  word  was  read  and  considered.” 

Lo  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum  nel  50°  della  fondazione  ( 1923-1973 )  (Jerusa¬ 
lem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1973,  paper),  111  pp.  Illustrated. 

Eight  articles  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum 
have  been  prepared  to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  that  institution’s  founding. 
They  are  concerned  with  the  school’s  history  (B.  Bagatti),  outstanding  figures 
connected  with  the  school  (S.  Sailer),  the  values  of  studying  exegesis  in  Jerusalem 
(E.  Pax),  the  school’s  contributions  to  OT  and  NT  scholarship  (A.  Niccaci  and 
E.  Pax)  and  to  archaeology  (S.  Loffreda  and  V.  Corbo),  a  description  of  the  mu¬ 
seum  (A.  Spijkerman),  and  the  school’s  contributions  to  the  study  of  geography  (G. 
Lombardi)  and  to  Christianity  (B.  Bagatti).  There  is  also  a  list  of  studies  published 
by  the  Franciscan  Printing  Press. 
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Theologie  und  Religionswissenschaft.  Der  gegenwdrtige  Stand  Hirer  Forschungser- 
gebnisse  nnd  Aufgaben  im  Hinblick  auf  ihr  gegenseitiges  Verh'dltnis,  ed.  U.  Mann 
(Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1973,  DM  57),  xiv  and  481  pp. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-534-04914-4. 

Twenty-three  reports  concerned  with  research  in  various  specializations  within 
the  field  of  religion.  Of  relevance  to  the  NT  are  O.  Michel  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  the  Johannine  writings,  O.  Betz  on  the  NT  and  Judaism  (especially  Qumran), 

G.  Quispel  on  gnosis  and  Hellenistic  mystery  religions,  S.  S.  Hartman  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Iranian  religion  on  Judaism  and  the  NT,  and  W.  Speyer  on  the  religions 
of  the  Greco-Roman  world.  The  other  contributions  deal  with  ancient  religions, 
religious  psychology,  the  OT,  church  history,  and  systematic  and  practical  theology. 
The  editor  has  provided  a  general  introduction. 

J.  Wirsching,  Was  ist  schriftgemdss?  Studien  zur  Theologie  des  dusseren  Bibel- 
wortes  (Gutersloh:  Mohn,  1973,  DM  48),  246  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-04161-4. 

After  introductory  remarks  the  author  presents  his  material  in  three  major  sec¬ 
tions.  Under  the  heading  “Bible  and  Scripture”  he  deals  with  the  struggle  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Reformers  about  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  with  the 
relationship  between  Bible  and  Scripture.  Under  the  heading  “the  authority  of 
Scripture  believed  speculatively”  he  discusses  the  basis  of  a  speculative  belief  in 
Scripture  and  investigates  the  speculative  concept  of  Scripture  as  the  expression 
of  enthusiasm.  Finally,  under  the  heading  “the  authority  of  Scripture  believed 
literally”  he  concerns  himself  with  the  basis  of  an  acceptance  of  Scripture  stemming 
from  a  literal  reading  of  the  text  and  with  the  “gospel”  and  Scripture.  The  author 
is  concerned  here  principally  with  contemporary  theology  and  hermeneutics. 

Das  Wort  und  die  Worter.  Festschrift  Gerhard  Friedrich  zum  65.  Geburtstag,  ed. 

H.  Balz  and  S.  Schulz  (Stuttgart — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1973),  235  pp.,  plate. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-17-001473-0. 

Twenty-one  articles  on  various  aspects  of  Scripture  and  theology  presented  to 
Professor  Friedrich  on  the  occasion  of  his  65th  birthday.  Of  direct  relevance  to 
NT  studies  are  the  contributions  of  W.  G.  Kummel  on  man’s  external  and  internal 
purity  according  to  Jesus,  B.  Reicke  on  Jesus  in  Nazareth  according  to  Lk  4:14-30, 
S.  Schulz  on  “the  kingdom  has  come  near”  (Mt  10:7/Lk  10:9)  and  the  kerygmatic 
views  of  the  Syrian  Q-community,  E.  Schweizer  on  Mt  5:17-20,  G.  Delling  on  the 
Lukan  terminology  for  the  exposition  of  the  OT,  J.  Becker  on  Jn  3:1-21  as  the  re¬ 
flection  of  a  Johannine  school-discussion,  H.  Kramer  on  linguistic  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  2  Cor  10:9  and  12,  and  H.  Balz  on  eschatology  and  Christology.  The 
volume  also  contains  a  photograph  of  the  honoree  as  well  as  a  bibliography  of  his 
writings  (compiled  by  H.  Hammerick  and  H.  Mahnke). 

Zeichen  des  Glaubens.  Studien  zu  Taufe  und  Firmung.  Balthasar  Fischer  zum  60. 
Geburtstag,  ed.  H.  Auf  der  Maur  and  B.  Kleinheyer  (Freiburg:  Herder,  1972,  DM 
39;  Einsiedeln:  Benziger),  536  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-451-16593-7  (Herder), 
3-545-21016-2  (Benziger). 

The  33  studies  presented  to  the  Trier  pastoral  theologian  and  liturgist  on  the 
occasion  of  his  60th  birthday  are  presented  under  these  headings:  biblical  questions 
(4  items),  theological  reflection  (10  items),  preaching  and  pastoral  practice  (6 
items),  and  liturgical  celebration  (13  items).  Of  direct  relevance  to  NT  research 
are  the  articles  of  K.  Kertelge  on  Jesus’  command  to  baptize  in  Mt  28:19,  J.  J.  von 
Allmen  on  the  baptism  accounts  in  Acts,  and  F.  Mussner  on  the  baptismal  teaching 
of  Jas.  There  are  also  letters  of  greeting  from  Bishop  B.  Stein  of  Trier  and  the 
editors  as  well  as  a  bibliography  of  the  honoree’s  publications  (compiled  by  A. 
Kurzeja)  and  a  list  of  the  dissertations  which  he  has  directed. 
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Atti  dcgli  Apostoli ,  trans.  C.  M.  Martini,  Nuovissima  Versione  della  Bibbia  dai 
Testi  Originali  37  (2nd  ed. ;  Turin — Rome:  Paoline,  1972,  paper  1,000  L),  332  pp. 
Bibliography. 

This  volume  presents  an  introduction  to  Acts,  a  new  Italian  translation  and  a 
brief  commentary  on  the  text  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  In  his  introduction  M  deals 
with  topics  such  as  the  authorship,  sources,  plan  and  structure,  historical  value, 
chronology,  text  and  spiritual  message  of  Acts.  [For  other  volumes  in  this  series, 
see  p.  250  of  this  issue  of  NT  A.] 

G.  B.  Bruzzone,  O.F.M.,  II  dissenso  tra  Paolo  e  Barnaba  in  atti  15,39,  Collectio 
Ianuensis,  sectio  theologica  1  (Genoa:  Centro  Studi  Francescani  per  la  Liguria, 
1973,  paper  1,500  L),  147  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  major  section  of  this  study  of  the  contention  between  Paul  and  Barnabas 
over  John  Mark  deals  with  Acts  15:36-41  from  the  standpoint  of  textual  criticism, 
the  geographical  plan  of  Acts,  and  the  historical  and  doctrinal  import  of  the  passage. 
Then  the  major  concern  of  the  volume  is  with  the  history  of  exegesis  on  the  text; 
there  are  chapters  on  the  contention  according  to  the  Syriac,  Greek  and  Latin  com¬ 
mentaries  and  an  evaluation  of  these  according  to  the  perspectives  of  modern  exe¬ 
gesis.  Each  of  these  chapters  investigates  the  nature  of  the  contention,  its  effects, 
and  the  personalities  of  the  three  major  figures. 

J.  D.  Crossan,  In  Parables.  The  Challenge  of  the  Historical  Jesus  (New  York — 
London:  Harper  &  Row,  1973,  $5.95),  xviii  and  141  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 
LCN :  73-7067.  ISBN:  0-06-06160 6-7. 

The  four  major  chapters  of  this  book  originally  appeared  as  articles  in  various 
scholarly  journals;  they  are  concerned  with  the  parables  and  the  temporality  of 
the  kingdom  [§  18-90],  the  parables  of  advent  [§  18-91],  the  parables  of  reversal 
[§  17-102],  and  the  parables  of  action  [§  16-887].  The  author  states  that  for  this 
book  the  articles  “have  been  completely  rethought,  revised,  and  rewritten  for  their 

(present  integrated  presentation.”  Quotations  from  the  writings  of  poets,  literary 
critics  and  philosophers  which  suggest  various  ways  of  looking  at  a  parable  intro¬ 
duce  and  conclude  the  discussion.  The  author  is  professor  of  theology  at  DePaul 
University  in  Chicago. 

W.  Dietrich,  Das  Petrusbild  der  lukanischen  Schriften,  Beitrage  zur  Wissenschaft 
vom  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  94  (Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer,  1972,  paper  DM 
56),  iv  and  348  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-17-071219-5. 

Originally  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  K.  H.  Rengstorf  and  presented  to 
the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Munster,  this  study  offers  analyses  of  those 
passages  in  Lk-Acts  in  which  Peter  appears:  Lk  4:38-39;  5:1-11;  6:12-16;  9:18-22, 
28-36;  22:31-34,  54-62;  24:34;  Acts  1:15-26;  2—5;  8:14-25;  9:32— 11:18;  12:1-17; 
15:6-12.  From  these  detailed  studies  the  author  concludes  that  in  Lk-Acts  earlier 
levels  of  Peter-material  can  be  discerned,  that  the  Lukan  portrait  of  Peter  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  an  idealization,  and  that  for  Luke  Peter  represents  the  apostle  in  an 
exemplary  sense,  as  the  means  by  which  the  gospel  passed  from  the  small  group  of 
Jesus’  disciples  to  a  universal  mission. 

J.  Drury,  Luke,  J.  B.  Phillips’  Commentaries  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1973,  paper 
$1.50),  220  pp. 

After  brief  remarks  about  Luke’s  Gospel  and  about  the  nature  of  this  commentary, 
the  volume  offers  a  passage-by-passage  explication  of  the  text  presented  according 
to  the  revised  translation  of  J.  B.  Phillips.  The  Gospel  is  treated  as  follows:  intro¬ 
ductory  (1:1-4),  as  the  darkness  clears  away  (1:5 — 2:52),  the  desert — the  dawn 
wind  arises  (3:1 — 4:13),  Galilee — the  morning  of  the  kingdom  (4:14 — 8:56),  the 
turning-point  (9:1-50),  toward  the  ambiguous  city  (9:51 — 18:30),  near  Jerusalem 
(18:31 — 19:44),  and  Jerusalem  (19:45 — 20:8).  The  author  now  teaches  NT  at 

Jesus  College,  Oxford.  In  his  preface  Phillips  states  that  the  authors  of  the  com- 
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mentaries  in  this  series  are  “concerned  primarily  with  the  pastoral  value  of  the 
work  they  are  to  do.” 

A.  Feuillet,  Le  mystere  de  l’ amour  divin  dans  la  theologie  johannique,  fitudes 
bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1972,  paper),  293  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  introductory  observations  concerned  with  the  problem  posed  by  the  Johan- 
nine  concept  of  agape  and  the  terminology  used  to  express  it,  the  author  focuses 
first  on  the  initiative  of  the  Father  as  a  major  theme  in  Jn  and  1 — 3  Jn.  Then  there 
are  discussions  of  the  relationships  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  salvation 
of  man,  and  of  reciprocity  in  the  covenant  or  dialogue  of  divine  love.  Finally,  the 
Synoptic  “hymn  of  jubilation”  (Mt  11:25-30;  Lk  10:21-22)  is  analyzed  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  concepts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  formula  “God  is  love”  is 
viewed  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  NT  revelation.  Feuillet  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Le  sacerdoce  du  Christ  et  de  ses  ministres  (1972),  which  takes  Jn  17  as  its 
starting  point. 

E.  Fuchs  and  W.  Kunneth,  Die  Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi  von  den  Toten. 
Dokumentation  eines  Streitgesprdchs,  ed.  C.  Moller  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirch- 
ener  Verlag,  1973,  paper  DM  12),  172  pp.  ISBN:  3-7887-0381-4. 

On  12  October  1964  at  Sittensen  a  day-long  disputation  between  E.  Fuchs  and 
W.  Kunneth  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  held  before  an  audience  of 
more  than  2000.  This  volume  presents  the  proceedings  of  that  disputation  along 
with  other  relevant  material.  First,  both  authors  put  forward  three  fundamental 
theses  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  then  explain  them  in  some  detail. 
Then,  there  are  records  of  the  dialogue  between  the  two  major  participants,  of  the 
questions  raised  by  members  of  the  audience,  of  the  concluding  remarks  made  by 
the  two,  and  of  the  final  considerations  offered  by  Bishop  H.  Lilje.  The  volume 
also  contains  retrospective  observations  by  both  Fuchs  and  Kunneth. 

W.  J.  Fulco,  S.J.,  Maranatha.  Reflections  on  the  Mystical  Theology  of  John  the 
Evangelist  (New  York — Toronto:  Paulist,  1973,  paper  $1.25),  vi  and  90  pp.  LCN: 
73-82225.  ISBN:  0-8091-1778-9. 

The  author,  who  is  assistant  professor  of  Scripture  at  the  Jesuit  School  of  Theol¬ 
ogy  in  Berkeley,  California,  states  that  in  this  work  he  is  “concerned  solely  with 
certain  aspects  of  John’s  world-view,  his  experience  of  God,  and  his  teachings  on 
the  Christian  enterprise,  insofar  as  these  may  enlighten  our  own  spiritual  pilgrim¬ 
age  .  .  .  .”  The  eleven  chapters  deal  with  the  thirst  of  the  spirit,  God  as  light,  the 
Word,  truth,  incarnation,  glorification,  the  grain  of  wheat,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  love, 
church  and  sacrament,  and  faith  and  parousia.  Throughout  the  author  stresses  that 
John’s  background  is  decidedly  Hebraic  and  existential. 

G.  Ghiberti,  I  racconti  pasquali  del  cap.  20  di  Giovanni  confrontati  con  le  altre 
tradizioni  neotestamentarie,  Studi  biblici  19  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1972,  paper  1800  L), 
171  pp.  Indexed. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  discover  how  the  traditions  found  in  Jn  20  were 
formed  and  to  examine  the  principal  redactional  elements  in  the  chapter.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  division  of  contents,  the  internal  and  external  unity,  and  the  vocabulary 
of  vision  and  recognition  are  studied.  This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  relation 
of  Jn  20  to  other  Easter  accounts  (1  Cor  15:3-8,  Jn  21  and  the  Synoptic  accounts). 
The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  tradition  in  and  the  formation  of  Jn  21.  There  is 
also  an  appendix  on  Jn  20:23  and  Mt  16:19;  18:18.  Ghiberti  is  now  head  of  the 
interregional  theological  faculty  at  Turin,  where  he  has  taught  NT  since  1963. 

S.  Greijdanus,  De  toestand  der  eerste  christelijke  gemeente  in  zijn  hetekenis  voor 
de  synoptische  kwestie  (Kampen:  Kok,  1973,  paper  3.95  gld.),  48  pp.  ISBN:  90- 
24-24361-0. 

The  text  of  the  inaugural  lecture  presented  in  1943  at  the  Theologische  Hoge- 
school  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Kampen,  this  booklet  attempts  to  describe 
the  situation  of  the  primitive  church  (with  special  emphasis  on  Acts  6:1-6)  in  the 
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hope  of  shedding  some  light  on  the  composition  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  J.  van 
Bruggen  has  provided  a  brief  foreword  as  well  as  a  16-page  evaluation  of  G’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  view  of  more  recent  research. 

H.  A.  Guy,  The  Story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (London:  Dent,  1973,  paper  70p),  vii 
and  112  pp.,  8  plates,  3  maps,  1  plan.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-460-09543-9. 

The  book  attempts  to  tell  the  story  of  Jesus  in  simple  and  direct  language.  After 
a  brief  description  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  there  are  discussions  of  topics 
such  as  Jesus’  preparation  for  his  ministry;  his  teaching  (especially  about  God  and 
man);  his  dealings  with  his  followers,  his  opponents  and  foreigners;  his  passion 
and  death ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  church.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  is  a 
list  of  Scripture  passages  which  are  of  special  relevance  to  the  material  covered 
in  that  chapter. 

H.  Hubner,  Das  Gesetz  in  der  synoptischen  Tradition.  Studien  zur  These  einer 
progrcssiven  Qumranisierung  und  Judaisierung  innerhalb  der  synoptischen  Tradi¬ 
tion  (Witten:  Luther,  1973,  paper  DM  70),  261  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-7858-0174-2. 

The  revision  of  a  Habilitationsschrift  presented  to  the  Evangelical  theological 
faculty  at  Bochum  in  1971,  this  study  takes  its  rise  from  E.  Stauffer’s  observation 
regarding  the  progressive  “Qumranizing”  and  “J udaizing”  of  the  Jesus-tradition, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  sharpening  of  obedience  to  the  Law.  After  an  analysis  of 
Mt  5:17-20  (and  Lk  16:16-17),  there  are  detailed  examinations  of  the  third  (di¬ 
vorce),  second  (adultery),  fifth  (retaliation),  and  sixth  (loving  enemies)  anti¬ 
theses  in  Mt  5.  Then,  the  issues  of  the  Sabbath  (with  special  reference  to  Mk  2:23- 
28  parr.)  and  ritual  purity  (with  special  reference  to  Mk  7:1-23  parr,  and  the 
Qumran  documents)  are  discussed.  Finally,  there  are  remarks  concerning  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Jesus  according  to  Matthew,  Luke,  Q,  Mark,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
himself. 

F.  Koppelmann,  Jesus  nicht  Christus.  Doch  Wunder  und  Gegenwart  der  Gottes- 
welt  (Berlin:  Buchhandlung  Johannesstift,  1973,  cloth  DM  33.50,  paper  27.50), 
346  pp.  ISBN:  3-9800026-1-6  (cloth),  3-9800026-0-8  (paper). 

The  author,  who  is  professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  the  Technische  LTniver- 
sitfit  in  Berlin,  states  in  his  foreword  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  thoroughly  his¬ 
torical  and  that  they  serve  to  free  men  from  the  evils  of  life  such  as  sickness, 
misfortune,  absurdity  and  death.  The  material  in  the  book  is  presented  under  these 
headings:  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  future  world  of  God,  the  present  world  of  God, 
the  ethic  of  Jesus,  and  two  thousand  years  after  Jesus. 

B.  Krautter,  Die  Bergpredigt  im  Religionsunterricht.  Eine  exegetisch-didaktische 
Erschliessung  zu  Mattdus  5-7 ,  Religionspadagogische  Praxis  12  (Munich:  Kosel, 
1973,  paper  DM  14.80;  Stuttgart:  Calwer),  104  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-466- 
25240-7  (Kosel),  3-7668-0416-2  (Calwer). 

Designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  NT  scholarship  and  contemporary  religious 
education,  this  volume  presents  a  pericope-by-pericope  analysis  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  passages  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  tradition-history,  theological 
content,  historical  (especially  rabbinic)  background,  and  literary  structure.  Peda¬ 
gogical  suggestions  are  also  supplied.  Chapters  on  the  “righteousness”  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  and  the  kingdom  of  God  and  on  the  composition  of  Mt  5 — 7 
preface  the  commentary.  The  author  is  chaplain  at  the  Padagogische  Hochschule  in 
Weingarten,  Germany. 

J.  Kremer,  Pfingstbericht  und  Pfingstgeschehen.  Eine  exegetische  Untersuchung 
zu  Apg  2,1-13,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  63/64  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk, 
1973,  paper  DM  24),  297  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-460-03641-9. 

Aiming  to  present  an  understanding  of  the  Pentecost  account  consonant  with  the 
perspectives  of  contemporary  biblical  scholarship,  the  author  first  describes  the 
Jewish  celebration  of  Pentecost  and  discusses  the  experience  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
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early  church  as  seen  in  the  NT  writings.  Then  Acts  2:1-13  is  analyzed  in  detail 
and  compared  with  other  texts  in  Lk-Acts  and  non-Lukan  parallels  (Jn  20:22-23; 
1  Pet  1:12;  Eph  4:8-12;  1  Cor  15:6;  OT  and  extrabiblical  forms  of  the  Sinai  tradi¬ 
tion;  Gen  11:1-9;  2  Kgs  2:1-18  and  Sir  48:12).  The  final  chapter  deals  with  the 
significance  of  the  Pentecost  account  for  theology  and  the  church.  Kremer  has  been 
professor  of  NT  at  Vienna  since  1972. 

K.  Loning,  Die  Saulustradition  in  der  Apostelgeschichte,  Neutestamentliche  Ab- 
handlungen,  Neue  Folge  9  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1973,  DM  42),  vi  and  225  pp., 
folding  chart  (10  pp.).  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-402-03631-2. 

A  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Gnilka  and 
presented  to  the  Catholic  faculty  at  Munster  in  1971,  this  study  first  attempts  to 
arrive  at  the  original  form  of  the  Saul-tradition  by  a  literary-critical  and  form- 
critical  analysis  of  the  three  accounts  of  Paul’s  conversion  in  Acts  9,  22  and  26. 
Then,  an  extensive  analysis  of  Luke’s  redactional  activity  aims  to  show  how  Luke 
used  this  story  as  a  report  of  Paul’s  call  to  serve  as  a  witness  to  the  risen  Lord 
beside  the  apostles.  The  author  concludes  that  Luke,  far  from  trying  to  press  Paul 
into  ecclesiastical  patterns,  sees  him  as  the  bridge  between  Judaism  and  the  church. 
There  is  also  an  appendix  on  C.  Burchard’s  Der  dreizehnte  Zeuge  (1970)  and  a 
synopsis  of  the  relevant  Greek  texts  in  Acts  and  the  Pauline  letters. 

W.  A.  Maier,  Form  Criticism  Reexamined,  Contemporary  Theology  Series  (St. 
Louis:  Concordia,  1973,  paper  $1.95),  46  pp.  LCN :  73-80314.  ISBN:  0-570-06722-7. 

After  sketching  Gospel  study  prior  to  the  development  of  form-criticism  and  ex¬ 
plaining  Bultmann’s  general  approach,  the  author  investigates  the  assumptions  and 
procedures  of  Bultmann’s  form-critical  method  and  then  describes  the  forms  dis¬ 
cerned  in  the  Gospel  tradition.  The  second  half  of  the  booklet  is  a  critique  of  Bult¬ 
mann’s  conclusions  and  assumptions  in  applying  form-criticism  to  the  Gospels. 
Maier  concludes  that  it  “is  not  possible  successfully  to  wed  ‘Lutheran  positions’  or 
conservative  presuppositions  generally”  to  genuine  form-critical  methodology. 

O.  Modalsli,  Fortolkning  til  Markusevangeliet  (Oslo:  Lutherstiftelsens  Forlag 
and  Lunde  Forlag,  1971),  269  pp. 

This  Norwegian  commentary  on  Mk  begins  with  a  sketch  of  recent  study  on 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  then  places  the  introduction  to  Mk  in  this  context.  The 
commentary  is  divided  into  two  major  sections:  Jesus  the  Lord,  mighty  in  word  and 
deed  (1:1 — 8:26),  and  Jesus  the  Lord,  glorified  in  suffering  and  resurrection 
(8:27 — 16:8).  The  main  part  of  the  volume  is  a  passage-by-passage  exposition  of 
the  text. 

G.  O’Collins,  S.J.,  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  (Valley  Forge,  Pa.:  Judson, 
1973,  paper  $3.50),  xiv  and  142  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-2613.  ISBN: 
0-8170-0614-1. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  deals  with  the  NT  evidence  concerning  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  After  discussions  of  1  Cor  15:3-8  and  the  Gospel  accounts,  the  author  consid¬ 
ers  the  historical  foundations  of  these  passages  and  gives  special  attention  to  the 
relationship  between  exaltation  and  resurrection.  The  second  part  has  to  do  with 
the  resurrection  and  history  and  with  the  personal  acceptance  (or  rejection)  of 
the  NT  testimony  concerning  the  resurrection.  The  final  section  presents  reflections 
on  the  resurrection  theology  of  the  Gospels,  the  empty  tomb,  the  risen  life,  and 
Paul’s  view  of  the  significance  of  Christ’s  resurrection  for  the  past,  present  and 
future.  Throughout  his  work  the  author,  who  has  been  dividing  his  teaching  over 
the  past  several  years  between  Weston  College  and  the  Jesuit  Theological  College 
in  Melbourne,  attempts  to  assess  the  views  of  such  scholars  as  R.  Bultmann,  W. 
Marxsen,  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  and  L.  Geering. 

W.  E.  Phipps,  The  Sexuality  of  Jesus.  Theological  and  Literary  Perspectives  (New 
York — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1973,  $5.95),  172  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  72-78067 
ISBN:  0-06-066561-0. 

In  this  book  the  author  of  Was  Jesus  Married ?  (1970)  aims  (1)  to  reconstruct 
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Jesus’  sexuality  from  data  contained  in  Jewish  and  Christian  documents  pertaining 
to  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  era  and  (2)  to  examine  critically  a  variety  of 
ways  in  which  the  Jesus-and-sexuality  motif  has  been  treated  by  some  theologians, 
philosophers  and  literary  artists  in  the  Christian  tradition.  After  introductory  re¬ 
marks,  the  first  major  part  deals  with  Jesus’  dual  paternity,  the  maturing  of  Rabbi 
Jesus,  and  Jesus  the  philogynist.  The  second  part  is  concerned  with  the  attitudes  of 
ascetic  philosophers  and  the  Reformers  toward  sexuality  while  the  third  part  dis¬ 
cusses  William  Blake  on  Joseph’s  dilemma,  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  appraisal  of  Jesus, 
and  Nikos  Kazantzakis  on  Jesus’  sexuality.  The  author  is  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  religion  and  philosophy  at  Davis  and  Elkins  College  in  Elkins,  West 
Virginia. 

J.  Potin,  Jesus.  Ses  idees,  son  action ,  Foi  chretienne  (Paris:  Centurion,  1973, 
paper),  206  pp.  Indexed. 

The  chapters  which  make  up  this  book  were  worked  out  in  lectures  and  retreat- 
talks  prepared  for  priests  and  religious.  Among  the  major  topics  discussed  are  the 
good  news  of  the  kingdom,  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  the  prophet  of  the  new  law, 
Jesus  and  his  Father,  the  death  of  the  Servant,  the  triumph  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
church’s  belief,  and  the  evangelical  community.  Potin  is  also  the  author  of  La  fete 
juive  de  la  Pentecote  (1971). 

J.  Riedl,  Das  Heilswerk  Jesu  nach  Johannes,  Freiburger  theologische  Studien  93 
(Freiburg — Vienna:  Herder,  1973,  paper),  440  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-451-16570-8. 

The  revision  of  a  Habilitationsschrift  presented  to  the  theological  faculty  at 
Freiburg  in  1971,  this  study  approaches  the  relationship  between  Johannine  escha¬ 
tology  and  Christology  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  ergon  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  After 
introductory  remarks  on  some  of  the  exegetical-theological  problems  encountered 
in  Jn  and  observations  on  the  Johannine  use  of  ergon,  erga  and  ergazesthai,  R 
investigates  the  term  ergon  in  Jn  4:34  and  17:4  as  summarizing  the  whole  of  Jesus’ 
earthly  activity.  Then  the  erga  of  Jesus  are  considered  as  the  kerygmatic  unfolding 
of  the  work  of  salvation  brought  to  fulfillment  in  his  death  and  resurrection.  The 
final  section  deals  with  men  and  the  devil  as  IVerktr'dger  in  Jn  3  and  8. 

F.  Rienecker,  Das  Evangelium  des  Markus;  Das  Evangelium  des  Lukas,  Wupper- 
taler  Studienbibel  (Wuppertal:  R.  Brockhaus,  1971,  paper  DM  14.80;  1972,  paper 
DM  22.80),  288  pp.;  xvi  and  555  pp.  ISBN:  3-417-00254-0;  3-417-00255-9. 

The  volume  on  Mk  (first  published  in  1955)  offers  an  introduction  to  Mk,  a 
German  translation  of  each  pericope  accompanied  by  detailed  commentary,  and 
excursuses  on  topics  such  as  demonic  possession,  miracles,  eschatology  and  the 
resurrection.  The  volume  on  Lk  (first  published  in  1959)  was  described  in  NT  A 
5,  p.  245. 

E.  Schweizer,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Matthaus,  Das  Neue  Testament  Deutsch  2 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1973,  paper  DM  25),  370  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-525-51306-2. 

This  volume  replaces  J.  Schniewind’s  Das  Evangelium  nach  Matthaus  (12th  ed., 
1968)  in  the  series.  After  very  brief  introductory  remarks,  the  Gospel  is  explained 
according  to  this  pattern:  Jesus’  origin  and  development  (1:1 — 4:16),  the  Messiah 
of  word  and  deed  and  his  community  of  disciples  (4:17 — 11:30),  Jesus’  conflict 
with  his  opponents  (12:1 — 16:12),  the  way  to  the  passion  (16:13—20:34),  the 
days  in  Jerusalem  (21 — 25),  and  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  (26—28). 
The  twelve  excursuses  deal  with  the  fulfillment  of  OT  passages  in  the  life  of  Jesus; 
the  virgin  birth ;  God’s  righteousness ;  the  problem  of  evil ;  the  Beatitudes ;  “sons  of 
God” ;  the  prophets,  wise  men,  scribes  and  righteous  ones  in  Matthew’s  community ; 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  the  problem  of  sin;  Jesus  as  the  Wisdom  of  God;  the 
return  of  Christ;  and  the  formulaic  combination  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 
Schweizer  is  also  the  author  of  the  commentary'  on  Mk  in  this  series. 
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G.  S.  Sloyan,  Jesus  on  Trial.  The  Development  of  the  Passion  Narratives  and 
Their  Historical  and  Ecumenical  Implications ,  ed.  J.  Reumann  (Philadelphia:  For¬ 
tress,  1973,  paper  $3.75),  xix  and  156  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-79040. 
ISBN:  0-8006-1033-4. 

After  a  review  of  scholarship  and  a  statement  of  his  own  presuppositions,  the 
author  presents  a  discussion  concerning  Pilate’s  juridical  prerogatives  according 
to  Roman  law.  Then  the  main  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  detailed  analyses  of  the 
trial  narratives  in  each  of  the  Gospels.  In  the  concluding  chapter  S  points  to  the 
tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  NT  writers  to  heighten  Jewish  guilt  and  to  exonerate 
the  Roman  imperial  power.  The  volume  also  contains  a  bibliography  of  the  author’s 
other  writings  and  a  select  bibliography  on  the  passion  and  trial  of  Jesus.  In  the 
editor’s  introduction  J.  Reumann  places  S’s  work  in  the  broader  context  of  NT 
scholarship. 

D.  F.  Strauss,  Der  Christus  des  Glaubens  und  der  Jesus  der  Geschichte.  Eine 
Kritik  des  SchleiermachePschen  Lebens  Jesu,  ed.  H.-J.  Geischer,  Texte  zur  Kirchen- 
und  Theologiegeschichte,  Heft  14  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  paper  DM  19.80),  106  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN :  3-579-04439-7. 

This  volume,  first  published  in  1865,  was  designed  as  a  detailed  critique  of 
Schleiermacher’s  views  on  Christology.  After  a  brief  section  dealing  with  Schleier- 
macher’s  basic  position  and  his  dogmatic  assumptions,  there  is  an  extensive  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  outlook  regarding  the  sources  for  a  life  of  Jesus.  These  sources  are 
grouped  under  three  headings:  the  life  of  Jesus  before  his  public  appearance,  the 
history  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  and  the  history  of  the  passion  and  resurrection. 
For  this  edition  H.-J.  Geischer  had  added  a  brief  introduction,  bibliographical  in¬ 
formation,  and  some  footnotes. 

A.  Strobel,  Wer  war  Jesus ?  Wer  ist  Jesus?  Calwer  Hefte  127  (Stuttgart:  Caiwer, 
1973,  paper  DM  2.90),  47  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7668-0433-2. 

Originally  presented  as  a  lecture  at  the  Evangelisches  Bildungszentrum  in  Wurz¬ 
burg,  this  study  deals  with  the  person  of  Jesus  under  these  headings:  Jesus  as  the 
witness  of  God,  the  historical  context  of  his  witness,  Jesus’  preaching  about  God, 
his  activity  before  God,  and  his  life  for  God.  The  author  is  professor  of  NT  at  the 
Augustana-Hochschule  in  Neuendettelsau. 

W.  Strothmann,  Das  wolfenbiitteler  Tetraevangelium  syriacum.  Lesarten  und 
Lesungen,  Gottinger  Orientforschungen,  I.  Reihe:  Syriaca,  Band  2  (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz,  1971,  paper  DM  16),  vii  and  105  pp.,  10  plates.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-447-01366-4. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  the  versions  of  the  Gospels  in  Syriac  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  MS  of  the  four  Gospels  (Cod.  Guelf.  3.  1.  300  Aug. 
2°),  there  is  a  list  of  readings  in  which  the  MS  differs  from  the  Tetraevangelium 
Sanctum  iuxta  simplicem  syrorum  versionem  (1901)  edited  by  P.  E.  Pusey  and 
G.  H.  Gwilliam.  While  most  of  these  variants  are  orthographic,  there  are  some 
agreements  with  Old  Syriac  and  Philoxenian  readings.  Then  there  is  a  discussion 
of  the  cycles  of  Gospel  readings  in  the  Syriac  church  and  a  list  which  compares 
the  cycle  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  MS  with  those  of  other  Syriac  MSS. 

J.  Wanke,  Beobachtungen  sum  Eucharistieverstandnis  des  Lukas  auf  Grund  der 
lukanischen  Mahlberichte,  Erfurter  Theologische  Schriften  8  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno, 
1973,  paper),  80  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  attempt  to  study  Luke’s  redactional  tendencies  relative  to  the  Eucharist 
begins  with  analyses  of  the  meal-accounts  and  Eucharistic  allusions  in  Acts  2:42, 
46;  20:7-12  and  27:35.  Then,  after  an  investigation  of  the  Emmaus  pericope  (Lk 
24:28-31),  the  author  searches  out  the  Eucharistic  reminiscences  in  Lk  9: 10b-17 ; 
5:27-32;  19:1-10  and  14:15-24.  The  final  section  is  concerned  with  Luke’s  redaction 
of  his  Markan  Vorlage  in  Lk  22:7-38. 
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H.-R.  Weber,  L’invitation  au  festin.  Matthieu  et  la  mission,  trans.  E.  de  Peyer, 
Collection  missionaire  9  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides,  1972,  paper),  viii  and  141  pp. 
Illustrated. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  Matthew’s  historical  setting  and  his  basic  aims, 
W  guides  us  through  the  Gospel  and  then  places  special  emphasis  on  Mt  and  the 
Christian  mission  to  Judaism.  Six  texts  are  proposed  for  further  contemplation. 
There  are  also  appendixes  on  tools  for  studying  Mt,  Matthew’s  use  of  the  OT,  his 
notion  of  mission,  and  his  missionary  vocabulary. 

F.  Weinreb,  Die  jiidischen  Wurzeln  des  Matthdus-Evangeliums,  Lebendige 
Bausteine,  Band  XIII  (Zurich:  Origo,  1972,  paper  16.80  Sw.  fr.),  216  pp. 

Proposing  to  examine  Mt  from  the  perspective  of  Orthodox  Judaism,  the  author 
first  explains  such  basic  concepts  of  the  Jewish  tradition  as  the  oral  law,  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  messiah,  hospitality,  the  Fall,  and  the  other  world.  Then  in  the  second 
part  he  discusses  aspects  of  Mt  1 — 4  in  the  light  of  these  and  other  elements  of  the 
Jewish  tradition.  Analysis  of  etymologies  and  numerical  calculations  are  employed 
throughout.  This  is  the  first  volume  of  W’s  projected  work  on  Mt. 

EPISTLES — REVELATION 

H.  Balz  and  W.  Schrage,  Die  <<Katholischen,}  Briefe.  Die  Briefe  des  Jakobus, 
Petrus,  Johannes  und  Judas,  Das  Neue  Testament  Deutsch  10  (11th  ed. ;  Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1973,  paper  DM  16.80),  iv  and  241  pp.  Bibliographies. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-51330-5. 

This  volume  replaces  J.  Schneider’s  commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles  for  the 
series  [ NT  A  7,  pp.  141-142].  Balz,  who  is  Dozent  at  Kiel,  has  provided  a  general 
introduction  to  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  introductions,  German  translations,  and 
commentaries  for  1 — 3  Jn ;  Schrage,  who  is  professor  at  Bonn,  is  responsible  for  the 
introductions,  German  translations,  and  commentaries  for  Jas,  1 — 2  Pet,  and  Jude. 
There  are  also  excursuses  on  faith  and  works  in  Paul  and  Jas,  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  “holy”  in  the  OT  and  NT,  the  chosen  race,  Christians  and  suffering,  Christ’s 
descent  into  hell,  delay  of  the  parousia,  light  and  darkness,  and  the  so-called  Johan- 
nine  Comma. 

W.  de  Boor,  Der  zweite  Brief  an  die  Korinther,  Wuppertaler  Studienbibel  (Wup¬ 
pertal:  R.  Brockhaus,  1972,  paper  DM  17.80),  261  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-417- 
00377-6. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  comments  on  matters  such  as  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  2  Cor  and  1  Cor,  the  opponents  of  Paul  at  Corinth,  the  unity  of  2  Cor,  its 
date  of  composition,  its  immediate  effect,  and  its  significance  for  us  today.  The 
main  part  of  the  volume  presents  a  German  translation  of  2  Cor  along  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  commentary.  There  are  excursuses  on  the  old  and  new  covenants,  the  NT 
witness  concerning  our  death,  and  the  collection. 

K.  M.  Fischer,  Tendenz  und  Absicht  des  Epheserbriefes,  Forschungen  zur  Religion 
und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  111  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht,  1973,  cloth  DM  40,  paper  36),  220  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-525-53256-3. 

In  this  revision  of  a  Habilitationsschrift  accepted  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the 
Humboldt  University  of  Berlin  in  1970,  the  author  in  his  foreword  professes  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  purpose  of  Eph  and  in  the  history-of-religions  problems  raised 
by  the  many  spiritual  traditions  in  this  epistle.  Among  the  major  topics  treated  are 
the  unity  of  the  church  (with  special  emphasis  on  the  “body  of  Christ”),  Gentile 
and  Jewish  Christians,  the  image  of  Paul  in  Eph,  “church-material”  in  Eph  (e.g. 
liturgical  fragments,  paraenetic  traditions,  the  Haustafel,  the  spiritual  armament), 
and  the  gnostic  influences  in  Eph  (e.g.  the  church  as  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  fall 
and  redemption  of  Sophia).  The  author’s  doctoral  dissertation  was  entitled  Die 
Bedeutung  des  Leidens  in  der  Theologie  des  Paulus  (1967). 
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P.  Grelot,  Peche  originel  et  redemption  examines  d  partir  de  Vepitre  aux  Romains. 
Essai  theologique  (Paris:  Desclee,  1973,  paper),  469  pp.  Indexed. 

The  expansion  of  a  three-part  article  published  in  N ouvRevTheol  in  1968  [§  13- 
650],  this  volume  begins  with  an  exposition  and  critique  of  Freud’s  theories  regard¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  belief  in  original  sin  and  redemption.  The  second  part  deals  with 
original  sin  in  the  thought  of  Paul  (especially  as  seen  in  Rom)  according  to  these 
headings:  the  sin  of  the  world,  human  existence  as  “torn”  (e.g.  between  spirit 
and  flesh),  peccatum  originate  originatum  and  peccatum  originate  originans,  and 
sin  and  man’s  dream  of  the  death  of  God.  The  third  part,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  doctrine  of  redemption,  discusses  these  topics:  redemption  as  Christ’s  victory 
over  sin,  man’s  movement  from  “torn”  to  “reconciled”  existence,  redemption  as 
Christ’s  victory  over  death,  and  the  rediscovery  of  freedom.  Grelot  is  also  the 
author  of  Reflexions  sur  le  probleme  du  peche  originel  (1968). 

A.  Guemes  Villanueva,  S.M.,  La  libertad  en  San  Pablo.  Un  estudio  sobre  la 
eleutheria  paulina  (Pamplona:  Ediciones  Universidad  de  Navarra,  1971,  paper), 
269  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  study  deals  with  the  theme  of  Pauline  eleutheria  first  by  discussing  Paul  as 
a  Pharisee  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  Law  and  then  by  emphasizing  his  en¬ 
counter  with  Christ  the  liberator.  After  an  examination  of  the  topic  in  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Jewish  thought  and  practice,  the  theme  is  treated  by  way  of  analyses  of 
specific  Pauline  texts  from  Gal,  Rom,  and  1 — 2  Cor.  The  fifth  major  chapter  is  a 
systematic  statement  of  Paul’s  theology  of  freedom.  An  appendix  on  the  Stoic  and 
Pauline  concepts  of  liberty  and  remarks  on  Pauline  liberty  in  the  Catholic  Church 
are  also  included.  C.  Spicq  has  contributed  a  brief  introduction  to  the  volume. 

J.  Haar,  Der  Jakobusbrief,  Praktische  Schriftauslegung  fur  Predigt,  Bibelarbeit, 
Unterricht,  Band  9  (Stuttgart — Gottingen:  Klotz,  1971,  DM  34),  276  pp.  Bib¬ 
liography. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  argues  that  the  author  of  Jas  was  the  Lord’s 
brother  and  that  Jas  is  the  earliest  literary  witness  from  primitive  Christianity.  The 
main  part  of  the  volume  is  a  section-by-section  commentary  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  homiletic  possibilities  arising  from  the  text  of  Jas.  There  are  also  excursuses 
on  the  problem  of  sin  and  guilt  (1:13-15),  Luther’s  understanding  of  conversion 
and  rebirth  (1:18),  the  law  of  freedom  (1:25;  2:12,  8),  faith  and  works  (2:24), 
social  questions  in  Jas  (5:1-6)  and  the  oath  (5:12). 

G.  Herold,  Zorn  und  Gerechtigkeit  Gottes  bei  Paulus.  Eine  Untersuchung  zu  Rom. 

I, 16-18,  Europaische  Hochschulschriften,  Reihe  XXIII:  Theologie,  Bd.  14  (Bern: 

H.  Lang,  1973,  paper  55  Sw.  fr. ;  Frankfurt:  P.  Lang),  iv  and  387  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-261-00839-3. 

This  doctoral  dissertation,  directed  by  L.  Goppelt  and  presented  to  the  Evangelical 
theological  faculty  at  Munich  in  1972,  first  reviews  previous  research  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  righteousness  and  the  wrath  of  God  and  then  focuses  on  the 
vocabulary  of  Rom  1:16-18  (with  special  emphasis  on  “ashamed”).  The  next  two 
major  sections  are  concerned  with  the  citation  of  Hab  2:4b  in  Rom  1:17b  and  with 
the  structure  of  Rom  1:16-18  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  final  part  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  exegesis  of  Rom  1:16-18  and  pays  particular  attention  to  the  concept  of  gos¬ 
pel,  the  revelation  of  God’s  righteousness,  the  relationship  between  righteousness 
and  wrath  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition,  and  the  revelation  of  God’s  wrath. 
The  concluding  remarks  are  placed  under  the  heading  “God’s  wrath  and  new  cre¬ 
ation.” 

J.  Kallas,  Revelation:  God  &  Satan  In  The  Apocalypse  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg, 
1973,  paper  $2.75),  128  pp.  LCN:  73-78268.  ISBN:  0-8066-1332-7. 

In  the  opening  chapters  the  author,  who  is  professor  of  religion  at  California 
Lutheran  College,  surveys  the  various  ways  in  which  Rev  has  been  interpreted  and 
stresses  that  it  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  its  original  readers — the  Christians 
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of  Asia  Minor — and  its  historical  background.  Then  the  contents  of  Rev  are  studied 
according  to  this  pattern:  letters  to  the  seven  churches  (1 — 3),  the  four  horsemen 
as  avengers  sent  by  God  (A — 11),  the  war  in  heaven  (12),  and  the  cleansing  com¬ 
pleted  and  paradise  restored  (13 — 21).  The  final  chapter  is  concerned  with  various 
biblical  views  of  God  and  Satan.  A  study  guide  that  summarizes  the  book  and  raises 
questions  for  clarification  and  discussion  has  been  prepared  by  S.  B.  Knudsen  and 
accompanies  the  volume. 

E.  Kasemann,  An  die  Romer,  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  8a  (Tubingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck,  1973,  DM  39),  xv  and  407  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-16-134772-2. 

Instead  of  merely  revising  H.  Lietzmann’s  volume  on  Rom  (4th  ed.,  1933)  for 
the  series,  the  author  has  produced  an  entirely  new  commentary.  The  main  part  of 
the  volume  consists  of  K’s  own  section-by-section  German  translation  of  Rom, 
bibliographical  information  for  each  pericope,  and  extensive  discussions  of  individ¬ 
ual  passages.  Rom  as  a  whole  is  studied  according  to  this  pattern:  introduction  to 
the  letter  (1:1-17),  the  necessity  for  the  revelation  of  God’s  righteousness  (1:18 — 
3:20),  God’s  righteousness  as  the  righteousness  of  faith  (3:21 — 4:25),  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  faith  as  the  actualization  of  eschatological  freedom  (5:1—8:39),  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  the  problem  of  Israel  (9:1 — 11:36),  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  everyday  Christian  life  (12:1 — 15:13),  the  conclusion  to  the  letter  (15:14- 
33),  and  the  appendix  (16:1-27). 

F.  Laub,  Eschatologische  Verkiindigung  und  Lebensgestaltung  nach  Paidus.  Eine 
Untersuchung  sum  Wirken  des  Apostels  beim  Aufbau  der  Gemeinde  in  Thessalonike, 
Biblische  Untersuchungen  10  (Regensburg:  Pustet,  1973,  paper  DM  42),  xii  and 
225  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7917-0353-6. 

Originally  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  O.  Kuss 
and  presented  to  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Munich  in  1972,  this  study  aims 
to  explain  Paul’s  understanding  of  Christian  existence  primarily  by  detailed  analy¬ 
ses  of  passages  from  1  Thes.  After  a  survey  of  past  research  on  Pauline  paraenesis, 
the  author  deals  with  Paul’s  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  according  to 
1  Thes  1:9-10,  the  paraenetic  sections  in  1  Thes  4:1-12  and  5:12-22,  eschatological 
faith  and  its  verification  in  Christian  life  according  to  1 — 2  Thes  (especially  1 
Thes  5:1-11),  and  the  paraenesis  of  1  Thes  against  the  background  of  the  general 
paraenetic  tradition. 

H.  Merklein,  Das  kirchliche  Amt  nach  dem  Epheserbrief,  Studien  zum  Alten  und 
Neuen  Testament,  Band  XXXIII  (Munich:  Kosel,  1973,  paper  DM  90),  440  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN :  3-466-25333-0. 

A  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  R.  Schnackenburg  and  presented 
to  the  theological  faculty  at  Wurzburg  in  1972,  this  study  begins  with  a  discussion 
of  issues  such  as  the  authenticity  of  Eph  (it  was  composed  by  someone  in  the  post- 
apostolic  church  who  was  officially  involved  in  theology  and  tradition)  and  its  his- 
tory-of-religions  background  (not  the  gnostic  Urmensch  myth).  Then  there  are 
detailed  exegeses  of  Eph  4:7-16;  2:19-22  and  3:1-7  along  with  observations  on  the 
importance  of  these  texts  for  the  issue  of  church  office.  The  third  major  section 
deals  with  the  pre-Pauline  triad  of  church  offices  (apostle,  prophet,  teacher),  Paul’s 
understanding  of  these  offices,  and  the  meaning  in  Eph  of  the  terms  apostle,  prophet, 
evangelist,  shepherd,  and  teacher. 

U.  B.  Muller,  Messias  und  Menschensohn  in  jiidischen  Apokalypsen  und  in  der 
Offcnbarung  des  Johannes,  Studien  zum  Neuen  Testament,  Band  6  (Giitersloh: 
Mohn,  1972,  DM  48),  230  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-579-04476-1. 

This  study,  which  is  the  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  K.-G.  Kuhn  and  presented  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Heidelberg  in 
1967,  first  investigates  the  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Dan  7  and  1  Enoch.  The 
second  part  deals  with  the  development  of  the  figure  of  the  national  messiah  and 
examines  in  detail  the  understanding  of  the  messiah  found  in  4  Ezra.  Then  there 
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is  a  lengthy  discussion  about  the  interaction  between  the  concepts  of  Son  of  Man 
and  the  messiah  in  4  Ezra  and  2  Baruch.  The  fourth  and  last  major  section  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  concepts  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  messiah  in  the  Jewish  sources 
of  Rev.  By  way  of  conclusion  M  offers  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Son-of-Man- 
and  messiah-concepts. 

Nuovissima  Versione  della  Bibbia  dai  Testi  Originali  (Turin — Rome:  Paoline). 
Bibliographies. 

38.  Lettere  ai  Tessalonicesi,  trans.  O.  da  Spinetoli  (1971,  paper  600  L),  110  pp. 

40.  Lettere  ai  Galati  e  ai  Romani,  trans.  U.  Vanni,  S.J.  (1967,  paper  600  L), 

226  pp. 

41.  Lettere  dalla  prigionia.  Filippesi,  Colossesi,  Efesini,  Filemone,  trans.  E. 

Peretto  (1972,  paper  950  L),  271  pp. 

42.  Lettere  Pastor ali.  1-2  Timoteo — Tito,  trans.  S.  Cipriani  (1972,  paper  700  L), 

182  pp. 

43.  Lettera  agli  Ebrei,  trans.  S.  Zedda,  S.J.  (1967,  paper  500  L),  116  pp. 

45.  Lettere  di  Giovanni,  trans.  B.  Prete  (1970,  paper  700  L),  179  pp. 

46.  Apocalisse ,  trans.  A.  Lancellotti  (1970,  paper  600  L),  179  pp. 

These  volumes  present  introductions  to  various  NT  documents  along  with  new 
Italian  translations  and  brief  commentaries.  In  the  introduction  to  1 — 2  Thes,  da 
Spinetoli  deals  with  historical  setting,  aim,  authenticity  and  teaching  (especially 
on  the  apostolic  mission,  the  church,  evil,  and  eschatology).  For  his  introduction  to 
Gal  and  Rom,  Vanni  is  concerned  with  matters  such  as  date,  occasion,  and  style 
as  well  as  theological  content.  Peretto’s  volume  on  the  Captivity  Epistles  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  NT  A  17,  p.  252.  Cipriani’s  introduction  to  the  Pastorals  is  focused  on 
the  problem  of  authenticity  and  on  the  teaching  of  the  letters  (especially  on  ecclesi- 
ology,  Christology,  and  Christian  life).  Zedda  treats  the  authorship,  destination, 
occasion,  date,  place,  doctrinal  importance,  and  general  structure  of  Heb.  Prete 
treats  1  Jn  and  2 — 3  Jn  separately,  but  deals  with  matters  such  as  authorship,  liter¬ 
ary  genre,  and  importance  in  both  introductions.  Lancellotti  structures  his  rather 
extensive  introduction  to  Rev  under  these  headings:  the  book,  the  literary  problem 
of  Rev,  and  the  doctrinal  content. 

E.  Plutta-Messerschmidt,  Gerechtigkeit  Gottes  bet  Paulus.  Eine  Studie  zu  Lu¬ 
thers  Auslegung  von  Romer  2,5,  Hermeneutische  Untersuchungen  zur  Thcologie 
14  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1973,  DM  39),  ix  and  180  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-16-134422-7. 

A  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  E.  Fuchs  and 
presented  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Marburg  in  1972,  this  study  has  its  origins 
in  the  debate  between  E.  Kasemann  and  R.  Bultmann  concerning  the  meaning  of 
dikaiosyne  theou  in  Paul.  After  a  detailed  analysis  of  Luther’s  understanding  of 
Rom  3:5,  the  author  examines  dikaiosyne  theou  as  a  language-event  in  the  hope 
of  clarifying  the  text  through  Luther’s  insights  and  of  verifying  Luther’s  insights 
through  the  text. 

Die  Pneuma  by  Paulus.  Enkele  Gedagtes  oor  die  Heilige  Gees  in  die  Briewe  van 
Paulus,  Neotestamentica  3;  Human  Sciences  Research  Council  Publication  Series 
No.  18  (Potchefstroom:  Pro  Rege  Press,  1971),  75  pp. 

Six  studies  on  the  theme  of  spirit  in  Paul  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  South 
African  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament  held  in  1969  at  Potchefstroom: 
P.  J.  du  Plessis  on  the  concept  of  pneuma  in  the  theology  of  Paul,  J.  H.  Roberts  on 
the  Spirit  and  charisms  in  the  Pauline  letters,  W.  S.  Vorster  on  2  Cor  3:17,  H.  J.  B. 
Combrinck  on  the  relationship  of  pneuma  and  dynamis,  A.  B.  du  Toit  on  the  formula 
en  pneumati  in  Paul,  and  J.  J.  Engelbrecht,  Jr.  on  the  Spirit  and  eschatology  in 
Paul.  All  are  abstracted  in  this  issue  of  NT  A. 
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E.  H.  Robertson,  Corinthians  1  and  2,  J.  B.  Phillips’  Commentaries  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1973,  paper  $1.50),  154  pp. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  describes  Paul’s  dealings  with  the  Corinthian  com¬ 
munity,  the  importance  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  Paul’s  correspondence  with  the 
Corinthians.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  Phillips’s  revised  translation 
of  1 — 2  Cor  along  with  a  passage-by-passage  exposition  of  the  text.  Robertson  is 
now  minister  at  the  Westbourne  Park  Baptist  Church  in  London.  The  volume  also 
contains  a  preface  by  Phillips. 

H.  Schlier,  Der  Apostel  und  seine  Gemeinde.  Auslegung  des  ersten  Briefes  an  die 
Thessalonicher  (Freiburg — Vienna:  Herder,  1972,  paper  DM  13.80),  119  pp. 
ISBN:  3-451-16560-0. 

This  passage-by-passage  commentary  on  1  Thes  represents  the  revision  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  six  articles  published  in  BibLeb  in  1962  and  1963.  In  the  course  of  his 
commentary  S  draws  attention  to  the  theological  clarity  which  is  so  surprising  in 
such  an  early  letter  and  Paul’s  concern  for  the  young  church  at  Thessalonica.  In 
the  brief  introduction  S  deals  with  the  date,  purpose,  and  content  of  1  Thes. 

J.  S.  Vos,  Traditionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen  zur  paulinischen  Pneumato- 
logie,  Theologische  Bibliotheek  Nr.  XLVII  (Assen:  Van  Gorcum,  1973,  paper  24 
gld.),  x  and  151  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-232-1084-0. 

Originally  presented  in  1973  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  W.  C.  van 
Unnik)  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Utrecht,  this  volume  begins  with  a  review  of 
scholarship  and  specifies  the  major  topic  as  the  soteriological  significance  of  the 
Spirit  along  with  the  relationship  between  pneumatology  and  Christology  in  Paul’s 
thought.  The  subjects  discussed  are  the  Spirit  and  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  (1  Cor  6:9-11;  Gal  5:19-24;  1  Cor  15:44-50),  the  Spirit  and  salvation  in 
the  OT  and  Judaism,  the  Spirit  and  the  heritage  of  Abraham  (Gal  2:15 — 5:12), 
the  Spirit  and  new  life  (Rom  1 — 8),  and  the  Spirit  and  the  freedom  of  the  new 
covenant  (2  Cor  2:14 — 4:6). 

D.  Zeller,  Juden  und  Heiden  in  der  Mission  des  Paulus.  Studien  zum  Romerbrief, 
Forschung  zur  Bibel  1  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1973,  paper),  312 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-460-21011-7. 

Originally  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  A.  Vogtle 
and  presented  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Freiburg  in  1972,  this  study  first  reviews 
recent  attempts  to  deal  with  its  central  problem — Paul’s  view  regarding  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  economy  of  salvation.  The  five  major 
chapters  are  concerned  with  the  purpose  of  Rom  and  the  mission  of  Paul,  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  promise  and  the  gospel,  the  basis  of  the  universality  of  the  gospel, 
the  transfer  of  the  gospel  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Gentile  mission 
and  the  future  of  Israel.  While  Rom  9 — 11  remains  the  focus  of  attention  through¬ 
out,  other  texts  in  Rom  are  also  analyzed  in  detail. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

E.  Achtemeier,  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Proclamation  of  the  Gospel  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Westminster,  1973,  $7.50),  224  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-7863.  ISBN:  0-664- 
20974-2. 

In  the  first  major  section  the  author  defines  the  present  dilemma  of  the  church  as 
its  attempt  to  carry  on  its  life  apart  from  the  totality  of  Scripture,  while  in  the 
second  part  she  stresses  the  necessity  of  the  OT  for  Christian  faith.  She  maintains 
that  neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  the  church  can  be  understood  apart  from  the  OT 
and  that  any  preacher  who  wishes  to  proclaim  the  NT  gospel  must  also  affirm  the 
OT’s  message.  The  third  section  is  devoted  to  an  exploration  of  valid  methods  for 
preaching  from  the  OT  and  to  sample  sermons  employing  these  methods:  analogy 
(Isa  7:1-17  and  Lk  2:1-20),  promise  and  fulfillment  (Gen  12  and  Gal  3:1-14), 
common  motifs  (Ps  104:1-9  and  Lk  6:46-49),  and  a  combination  of  methods  (Ezek 
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13:1-16  and  Jn  1:14-18).  The  author  is  visiting  professor  in  the  homiletics  depart¬ 
ment  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

P.  C.  Bori,  Koinonia.  L'idca  della  comunione  nell’ ecclesiologia  recente  e  nel  Nuovo 
Testamento,  Testi  e  ricerche  di  Scienze  religiose  7  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1972,  paper 
2000  L),  134  pp.  Indexed. 

The  first  section  of  this  study  discusses  the  rebirth  in  ecclesiology  which  occurred 
between  1919  and  1945  and  focuses  attention  on  the  specific  contribution  of  the 
theme  of  koinonia.  Then  the  major  developments,  debates,  and  problems  discussed 
between  1945  and  1971  are  treated  under  these  headings:  the  notion  of  church,  the 
Eucharist  and  intercommunion,  and  the  problem  of  the  structures  of  the  church. 
The  second  section  is  an  analysis  of  koinonia  in  the  NT ;  here  the  author  states  his 
own  assumptions,  examines  the  NT  texts  in  which  the  term  appears,  explores  the 
origins  of  the  concept,  and  indicates  the  originality  of  Christian  koinonia. 

C.  Chavasse,  The  Servant  and  the  Prophet.  The  Central  Position  of  Moses  in  the 
New  Testament  (privately  printed,  1972,  paper  75p),  63  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  thesis  of  this  work  is  “that  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  New  Moses  was 
axiomatic  in  those  parts  of  the  early  Church  which  were  not  directly  affected  by 
the  teaching  of  Saint  Paul.”  After  remarks  on  the  OT  background  of  Moses  as 
servant  and  prophet  and  observations  on  the  Assumption  of  Moses  and  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,  the  author  investigates  the  topic  in  Acts  7  and  Heb,  Paul,  Mt  and  Lk, 
and  Jn  and  Rev.  A  chapter  on  Jesus’  acceptance  of  his  mission  as  the  new  Moses 
precedes  a  brief  concluding  statement.  There  are  appendixes  on  the  “arm  of 
Yahweh,”  the  Mosaic  element  in  the  liturgy,  and  O.  Cullmann’s  Christology  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  book  is  available  from  the  author  at  Briska,  Lemybrien,  Co. 
Waterford,  Ireland. 

Dictionary  of  Biblical  Theology,  ed.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  trans.  P.  J.  Cahill  and  E.  M. 
Stewart  (2nd  ed.  rev.  and  enlarged;  New  York:  Seabury/Crossroad,  1973,  $17.50), 
xxxii  and  712  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-6437.  ISBN:  0-8164-1146-8. 

A  revision  of  the  English  translation  [NT A  12,  p.  403]  of  the  V ocabulaire  de 
theologie  biblique  [NTA  7,  p.  134]  based  on  the  revised  French  edition  [NTA  16, 
p.  128].  In  the  French  revision  most  of  the  articles  were  revised  and  corrected  by 
their  authors,  forty  new  articles  were  added,  fuller  and  more  detailed  cross-refer¬ 
ences  were  supplied,  and  an  index  that  regroups  the  themes  appearing  in  alphabetical 
order  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  revisions  and  new  articles  have  been 
translated  by  E.  M.  Stewart. 

G.  d’Outrepont,  Jesus  dans  les  Bvangiles  et  les  Lettres  de  Saint  Paul  (Paris: 
Beauchesne,  1973,  paper  27  F),  199  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  examination  of  NT  Christology  is  structured  around  these  sentences:  (1) 
“You  are  the  Son  of  God”;  (2)  “And  his  disciples  believed  in  him”;  (3)  “He  is 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God”;  (4)  “You  are  a  priest  forever”;  (5)  “They  will 
see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  glory”;  (6) 
“He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.”  The  author,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Mared- 
sous,  has  published  several  other  works  of  biblical  popularization. 

W.  Elert,  The  Lord's  Supper  Today,  trans.  M.  Bertram,  Contemporary  Theology 
Series  (St.  Louis:  Concordia,  1973,  paper  $1.95),  47  pp.  LCN:  73-80317.  ISBN: 
0-570-06723-5. 

This  booklet  presents  an  excerpt  translated  from  the  author’s  Der  christliche 
Glaube  (1956).  After  introductory  remarks  on  the  place  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  the  author  deals  with  the  Eucharistic  words  of  institution  found  in  the  Gospels 
and  1  Cor  11  and  then  discusses  the  contributions  made  by  Paul  and  John  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Holy  Communion.  The  two  final  sections  are  concerned  with  the  dog¬ 
matic  conception  of  Holy  Communion  and  with  Holy  Communion  as  synaxis. 
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E.  Crasser,  Die  Naherwartung  Jcsu,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  61  (Stuttgart: 
Katholisches  Bibelvverk,  1973,  paper  DM  12.80),  146  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-460-03611-7. 

After  an  examination  of  the  NT  evidence  about  the  delay  of  the  parousia,  the 
author  explores  the  crisis  this  delay  posed  for  the  early  church  and  the  challenge 
it  presents  to  us  today.  Then  G  shows  how  the  problematic  of  eschatology  has  been 
sharpened  by  the  history-of-religions  school,  how  various  scholars  (G.  Delling, 
O.  Cullmann,  C.  H.  Dodd,  E.  Fuchs,  and  E.  Jiingel)  have  approached  the  issue  in 
the  light  of  the  NT  understanding  of  time,  and  how  others  (A.  Schweitzer  and 
W.  G.  Kiimmel)  have  introduced  the  notion  of  an  interim  period.  Finally,  the 
author  reformulates  the  problem  in  the  light  of  his  research,  examines  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  contemporary  consciousness  and  the  theme  of  the  kingdom,  and  ex¬ 
plores  the  ways  in  which  the  imminent  eschatology  of  the  NT  has  been  demytholo- 
gized.  Grasser  has  been  professor  of  NT  at  the  Evangelical  faculty  in  Bochum 
since  1965. 

H.  Hubner,  Politische  Theologie  und  existentiale  Interpretation.  Zur  Auseinander- 
setzung  Dorothee  Solles  mit  Rudolf  Bultmann,  Glaube  und  Lehre,  Band  9  (Witten: 
Luther- Verlag,  1973,  paper),  126  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7858-0179-3. 

After  exploring  the  issues  raised  by  D.  Solle’s  criticism  of  Bultmann’s  existential¬ 
ist  interpretation  as  leading  to  an  individualistic  narrowness,  the  author  deals  with 
the  Christ-kerygma  and  the  historical  Jesus,  faith  and  reason,  and  political  theology 
and  the  historical  Jesus.  The  material  in  this  volume  has  grown  out  of  the  author’s 
inaugural  lecture  at  Bochum  in  1972  and  his  presentation  before  the  NT  section  of 
the  2nd  congress  of  European  theologians  at  Vienna  in  1972.  Hubner  is  also  the 
author  of  Das  Gesetz  in  der  synoptischen  Tradition  (1973). 

O.  Knoch,  Die  (‘T estamcnte>>  des  Petrus  und  Paulus.  Die  Sicherung  der  apostolischen 
Vberlieferung  in  der  spdtneutestamentlichen  Zeit,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  62 
(Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1973,  paper  DM  10.80),  113  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-460-03261-4. 

After  placing  the  statements  about  church  offices  and  apostolic  succession  from 
Vatican  II’s  constitution  on  the  church  in  the  context  of  current  NT  scholarship, 
the  author  devotes  the  main  part  of  his  work  to  detailed  analyses  of  those  documents 
which  he  calls  the  “testaments”  of  Paul  and  Peter:  Acts  20:18-35,  2  Tim,  2  Pet  and 
1  Clement.  In  his  conclusion  K,  who  now  teaches  at  the  Philosophisch-Theologische 
Hochschule  in  Passau,  attempts  to  use  the  perspectives  found  in  these  writings  in 
order  to  contribute  to  contemporary  discussion  regarding  apostolicity  and  apostolic 
succession. 

W.  G.  Kummel,  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  According  to  Its  Major 
Witnesses  Jesus — Paul — John,  trans.  J.  E.  Steely  (Nashville — New  York:  Abing¬ 
don,  1973,  cloth  $14.95,  paper  $4.95),  350  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-6961. 
ISBN:  0-687-41552-7  (cloth),  0-687-41553-5  (paper). 

An  English  translation  of  Die  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  [NT A  14,  p. 
253].  Steely,  professor  of  historical  theology  at  the  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina,  is  also  the  translator  of  books  by  W. 
Schmithals  and  W.  Bousset. 

J.  Lach,  Jezus  syn  Dawida.  Studium  egzegetyczno-teologiczne  (Warsaw:  Aka- 
demia  Teologii  Katolickiej,  1973,  paper),  221  pp.  Bibliography. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  recent  study  on  Christology,  the  author  investigates  how 
“Son  of  David”  was  employed  in  early  church  formulas  (e.g.  Rom  1:3-4;  2  Tim 
2:8),  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Jesus’  activities,  the  infancy  narratives  in  Mt  and 
Lk,  and  Jn  7:40-42  and  Rev.  The  second  major  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
the  use  of  the  title  in  respect  to  the  genealogies  in  Mt  1:1-17  and  Lk  3:23-38  and 
with  the  OT  roots  of  “Son  of  David.”  There  is  also  an  appendix  on  the  extra- 
biblical  evidence  for  the  title. 
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H.  Lamparter,  W er  ist  Jesus t  Das  Christusbekenntnis  ini  Neuen  Testament 
(Wuppertal:  Aussaat,  1971,  paper  DM  4.80),  160  pp.  Bibliography. 

After  raising  the  question  about  the  possibility  of  knowing  Jesus,  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  development  and  nature  of  the  Gospels  and  then  explores  Jesus’  witness 
to  himself,  the  significance  of  the  Easter  event,  and  the  unfolding  of  his  glory  in  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit  and  in  the  church’s  use  of  Christological  titles.  Other  chapters 
deal  with  the  renewed  scholarly  interest  in  the  historical  Jesus  and  with  the  role  of 
the  apostolic  witnesses.  Lamparter  concludes  by  agreeing  with  M.  Kahler  that  the 
whole  biblical  Christ  is  the  only  reliable  ground  and  content  of  Christian  faith. 

Legge  e  Vangelo.  Discussione  su  una  legge  fondamentale  per  la  Chiesa,  Testi  e 
ricerche  di  Scienze  religiose  8  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1972,  paper  7,000  L),  713  pp. 
Indexed. 

This  collection  of  studies  on  the  theme  of  Gospel  and  Law  contains  thirteen  articles 
and  several  appendices  that  treat  the  biblical,  doctrinal,  and  canonical  bases  for  the 
so-called  Lex  Ecclesiae  Fundamentalis  proposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  contribution  of  R.  Panikkar  contains  exegetical  notes  on  Mt  16:18.  P.  C.  Bori 
and  M.  D.  Chenu  study  the  mystery  of  the  church,  the  role  of  the  Spirit,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  liberty  from  the  viewpoint  of  biblical  theology. 

Peter  in  the  New  Testament.  A  Collaborative  Assessment  by  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Scholars ,  ed.  R.  E.  Brown,  K.  P.  Donfried,  and  J.  Reumann  (New  York — 
Toronto:  Paulist,  1973,  paper  $1.95;  Minneapolis:  Augsburg),  ix  and  181  pp.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-83787.  ISBN:  0-8066-1401-3. 

This  volume  represents  the  fruits  of  fifteen  sessions  concerned  with  the  figure 
of  Peter  (initiated  in  1971  as  part  of  the  national  bilateral  conversations  between 
Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  theologians  in  the  USA).  Those  participating  in 
the  sessions  were  J.  Reumann,  J.  A.  Burgess,  K.  P.  Donfried,  R.  E.  Brown,  M.  M. 
Bourke,  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  P.  J.  Achtemeier,  K.  Froehlich,  R.  H.  Fuller,  G.  Krodel, 
and  P.  S.  Brown.  The  report  is  described  as  a  collective  study,  “a  study  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  discussions  by  a  group  of  scholars  ....  The  norm  was  not  total  agree¬ 
ment,  but  a  consensus  about  the  reasonable  limits  of  plausibility.”  After  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  project  and  a  statement  of  the  presuppositions  of  the  study,  there  are 
discussions  of  Peter  in  the  Pauline  letters,  Acts,  Mk,  Mt,  Lk,  Jn,  and  the  Petrine 
epistles.  The  volume  concludes  with  general  observations  on  the  historical  career 
of  Simon  Peter  and  on  images  of  Peter  in  NT  thought. 

J.  Reumann,  Creation  &  New  Creation.  The  Past ,  Present,  and  Future  of  God's 
Creative  Activity  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg,  1973,  paper  $3.95),  128  pp.  LCN: 
73-78271.  ISBN:  0-8066-1335-1. 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  renewed  interest  in  the  subject  of  creation  and 
its  related  theme  of  the  new  creation,  this  study  deals  with  the  ways  in  which  faith 
(especially  1  Cor  10:26;  8:6;  Gen  2 — 3;  Col  1:15-20)  has  spoken  about  creation 
in  the  Bible.  Next,  there  is  a  discussion  of  how  creation  by  God  continues  and  how 
this  is  related  to  redemption  in  various  parts  of  the  OT.  Then,  Paul’s  phrase  about 
“the  new  creation”  is  set  in  its  apocalyptic  context  (Rev  21)  and  analyzed  in  the 
light  of  texts  such  as  Gal  6:15;  2  Cor  5:17  and  Rom  8:18-23.  The  final  chapter 
aims  to  draw  general  conclusions  concerning  the  Bible’s  talk  about  creation.  Much 
of  the  material  in  this  book  was  originally  presented  as  lectures  at  the  annual 
Pastors’  Institute  at  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  in  July  of  1972. 

G.  Schneider,  Die  Frage  nach  Jesus.  Christus-Aussagen  des  Neuen  Testaments 
(Essen:  Ludgerus,  1971,  paper  DM  12.80),  165  pp.  Indexed. 

Aiming  to  bring  into  focus  the  variety  of  NT  statements  about  Jesus  Christ,  the 
author  treats  these  topics:  present-day  research  on  Christology,  the  Christological 
significance  of  the  NT  Gattungen,  the  traditions  and  forms  of  Jesus’  sayings,  the 
narratives  about  Jesus  and  their  forms,  Christological  formulas  of  the  early  church, 
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Christological  hymns  in  the  NT,  the  titles  attributed  to  Jesus,  and  the  essence  and 
origin  of  NT  Christology. 

F.  Stagg,  Polarities  of  Man’s  Existence  in  Biblical  Perspective  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1973,  $7.50),  220  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-8812.  ISBN: 
0-664-20976-9. 

This  study  of  the  doctrine  of  man  from  a  biblical  perspective  “is  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  man  in  certain  polar  situations,  where  he  is  claimed  from  both  sides  at 
once  and  where  he  finds  his  authentic  existence  in  the  resulting  tension.”  The  topic 
is  treated  under  these  major  headings:  created  in  the  image  of  God,  aspective  yet 
holistic,  individual  yet  corporate,  made  to  become,  free  yet  bound,  saints  yet  sinners, 
salvation  as  gift  and  demand,  and  self  denied  yet  affirmed.  The  author  is  professor 
of  NT  interpretation  at  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Louisville. 

Theologische  Berichte  I  (Zurich — Cologne:  Benziger,  1972,  paper  DM  27.80),  371 
pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-545-22062-1. 

Theologische  Berichte  II.  Zur  neneren  christologischen  Diskussion  (Zurich — Co¬ 
logne:  Benziger,  1973,  paper  DM  29.80),  325  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-545- 
22073-7. 

These  volumes  inaugurate  a  series  under  the  general  editorship  of  J.  Pfammatter 
(Chur)  and  F.  Fiirger  (Lucerne),  which  will  present  Forschungsberichte  on  vari¬ 
ous  topics  of  theological  interest.  Of  the  four  articles  in  the  first  volume,  E.  Ruck- 
stuhl’s  contribution  on  Johannine  Son-of-Man  research  from  1957  to  1969  is  of 
direct  relevance  to  NT  studies.  This  114-page  survey  describes  the  views  of  28 
scholars  and  in  most  cases  adds  critical  evaluation ;  in  the  final  pages  R  synthesizes 
the  results  of  his  investigation.  The  other  reports  are  E.  Christen  on  marriage  as 
sacrament,  A.  Grillmeier  on  Chalcedonian  Christology  and  modern  hermeneutics, 
and  A.  Ziegler  on  the  moral-theological  question  of  the  use  of  force.  In  the  second 
volume  A.  Stadelmann  presents  a  survey  of  the  Christology  of  Heb  in  recent  discus¬ 
sion.  After  brief  introductory  remarks  S  deals  with  the  hermeneutical  problem  of 
Heb  (composition,  the  author’s  method  of  interpreting  the  OT,  the  basic  theological 
concepts,  and  the  history-of-religions  background)  and  with  the  Christology  of  Heb 
(Son  of  God  and  brother  of  men,  faithful  and  merciful,  high  priest,  the  model  for 
believers).  The  other  contributions  on  various  aspects  of  Christology  are  by  D. 
Wiederkehr,  H.  S.  Takayanagi,  P.  Schellenbaum  and  A.  Gesche. 

H.  Wagner,  An  den  Urspriingen  des  fruhkatholischen  Problems.  Die  Ortsbestimm- 
ung  des  Katholisismus  im  alteren  Luthertum,  Frankfurter  Theologische  Studien  14 
(Frankfurt:  Knecht,  1973,  paper  DM  42),  xiv  and  339  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-7820-0286-5. 

Accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  A.  Anton)  by  the  Gregorian 
University  in  Rome  in  1972,  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  notion  of  “early  Catholi¬ 
cism”  as  developed  among  post-Reformation  German  Lutheran  church  historians 
and  theologians  in  their  efforts  to  understand  the  history  of  the  early  church.  The 
four  major  parts  of  this  work  deal  with  the  topic  in  the  writings  of  the  Centuriators 
of  Magdeburg,  Gottfried  Arnold,  F.  C.  Baur,  and  A.  Ritschl.  The  author’s  attention 
in  this  work  is  focused  mainly  on  the  historical  and  theological  problems  raised  by 
these  four  evaluations  of  early  Catholicism. 

K.  Wengst,  Christologische  Formeln  and  Lieder  des  Ur christ entnms,  Studien  zum 
Neuen  Testament,  Band  7  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1972,  DM  48),  223  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-04477-X. 

Originally  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  P.  Vielhauer 
and  presented  to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Bonn  in  1967,  this  study 
(now  revised  and  updated)  first  reviews  previous  research  on  the  topic  and  then 
discusses  the  formulaic  expressions  (e.g.  Maranatha )  of  the  earliest  Aramaic¬ 
speaking  community.  The  second  major  section  is  concerned  with  the  catechetical 
formulas  of  the  Hellenistic  Jewish-Christian  and  Gentile-Christian  churches ;  soteri- 
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ological  formulas  emphasizing  the  atoning  value  of  Jesus’  death  and  other  formulas 
focused  on  the  person  of  Jesus  are  investigated  here.  Finally,  the  liturgical  accla¬ 
mations  and  hymns  of  the  Hellenistic  Jewish-Christian  and  Gentile-Christian 
churches  are  examined.  Wengst  is  also  the  author  of  Tradition  und  Theologie  des 
Barnabasbriefes  (1970). 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

H.  Bardtke  and  O.  Ploger,  Historische  und  legendarische  Ezrdhlungen.  Zusdtze 
zu  Esther.  Zusdtze  zu  Daniel,  Jiidische  Schriften  aus  hellenistisch-romischer  Zeit, 
Band  I,  Lieferung  1  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1973,  paper  DM  25),  87  pp.  Bibliographies. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-03911-3. 

This  is  the  first  fascicle  of  the  first  volume  in  a  projected  five-volume  series  of 
German  translations  of  and  commentaries  on  various  intertestamental  writings. 
The  works  will  be  grouped  by  literary  genres  and  divided  according  to  this  pattern: 
historical  and  legendary  narratives,  instructions  in  narrative  form,  instructions  in 
didactic  form,  poetic  writings,  and  apocalypses.  This  fascicle  deals  with  the  Greek 
additions  to  Esther  (H.  Bardtke)  and  the  Greek  additions  to  Daniel  (O.  Ploger). 
For  each  there  is  an  introduction,  bibliography,  German  translation  (at  the  top  of 
the  pages),  commentary  (at  the  foot  of  the  pages),  and  indexes  of  proper  names 
and  biblical  citations. 

L.  M.  Barth,  An  Analysis  of  Vatican  30,  Monographs  of  the  Hebrew  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  no.  1  (Cincinnati — Jerusalem:  Hebrew  Union  College — Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion,  1973),  xvii  and  342  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  72-8353.  ISBN:  0-87820- 
400-8. 

Originally  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  E.  Mihaly)  to  the 
Hebrew  Union  College,  this  study  is  concerned  with  Vatican  30,  which  contains 
a  text  of  Bereshit  Rabba.  After  a  review  of  the  secondary  literature  on  Vatican  30, 
there  is  a  material  description  of  the  MS,  a  discussion  of  the  scribal  practices  (which 
indicates  that  the  MS  was  written  in  a  “scribal  factory”  dominated  by  a  single 
family  of  scribes),  and  an  examination  of  its  relationship  to  other  early  witnesses. 
The  author  concludes  that  Vatican  30,  which  was  copied  in  Egypt  in  the  10th  or 
11th  century,  most  closely  represents  the  original  of  Bereshit  Rabba.  The  second 
half  of  the  book  presents  sample  texts  in  transcription  and  facsimile  along  with 
charts  illustrating  the  characteristics  of  each  scribe.  In  the  three  appendixes  there 
are  texts  of  the  Aramaic  passages  from  Vatican  30,  of  repeated  passages  from 
Vatican  30,  of  a  passage  from  Vatican  60,  and  of  the  Geniza  fragments  of  Bereshit 
Rabba.  Ktav  Publishing  House  of  New  York  is  distributing  the  volume. 

J.  R.  Bartlett,  The  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  Cambridge  Bible 
Commentary  on  the  New  English  Bible  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1973,  cloth  $14.95,  paper  $4.95),  xiv  and  358  pp.,  9  maps,  5  charts.  Indexed.  LCN: 
72-87436.  ISBN:  0-521-08658-2  (cloth),  0-521-09849-5  (paper). 

In  the  general  introduction  there  are  brief  discussions  about  the  world  of  the 
Maccabees,  the  dating  of  the  events  portrayed  in  1 — 2  Mac,  the  administrative  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Syrian  empire,  and  other  ancient  descriptions  of  the  period  (e.g.  in 
Daniel,  Josephus,  and  Polybius).  The  main  part  of  the  volume  presents  introductions 
to  1 — 2  Mac  (which  deal  with  the  original  texts  and  their  dates,  the  authors’  ap¬ 
proaches  in  their  works,  historical  value,  and  authorship)  along  with  the  NEB 
translation  and  brief  commentaries  on  the  texts.  Finally,  there  is  a  statement  on  the 
value  of  1 — 2  Mac  for  today  and  a  note  on  further  reading.  Bartlett  is  lecturer  in 
divinity  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

B.  Bauer,  Philo,  Strauss  und  Renan  und  das  Urchristentum  [1874]  (Aalen: 
Scientia,  1972,  paper  DM  31),  155  pp.  ISBN:  3-511-00761-5. 

An  unaltered  reprint.  The  nine  chapters  in  this  volume  are  concerned  with  Philo 
as  a  guide  to  the  transition  from  Greek  thought  to  Christianity,  D.  F.  Strauss  and 
his  new  faith,  E.  Renan’s  stance  toward  French  imperialism,  Strauss’s  attitude 
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toward  the  world,  the  Roman  emperors  and  the  prohibitions  of  Christianity,  Philo’s 
spiritual  world-religion,  Philo  in  the  NT,  Renan’s  life  of  Jesus,  and  Philo’s  writings. 

G.  N.  Bonwetsch  (ed.),  Die  Apokalypse  Abrahams.  Das  Testament  dcr  vierzig 
Martyrer  [1897],  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Theologie  und  der  Kirche,  Bd.  1, 
Heft  1  (Aalen:  Scientia,  1972,  paper  DM  21),  95  pp.  ISBN:  3-511-04221-6. 

An  unaltered  reprint.  This  volume  begins  with  a  brief  description  of  the  Slavic 
MSS  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Abraham  and  then  presents  a  German  translation  of  the 
text;  important  variant  readings  in  German  translation  are  included  at  the  foot 
of  the  pages.  Then  Bonwetsch  explains  the  contents  of  the  two  major  sections 
(chaps.  1 — 8  and  9 — 32)  and  attempts  to  place  them  in  relation  to  other  ancient 
documents.  The  second  major  part  of  the  volume  presents  a  brief  introduction  along 
with  the  Greek  text  (with  critical  apparatus)  of  the  Testament  of  the  Forty  Mar-' 
tyrs.  There  are  also  several  indexes  to  this  text  and  a  general  discussion  of  its  con¬ 
tent. 

V.  Corbo,  O.F.M.  and  S.  Loffreda,  O.F.M.,  New  Memoirs  of  Saint  Peter  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Excavations  conducted  by  the  Custody  of  the  Holy  Land ,  1968.  I — 
The  House  at  Capernaum.  II — The  Rock  of  the  Primacy  at  Tabgha,  trans.  G. 
Bushell,  O.F.M.  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  n.d.,  paper),  70  pp. 
Illustrated. 

This  booklet  brings  together  the  results  of  the  excavations  conducted  in  1968  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Corbo  presents  a  brief  description  of  Caper¬ 
naum  in  the  NT  and  then  focuses  on  the  octagonal  Byzantine  basilica  built  above 
Peter’s  house  and  on  the  Jewish-Christian  house-church  beneath  the  basilica.  Lof¬ 
freda  discusses  the  area  around  Tabgha,  the  non-religious  buildings  there,  the 
Gospel  memories  connected  with  the  site,  and  the  Church  of  the  Primacy. 

I.  Dunayevsky  Memorial  Volume ,  Eretz-Israel,  vol.  11  (Jerusalem:  Israel  Explora¬ 
tion  Society,  1973),  viii,  24,  32,  and  293  pp.,  60  pp.  of  plates,  charts,  maps,  plans. 

Forty-three  articles  on  various  aspects  of  Palestinian  archaeology  have  been 
gathered  into  a  single  volume  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  late  Immanuel  Dunayev¬ 
sky,  who  served  as  field  architect  or  advisor  for  most  Israeli  excavations  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  All  but  two  are  written  in  Hebrew,  but  summaries  in  English  are 
provided.  Of  relevance  to  the  NT  period  are  N.  Avigad  on  the  “tomb  of  Jacob’s 
daughters”  near  Sepphoris,  D.  Barag  on  a  Jewish  burial  cave  on  Mount  Scopus, 
Z.  Yeivin  on  excavations  at  Chorazin,  Y.  Meshorer  on  coins  from  Chorazin,  Z. 
Meshel  on  a  new  interpretation  of  the  finds  at  Herodian  Jericho,  A.  Negev  on  the 
staircase-tower  in  Nabatean  architecture,  R.  Amiran  and  A.  Eitan  on  the  1968-69 
excavations  in  the  citadel  at  Jerusalem  [§  15-1009],  G.  Foerster  on  the  synagogues 
at  Masada  and  Herodium,  and  N.  Tzori  on  the  house  of  Kyrios  Leontis  at  Beth- 
Shean.  There  are  also  articles  on  method  in  archaeology  by  W.  G.  Dever  and  Y. 
Aharoni.  M.  Broshi  is  the  volume  editor  and  J.  Aviram  the  administrative  editor, 
while  R.  Grafman  is  responsible  for  the  English  summaries. 

J.  N.  Farquhar  and  G.  Garitte,  The  Apostle  Thomas  in  India  according  to  the 
Acts  of  Thomas,  Syrian  Churches  Series,  vol.  1  (Kottayam:  St.  Thomas  Major 
Seminary,  1972,  paper  Rs  1.25),  vi  and  48  pp. 

This  volume  contains  introductory  information  on  the  Acts  of  Thomas  by  J. 
Vellian  (editor  of  the  series),  two  studies  by  J.  N.  Farquhar  on  the  North  Indian 
and  South  Indian  apostolates  of  the  apostle  Thomas  [originally  published  in  Bull 
JohnRylLib  10  (1926)  80-111;  11  (1927)  20-50],  and  an  adapted  and  summarized 
translation  of  G.  Garitte’s  article  on  the  Georgian  narrative  of  Thomas’  martyrdom 
[originally  published  in  French  in  Museon  83  (1970)  497-532]. 

A.  J.  Festugiere,  Etudes  de  religion  grecque  et  hellenistique,  Bibliotheque  d’histoire 
de  la  philosophic  (Paris:  Vrin,  1972,  paper),  303  pp. 

Eighteen  articles  previously  published  by  Festugiere  between  1935  and  1970 
have  been  gathered  here  into  a  single  volume.  They  are  concerned  with  the  sup- 
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posed  monotheism  of  the  Indo-Germans,  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria’s  Protrepticus  2.14.2,  the  religious  significance  of 
the  parodos  of  the  Bacchantes,  the  figure  of  Dionysus  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes, 
Livy’s  report  concerning  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus,  the  term  omophagion  emballein, 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  Hellenistic  era,  the  Epinomis  and  the  introduction  of 
foreign  cults  at  Athens,  the  aretalogies  of  Isis,  the  Isiac  aretalogy  of  the  Kore 
Kosmou,  the  interpretation  of  two  texts  in  Plutarch’s  De  Iside,  acts  of  worship  at 
Philae,  the  five  seals  of  the  Alexandrian  Aion,  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka  and  the 
ideal  of  the  Hellenistic  king,  Roman  religion  according  to  J.  Bayet,  psychological 
verisimilitude  and  literary  form  in  ancient  authors,  and  the  literary  and  thematic 
commonplaces  of  folklore  in  primitive  hagiography. 

E.  Hammershaimb  and  N.  Meisner,  Unterweisung  in  erz'dhlender  Form.  Das 
Martyrium  Jesajas.  Aristeasbrief,  Jiidische  Schriften  aus  hellenistisch-romischer 
Zeit,  Band  II,  Lieferung  1  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1973,  paper  DM  25),  87  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-03921-0. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  Hammershaimb  discusses  matters 
such  as  title,  contents,  date  (most  likely  the  last  third  of  the  1st  century  A.D.), 
original  language  (Hebrew),  and  the  extant  texts.  Then  there  is  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  (based  primarily  on  R.  H.  Charles’  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  version)  along 
with  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  N.  Meisner 
discusses  the  historical  and  critical  problems  encountered  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas 
and  then  presents  an  annotated  German  translation  based  on  A.  Pelletier’s  edition 
of  the  text. 

H.  C.  Kee,  The  Origins  of  Christianity.  Sources  and  Documents  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1973,  paper  $3.95),  xi  and  270  pp.,  illustrated.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  73-4830.  ISBN:  0-13-642553-4. 

This  collection  of  sources  and  documents  from  the  2nd  century  B.C.  through  the 
2nd  century  A.D.  aims  to  place  “in  the  hands  of  students  of  Christian  origins  those 
materials  that  will  help  provide  them  with  a  sense  in  some  depth  of  the  cultural, 
religious,  and  historical  situation  in  which  Christianity  arose.”  Among  the  many 
texts  presented  are  selections  from  1  Mac,  Josephus,  Philo,  the  Mishnah,  Apuleius, 
Eusebius,  Jubilees,  Virgil,  Pseudo-Philo,  the  Targums  and  Midrashim,  the  Talmud, 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  Philostratus,  Epictetus,  Hermetica,  Odes  of  Solomon,  Gospel 
of  Thomas,  and  the  Hymn  of  the  Pearl.  There  is  also  a  concluding  section  on  in¬ 
scriptions  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  personal  letters.  While  most  of  the 
selections  are  taken  from  existing  translations,  some  documents  appear  here  in 
English  for  the  first  time.  For  all  the  selections  K  has  provided  brief  introductions 
that  give  historical  information  and  indicate  the  document’s  importance ;  he  has  also 
written  a  general  introduction  for  the  volume. 

M.  Krause  and  P.  Labib,  Gnostische  und  Hermetische  Schriften  aus  Codex  II 
und  Codex  VI,  Abhandlungen  des  Deutschen  Archaologischen  Instituts  Kairo, 
Koptische  Reihe,  Band  2  (Gliickstadt:  J.  J.  Augustin,  1971,  paper  DM  100),  xv 
and  239  pp.,  32  plates.  Indexed. 

After  material  descriptions  of  Nag  Hammadi  codices  VII  through  XIII  and  a 
discussion  of  the  titles  of  the  works  in  codices  I  through  XIII,  there  are  material 
descriptions  of  codices  II  and  VI  as  well  as  analyses  of  the  linguistic 
features  of  the  individual  writings  contained  in  these  two  codices.  Then 
there  are  Coptic  texts  and  German  translations  (in  parallel  columns)  of  the  Exe¬ 
gesis  on  the  Soul,  Book  of  Thomas,  Acts  of  Peter  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  The 
Thunder:  Perfect  Mind,  Authentic  Teaching,  The  Perfection  of  Thought:  The 
Concept  of  the  Great  Power,  the  tractate  without  title,  the  Hermetic  writing  with¬ 
out  title,  This  is  the  Prayer  that  they  Spoke,  and  Asclepius.  There  are  indexes  of 
Coptic  words,  Greek  words,  and  proper  names  along  with  eight  pages  of  additional 
observations.  Finally,  there  are  photographs  of  the  cases  in  which  the  documents 
were  kept  and  of  individual  pages  of  the  texts  themselves. 
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J.  Luzarraga,  Las  tradiciones  de  la  nube  en  la  Biblia  y  en  el  Judaismo  primitive ?, 
Analecta  Biblica  54  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1973,  paper  9,000  L  or  $15.80), 
306  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  R.  Le  Deaut  and  presented  to 
the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1971,  this  study  begins  with  analysis  of  the  OT 
words  for  “cloud”  (nesi’xm,  ’ed,  sehdqim,  ‘db  and  (dndn)  ;  special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  translations  of  these  terms  in  the  Targums.  The  second  major  section  deals 
with  the  OT  and  Jewish  traditions  concerning  the  cloud  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  cloud 
on  Mount  Moriah  (cf.  Gen  22),  the  cloud  in  the  Exodus,  and  the  eschatological 
cloud.  Finally,  in  the  part  devoted  to  the  NT  the  significance  of  the  cloud  in  the 
transfiguration,  the  ascension  and  eschatology  are  discussed.  There  is  also  an  ap¬ 
pendix  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  cloud. 

M.  G.  Mara  (ed.),  Lvangile  de  Pierre.  Introduction ,  texte  critique ,  traduction, 
commcntaire  et  index,  Sources  chretiennes  201  (Paris:  Cerf,  1973,  paper  49  F), 
239  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  a  bibliography  of  studies  on  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and  a  review  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  M  isolates  what  he  considers  to  be  the  major  issues:  relationship  with  the 
canonical  Gospels  and  early  Christian  literature,  place  and  date  of  composition,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  docetic  or  gnostic  elements,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
passion  according  to  a  popular  or  heterodox  formulation.  Then  there  is  an  outline 
of  the  work’s  content,  a  Greek  text  and  French  translation  on  facing  pages  with 
critical  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  and  an  extensive  (144  pp.)  commentary.  In 
his  conclusion  the  author,  who  is  professor  at  the  University  of  Rome,  brings  the 
results  of  his  detailed  analyses  to  bear  on  the  four  issues  raised  in  the  introduction. 

L.  Moraldi,  Apocrifi  del  Nuovo  Testamento,  2  vols.,  Classici  delle  religioni,  sezione 
quinta:  Le  altre  confessioni  cristiane  (Turin:  Unione  Tipografico-Editrice 
Torinese,  1971,  26,000  L),  2020  pp.,  20  plates.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

These  two  volumes  are  comparable  in  content  and  format  to  the  Hennecke- 
Schneemelcher  collections  of  NT  apocrypha  that  are  available  in  both  German  and 
English.  After  a  general  introduction  dealing  with  topics  such  as  the  designation 
“apocryphal”  and  the  importance  of  the  apocryphal  materials,  the  individual  works 
are  presented  according  to  this  general  pattern:  gospels  of  birth  and  infancy,  gos¬ 
pels  of  Jesus’  public  life,  the  acts  of  the  apostles  (Peter,  Paul,  John,  Thomas  and 
Andrew),  the  Apostolic  Memoirs  of  Ps.-Abdias,  summaries  of  other  acts  of  the 
apostles,  letters,  and  apocalypses.  For  almost  every  work  there  is  an  introduction, 
bibliography,  and  a  translation  into  Italian  with  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 
Moraldi  has  also  recently  published  Italian  translations  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in 
I  Manoscritti  di  Qumran  (1971). 

J.  Neusner,  Invitation  to  the  Talmud.  A  Teaching  Book  (New  York — London: 
Harper  &  Row,  1973,  $7.95),  xxii  and  263  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73- 
6343.  ISBN:  0-06-066098-8. 

Designed  to  offer  a  concrete  experience  of  Talmudic  study  and  to  explain  “the 
judgment  of  Talmudic  modes  of  thought  upon  contemporary  culture,”  this  volume 
begins  by  placing  the  Talmud  within  the  context  of  rabbinic  theology  and  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  elements  which  make  up  a  page  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  Then  a 
single  chapter  of  Mishnaic  law  ( Ber  8),  which  is  concerned  with  blessing  food  at 
meals,  is  studied  as  it  appears  in  the  Mishnah,  the  Tosefta,  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
and  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  At  every  stage  N  provides  essential  facts  about  each 
document  as  a  whole  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  relevant  material.  The  final 
chapter  deals  with  the  Talmud  as  laying  the  foundation  for  a  rational  (and  there¬ 
fore  moral)  culture  today. 

Opuscula  exegetica  aboensia  in  honorem  Rafael  Gyllenberg  octogenarii,  ed.  G. 
Lindeskog,  Acta  Academiae  Aboensis,  Ser.  A:  Humaniora,  vol.  45,  nr.  1  (Abo: 
Abo  Akademi,  1973,  paper  18  Fmk),  103  pp.,  plate.  ISBN:  951-648-045-4. 

The  volume  contains  six  studies  presented  to  Professor  Gyllenberg  on  the  occasion 
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of  his  80th  birthday.  Of  special  interest  for  those  interested  in  the  study  of  post- 
exilic  Judaism  and  Gnosticism  are  K.-G.  Sandelin’s  article  on  traditions  of  inter¬ 
preting  Gen  2:7  ( spiritus  vivificans )  and  J.  Thuren’s  article  on  Raphael.  The  other 
contributors  are  B.  Albrektson,  K.-J.  Illman,  G.  Lindeskog  and  R.  Westman. 

P.  Schafer,  Die  V orstellung  vom  heiligen  Geist  in  der  rabbinischen  Literatur, 
Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament,  Band  XXVIII  (Munich:  Kosel,  1972, 
paper  DM  55),  186  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-466-25328-4. 

Originally  accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  A.  M.  Goldberg)  by 
the  philosophical  faculty  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  1969,  this  study  first 
gathers  together  those  rabbinic  texts  (in  German  translation  with  brief  comments) 
which  connect  the  Holy  Spirit  and  prophecy  and  then  those  texts  which  connect 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  particular  OT  prophetic  figures  (e.g.  Abraham,  Balaam, 
Elisha).  The  second  major  section  presents  those  texts  (again  with  brief  com¬ 
ments)  which  are  concerned  with  the  place  of  revelation,  the  hearing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  return  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  end-time,  and  the  continuing  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  final  chapter  offers  general  conclusions  on  these  matters  and 
a  list  of  rabbis  who  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  along  with  brief  quotations  designed  to 
illustrate  the  terminology  connected  with  “Holy  Spirit”  in  rabbinic  literature.  The 
author  is  now  involved  in  research  and  teaching  at  the  Institutum  Judaicum  in 
Tubingen. 

E.  Schurer,  The  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Age  of  Jesus  Christ  (175 
B.C.-A.D.  135),  rev.  and  ed.  G.  Vermes  and  F.  Millar,  vol.  1  (Edinburgh:  Clark, 
1973,  £10),  xvi  and  614  pp.,  plate.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  0-567-02242-0. 

“The  aim  of  the  present  enterprise  is  precisely  to  salvage  all  that  is  still  valid  of 
Schiirer’s  monument  and  to  offer  it  in  a  form  that  will  permit  the  work  to  fulfill 
its  original  purpose”  as  a  critical  and  objective  presentation  of  all  the  available 
evidence.  Therefore,  the  bibliographies  have  been  revised  and  updated  through  the 
spring  of  1972;  the  references  to  and  quotations  of  literary  texts,  papyri,  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  coin  legends  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Aramaic  have  been  corrected 
and  modernized ;  relevant  new  archaeological,  epigraphic,  papyrological,  and  numis¬ 
matic  evidence  has  been  added ;  and  the  translation  of  the  German  has  been  checked 
and  retranslated  where  necessary.  G.  Vermes  and  F.  Millar  have  exercised  primary 
responsibility  in  the  revising  and  editing,  while  M.  Black  has  served  as  organizing 
editor  and  P.  Vermes  as  literary  editor.  Those  who  submitted  first  drafts  of  various 
sections  are  T.  A.  Burkill,  M.  C.  Doubles,  H.  A.  Kennedy,  G.  Ogg,  L.  C.  Olds, 
M.  Wilcox,  and  P.  Winter.  Two  further  volumes,  the  second  containing  a  detailed 
general  index,  will  follow.  Throughout  the  work  the  section  numbers  of  the  German 
original  have  been  retained  except  where  new  sections  (e.g.  on  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls)  have  been  added. 

R.  Seager,  Tiberius  (London:  Eyre  Methuen,  1972,  £5.25),  xviii  and  300  pp.,  16 
plates,  6  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN :  0-413-27600-7. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  “to  give  an  account  of  Tiberius’  character  and  of  his 
career  that  will  be  at  the  same  time  intelligible  to  the  general  reader  and  useful  to 
scholars  and  students  of  the  early  principate.”  After  chapters  on  the  political  situ¬ 
ation  during  Tiberius’  childhood  and  on  his  relationship  with  Augustus,  there  are 
discussions  of  Tiberius’  accession,  the  careers  of  Germanicus  and  Drusus,  Tiberius’ 
principate  from  A.D.  14  to  26,  Sejanus,  and  Tiberius’  last  years  until  his  death  in 
March  of  61.  The  volume  also  examines  the  major  literary  sources  for  the  life  of 
Tiberius  (i.e.  the  works  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Dio,  and  Velleius  Paterculus).  The 
author  has  been  lecturer  in  ancient  history  at  the  University  of  Liverpool  since 
1966  and  is  now  visiting  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign- 
Urbana. 

A.  Spijkerman,  O.F.M.,  Herodion  III .  Catalogo  delle  monete,  Pubblicazioni  dello 
Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum  N.  20  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press, 
1972,  paper),  99  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography. 
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The  author,  who  is  professor  at  the  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  presents  a  brief  introduction  to  the  coins  found  at  Herodium  between  1962 
and  1967,  a  tentative  chronological  listing  of  bronze  coins  having  the  branch  of  a 
vine  or  a  palm,  a  bibliography  on  coins  from  the  second  Jewish  revolt,  a  list  of  the 
coins  discovered  at  Herodium  (102  items),  a  catalogue  of  coins  discovered  at 
Herodium,  a  catalogue  of  other  coins  from  the  second  Jewish  revolt,  a  catalogue 
of  other  coins  from  Herodium,  and  a  list  of  other  sites  where  similar  coins  have 
been  found.  V.  Corbo,  the  director  of  the  excavations  at  Herodium,  has  contributed 
a  prefatory  note  to  the  volume. 

P.  Stockmeier,  Glaube  und  Religion  in  der  friihen  Kirche  (Freiburg — Vienna: 
Herder,  1973,  paper  DM  18.80),  143  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-16715-8. 

This  volume  attempts  to  describe  the  relationship  between  the  concepts  of  faith 
and  religion  by  a  survey  of  Christian  and  non-Christian  literature  from  the  1st 
century  to  the  5th.  The  topics  are  treated  under  these  major  headings:  Christian 
faith  and  the  structures  of  ancient  religiosity;  the  post-apostolic  church  and  re¬ 
ligious  universalism ;  the  thematizing  of  religion  in  the  encounter  with  paganism; 
Christian  faith  as  gnosis  and  paideia;  the  public,  legal  recognition  of  Christianity 
and  its  consequences;  and  the  identification  of  faith  and  religion  after  the  4th 
century. 

M.  E.  Stone,  Concordance  and  Texts  of  the  Armenian  Version  of  IV  Ezra,  Orien¬ 
tal  Notes  and  Studies  11  (Jerusalem:  Israel  Oriental  Society,  1971,  IL.  18  or  $6), 
xvii  and  346  pp. 

Designed  to  facilitate  continuing  studies  on  the  Armenian  apocrypha  in  general 
and  4  Ezra  in  particular  and  to  provide  a  supplement  to  the  existing  concordance 
of  the  Armenian  Bible,  this  volume  first  presents  the  texts  of  two  Armenian  MSS 
of  4  Ezra  (Jerusalem  No.  1933  and  Erevan  No.  1500)  on  facing  pages  and  then 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  Armenian  words  (in  transliteration)  found  in  the  MSS 
with  chapter-and-verse  references  and  the  number  of  occurrences.  Proper  names 
are  given  in  a  separate  list  following  the  body  of  the  concordance.  The  program¬ 
ming  for  the  computer  by  which  the  concordance  was  produced  was  carried  out  by 
Z.  Busharia.  Stone  is  senior  lecturer  in  Armenian  studies  and  Jewish  Plellenism  at 
the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem.  The  volume  is  distributed  by  the  Jerusalem 
Academic  Press. 

Studies  on  Syrian  Baptismal  Rites,  ed.  J.  Vellian,  Syrian  Churches  Series,  vol.  6 
(Kottayam:  St.  Thomas  Major  Seminary,  1973,  paper  $3),  vi  and  117  pp. 

The  volume  presents  seven  articles  already  published  in  English  or  French  and 
one  previously  unpublished  item:  K.  A.  Aytoun  on  Moses  bar  Kepha’s  Exposition 
of  Baptism  compared  with  the  Odes  of  Solomon  (1911),  E.  J.  Duncan  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  baptism  in  the  Demonstrations  of  Aphraates  (1945),  L.  L.  Mitchell 
on  baptism  according  to  four  church  Fathers  (previously  unpublished),  A.  F.  J. 
Klijn  on  baptism  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas  (1962),  B.  Botte  on  post-baptismal  anoint¬ 
ing  in  the  ancient  patriarchate  of  Antioch  (1967;  here  translated  from  French  into 
English),  S.  Brock  on  a  Syrian  baptismal  order  attributed  to  Timothy  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  (1970)  and  on  consignation  in  West  Syrian  baptismal  rites  (1972),  and  E.  C. 
Ratcliff  on  the  old  Syrian  baptismal  tradition  and  its  resettlement  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Jerusalem  in  the  4th  century  (1965). 

E.  Testa,  O.F.M.,  Cafarnao  IV.  I  graffiti  della  casa  di  S.  Pietro,  Pubblicazioni 
dello  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum  N.  19  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing 
Press,  1972,  paper),  202  pp.,  4  color  plates,  17  black-and-white  plates,  36  line 
drawings.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  examine  the  fragments  of  plaster  from  the  “house 
of  Peter”  discovered  beneath  the  mosaic  of  the  Byzantine  basilica  at  Capernaum. 
There  are  discussions  of  the  geometric-floral  decorative  elements,  the  graffiti  of  pil¬ 
grims  (in  Greek,  Aramaic  and  paleo-Estrangela  scripts),  the  symbolism  of  the 
church  at  Capernaum,  other  inscriptions,  and  the  faith  and  customs  of  the  church 
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at  Capernaum.  V.  Corbo,  who  directed  the  excavations  at  Capernaum,  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  prefatory  note  to  the  volume. 

E.  Testa,  O.F.M.,  Herodion  IV.  I  graffiti  e  gli  ostraka,  Pubblicazioni  dello  Stu- 
dium  Biblicum  Franciscanum  N.  20  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1972, 
paper),  128  pp.,  32  plates,  2  folding  plans,  7  tables,  63  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  descriptions  (with  photographs  and 
sketches)  of  graffiti  on  walls,  inscriptions  on  ostraca,  and  various  other  inscrip¬ 
tions.  Then  there  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a  typology  of  the  Semitic  and  Greek 
scripts  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  cultural  and  religious  milieus  which  produced 
these  materials.  The  author  is  professor  at  the  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum 
in  Jerusalem  and  at  the  Universita  di  Propaganda  Fide  in  Rome.  V.  Corbo,  the 
director  of  the  excavations,  has  contributed  a  prefatory  note. 

J.  A.  Thompson,  The  Bible  and  Archaeology  (rev.  ed. ;  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1972,  $7.95),  xxiv  and  474  pp.,  9  maps,  5  charts.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  62-11246.  ISBN:  0-8028-3268 -7. 

The  revision  of  a  work  dealing  with  the  relationship  between  the  Bible  and 
archaeological  discoveries  [NT A  7,  p.  152].  The  part  concerned  with  archaeology 
and  the  NT  treats  the  history  of  NT  times,  archaeology  and  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Palestine,  the  Jerusalem  that  Jesus  knew,  lst-century  Palestine  and  Syria,  Luke 
the  historian,  archaeology  and  Jn  and  Rev,  and  the  NT  and  the  papyri.  The  author 
is  lecturer  in  OT  at  the  Baptist  Theological  College  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

G.  Widengren,  The  Gnostic  Attitude,  trans.  and  ed.  B.  A.  Pearson  (Santa 
Barbara:  Institute  of  Religious  Studies,  University  of  California,  1973,  paper),  ix 
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